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DRACULA 



CHAPTER I 

JONATHAN HAKKER's JOUBKjUi 

(Kept in shorthand.) 

3 May. Bistriz. — ^Left Munich at 8:35 p. M., on ist May, 
Arriving at Vienna early next mornjng; should have arrived 
«£ 6:46, but train was an hour late. Buda-Pesth seems a 
wonderful place, from the glimpse which I got of it from the 
' rain and the little I could walk through the streets. I feared 
> go very far from the station, as we had arrived late and 
would start as near the correct time as possible. The im- 
iression I had was that we were leavings the West and en- 
cring the East : the most western of splendid bridges over 
"le Danube, which is here of noble width and depth, took us 
mong the traditions of Turkish rule. 
We left in pretty good time, and came after nightfall to 
Klausenburgh. Here I stopped for the night at the Hotel 
Royale. I had for dinner, or rather supper, a chicken done 
op some way with red pepper, which was very good hut 
tirsty. (Mem., get recipe for Mina.) I asked the waiter, 
md he said it was called "paprika hendl," and that, as it was 
t national dish, I should be able to get it anywhere along 
Ifae Carpathians. I found my smattering of German very 
" jeful here ; indeed, I don't know how I should be able to 
A on without it. 

Havinghad some time at my disposal when In London, 1 

3 visited the British Museum, and made search among tha 

dIes and maps in the lihrary regarding Transylvania; it 

=ome foreknowledge of the country could 

irlance in dealing with a noble- 

the district he named is in the 
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extreme east of the countr}', just on the borders of thre< 
states, Transylvania, Moldavia and Bukovina, in the midst of 
the Carpathian mountains; one of the wildest and least 
known portions of Europe, I was not able to light on any 
map or work giving the exact locality of the Castle Dracula, 
as there are no maps of this country as yet to compare with 
our own Ordnance Survey maps ; but I found that Bistritz, 
the post town named by Count Dracula, is a fairly well- 
known place. I shall enter here some of my notes, as they 
may refresh my memory when I talk over my travels with 
Mina. 

In the population of Transylvania there are four distinct 
nationalities : Saxons in the South, and mixed with them the 
Wallachs, who are the descendants of the Dacians ; Magyars 
in the West, and Szekelys in the East and North. I am going 
among the latter, who claim to be descended from Attila and 
the Huns. This may be so, for when the Magyars conquered 
the country in the eleventh century they found the Huns 
settled in it. I read that every known superstition in the 
world is gathered into the horseshoe of the Carpathians, as 
if it were the centre of some sort of imaginative whirlpool ; 
if so my stay may be very interesting. {Mem., I must ask 
the Count all about them.) 

I did not sleep well, though my bed was comfortable 
enough, for I had all sorts of queer dreams. There was a 
dog howling ail night under my window, which may have 
had something to do with it ; or it may have been the paprika, 
for I had to drink up all the water in my carafe, and was 
still thirsty. Towards morning I slept and was wakened 
by the continuous knocking at my door, so I guess I must 
have been sleeping sotmdly then. I had for breakfast more 
paprika, and a sort of porridge of maize flour which they 
said was "mamaliga," and egg-plant stuffed with forcemeat, 
a very excellent dish, which they call "impletata." (Mem.^ 
get recipe for this also.) I had to hurry breakfast, for th« 
train started a little before eight, or rather it oupht to have 
done so, for after rushing to the station at 7:30 I had to sit 
in the carriage for more than an hour before we began to 
It seems to me that the further east you go the more 
tal are the trains. WTiat ought they to be in Chinal 
' we seemed to dawdle through a country 
ity of every kind. Sometimes we saw 
n the tQp of steep hills such as we se* 
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I old missals; sometimes we ran by rivers and streams 
which seemed from tlie wide stony margin on each side oj 
thent to be subject to great floods. It takes a lot of water, 
and running strong, to sweep the outside edge of a river 
dear. At every station there were groups of people, some- 
times crowds, and in all sorts of attire. Some of tiiem were 
just like the peasants at home or those I saw coming through 
'ranee and Germany, with short jackets and round bats and 
home-made trousers ; but others were very picturesque. The 
women looked pretty, except when you got near them, but 
ithey were very clumsy about the waist. They had all full 
*hite sleeves of some kind or other, and most of them had 
big belts with a lot of strips of something fluttering from 
tbem like the dresses in a ballet, but of course there were pet- 
ticoats under them. The strangest figures we saw were 
flie Slovaks, who were more barbarian than the rest, with 
■ big cow-boy''^ts, great baggy dirty-white trousers, 
white linen shirts, and enormous heavy leather belts, nearly 
1 foot wide, all studded over with brass nails. They wore 
iigh boots, with their trousers tucked into them, and had 
bug black hair and heavy black moustaches. They are very 
picturesque, but do not look prepossessing. On the stage 
ihey would be set down at once as some old Oriental band of 
brigands. They are, however, I am told, very harmless and 
ather wanting in natural self-assertion. 

It was on the dark side of twilight when we got to BistritZf 

irhich is a very interesting old place. Being practically on 

; frontier — for the Borgo Pass leads from it into Buko- 

la — it has had a verj' stormy existence, and it certainly 

ihows marks of it. Fifty years ago a series of great fires 

't place, which made terrible havoc on five separate occa- 

is. At the very beginning of tlie seventeenth century 

t underwent a siege of three weeks and lost 13,000 people, 

; casualties of war proper being assisted by famine and 



Count Dracula had directed me to go to the Golden Krone 
td, which I found, to my great delight, to be thoroughly 
Jd-£ashioned, for of course I wanted to see all I could of 
be wavs of the country. I was evidently expected, for when 
got near the door I faced a cheery-looking elderly woman 
n the usual peasant dress — white undergarment with long 
louble apron, front, and back, of coloured stuff fitting al- 
lust tpp tight for modesty. When I came close sKe Vicwei,^ 
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and said, "The Heir Englishman?" "Yes," I said, "Jonatlua 
Harker." She smiled, and gave some message to an elderly 
man in white shirt-sleeves, who had followed her to the 
door. He went, but immediately returned with a letter : — • 

"My Friend. — Welcome to the Carpathians. I am anx- 
iously expecting you. Sleep well to-night. At three to- 
morrow the diligence will start for Bukovina ; a place on it is 
kept for you. At the Borgo Pass my carriage will await you 
and will bring you to me. I trust that your journey from 
London has been a happy one, and that you will enjoy your 
stay in my beautiful land. 

"Your friend, 

"Dracula." 

4 May. — I found that my landlord had got a letter from 
the Count, directing him to secure the best place on the 
coach for me; but on making inquiries as to details he 
seemed somewhat reticent, and pretended that he could not 
understand my German. This could not be true, because up 
to then he had understood it perfectly ; at least, he answered 
my questions exacdy as if he did. He and his wife, the old 
lady who had received me, looked at each other in a fright- 
ened sort of way. He mumbled out that the money had been 
sent in a letter, and that was all he knew. When I asked him 
if he knew Count Dracula, and could tell me anything of his 
castle, both he and his wife crossed themselves, and, saying 
that they knew nothing at all, simply refused to speak fur- 
ther. It was so near the time of starting that I had no time 
to ask any one else, for it was ail very mysterious and not by 
any means comforting. 

Just before I was leaving,jthe old lady came up to my 
room and said in a very hysterical way : 

"Must you go? Oh! young Herr, must you go?" She 
was in such an excited state that she seemed to have lost her 
grip of what German she knew, and mixed it all up widi 
some other language which I did not know at all. I was just 
able to follow her by asking many questions. When I told 
her tha*- I must go at once, and th'* ^ — " -"~™^ ™* s-*^ 
portant business, she asked ag: ^^^B 

"Do Fou know what day ' ^^^^ 

the foii^h of May. She sh^ ^^^^ 

"Oh, yes know that ^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 
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day it is?" On my saying that I did not understand, she 
went on: 

"It is tlie eve ©f St. George's Day. Do you not know that 
to-night, when the clock strikes midnight, all the evil things 
in the world will have mil 5W3y ? Do you know where you 
are going, and what you are going to ?" She was in such 
evident distress that I tried to comfort her, but without ef- 
tjlttt. Finally she went down on her knees and implored me 
not to go; at least to wait a day or two before starling. It 
fcas all very ridiculous but I did not feci comfortable. How* 
*VKT, there was business to be done, and I could allow noth- 
ing to interfere with it. I therefore tried to raise her up, and 
said, as gravely as I could, that I thanked her, but my duty 
was imperative, and that I must go. She then rose and dried 
her eyes, and taking a crucifix from her neck offered it to 
me. I did not know what to do, for, as an English Church- 
naD, I have been taught to regard such things as in some 
measure idolatrous, and yet it seemed so ungracious to re- 
fuse an old lady meaning so well and in such a state of mind. 
She saw, I suppose, the doubt in my face, for she put the 
rosary round my neck, and said, "For your mother's sake," 
"id went out of the room- I am writing up this part of the 
whilst I am waiting for the coach, which, is, of course, 
and the crucifix is still round my neck. Whether it is 
lady's fear, or the many ghostly traditions of this 
JPbce, or the crucifix itself, I do not know, but I am not 
Rcling nearly as easy in my mind as usual. If this hook 
diould ever reach Mina before I do, let it bring my good- 
Here comes the coach ! 

The Castle. — The grey of the morning has I 

, and the sun is high over the distant horizon, which ^ 

3 jagged, whether with trees or hilU I know not, for it is 

r off that big things and little are mixed. I am not 

', and, as I am not to be called till I awake, naturally I 

"'" ' ) comes. There are many odd things to put 

t who reads them may fancy that I dined too 

[ left Bi^tritz, let me put down my dinner ex- 

on what they call "robber steak" — bits of 

■•"ef, seasoned with red pepper, and strung 

•er iht: firo. in Ihc simple style of the 

^oldcn Mediasch, which 

vhich is, bovaever. wcJt 
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disagreeable. I had only a couple of glasses of diis, and 
nothing else. 

When I got on the coach the driver had not taken his seat, 
and I saw him talking with the landlady. They were evi- 
dently talking of me, for every now and then they looked at 
me, and some of the people who were sitting on the bench 
outside the door — which they call by a name meaning "word- 
bearer"^came and listened, and then looked at me, most of 
them pityingly. I could hear a lot of words often repeated, 
queer words, for there were many nationalities in the crowd; 
so I quietly got my polyglot dictionary from my bag and 
looked them out. I must say they were not cheering to me, 
for amongst them were "Ordog" — Satan, "pokol" — hell, 
"stregoica" — witch, "vrolok" and "vlkoslak" — both of which 
mean the same thing, one being Slovak and the other Ser- 
vian for something that is either were-wolf or vampire. 
{Mem., I must ask the Count about these superstitions.) 

When we started, the crowd round the inn door, which 
had by this time swelled to a considerable size, all made the 
sign of the cross and pointed two fingers towards me. With , 
some difficulty I got a fellow-passenger to tell me what they 
meant ; he would not answer at first, but on learning that I 
was English he explained that it was a charm or guard 
against the evil eye. This was not very pleasant for me, 
just starting for an unknown place to meet an unknown 
man ; but every one seemed so kind-hearted, and so sorrow- . 
ful, and so sympathetic that I could not but be touched. I ^ 
shall never forget the last glimpse which I had of the inn- 
yard and its crowd of picturesque figures, all crossing them- 
selves, as they stood round the wide archway, with its back- 
ground of rich foliage of oleander and orange trees in green 
tubs clustered in the centre of the yard. Then our driver, 
whose wide linen drawers covered the whole front of the 
box-seat — "gotza" they call them — cracked his big whip ovtT 
his four small horses, which ran abreast, and we set off on 
our journey. 

I soon lost sight and recollection of ghostly fears in the 
beauty of the scene as we drove along, although had I known 
the language, or rather languages, which my fellow-passeji 
gers were speaking, I might not have been able to thro^ 
them off so easily. Before us lay a green slopiuEr land full - 
forests and woods, with here and there steep hills, cro' 
1 of trees or with farmhouses, the blank 
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to the road. There was everywhere a bewilderi0g mass 
fruit blossom — apple, plum, pear, cherry; and as wc 
-e by I could see the green grass under the trees span- 
with the fallen petals, in and out amongst tiiese green 
liUs of what they call here the "Mittel Land" ran the road, 
losing itself as it swept round the grassy curve, or was shut 
out by the straggling ends of pine woods, which here and 
; ran down the hillsides hke tongues of Same. The road 
rugged, but still we seemed to fly over it with a fever- . 
haste. I could not understand then what the haste meant, 
the driver was evidently bent on losing no time in reach- 
Borgo Prund, I was told that this road is in summer- 
; excellent, but that it had not yet been put in order after 
winter snows. In this respect it is different from the 
erai run of roads in the Carpathians, for it is an old tra- 
ion that they are not to be kept in too good order. Of old 
Hospadars would not repair them, lest the Turk should 
ik that they were preparing to bring in foreign troops, 
so hasten the war which was always really at loading 
It. 

£cyond the green swelling hills of the Mittel Land rose 
jhty slopes of forest up to the lofty steeps of the Carpa- 
ins themselves. Right and left of us they towered, with 
! afternoon sun falling full upon them and bringing out all 
: glorious colours of this beautiful range, deep blue and 
rple in the shadows of the peaks, green and brown where 
IGS and rock mingled, and an endless perspective of jagged 
ik and pointed crags, till these were themselves lost in the 
tance, where the snowy peaks rose grandly. ' Here and 
re seemed mighty rifts in the mountains, through which, 
the sun began to sink, we saw now and again the white 
un of falling water. One of my companions touched my 
^ as we swept round the base of a hill and opened up the 
y, snow-covered peak of a mountain, which seemed, as we 
md on our serpentine way, to be right before us : — 
Look I Isten szek !" — "God's seat !" — and he crossed him- 
Teverently. 

we wound on our endless way, and the sun sank 
r and lower behind us. the shadows of the even- 
began to creep round us. This was emphasised by 
fact that the snowy mountain-top still held the sunset, 
seemed to glow out with a delicate cool pink. Here and 
f passed Cszeks and Slovaks, all in p\ct.utesi<^ue 7i» 
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tire, but I noticed that goitre was painfully prevalent. Bj 
the roadside were many crosses, and as we swept by, my 
companions all crossed themselves. Here and there was a 
peasant man or woman kneeling before a shrine, who did not 
even turn round as we approached, but seemed in the self- 
surrender of devotion to have neither eyes nor ears for the 
outer world. There were many things new to me : for in- 
stance, hay-ricks in the trees, and here and there very beau- 
tiful masses of weeping birch, their white stems shining like 
silver through the delicate green of the leaves. Now and 
again we passed a leiter-wagon — the ordinary peasant's cart 
— with its long, snake-like vertebra, calculated to suit theine- 
qualities of the road. On this were sure to be seated quite a 
group of home-coming peasants, the Cszeks with their white, 
and the Slovaks with their coloured, sheepskins, the latter 
carrying lance-fashion their long staves, with axe at end. 
As the evening fell it began to get very cold, and the grow- 
ing twilight seemed to merge into one dark mistiness the . 
gloom of the trees, oak, beech, and pine, though in the valleys 
which ran deep hetween the spurs of the hills, as we as- 
cended through the Pass, the dark firs stood out here and 
there against the background of late-lying snow. Some- 
times, as the road was cut through the pine woods that 
seemed in the darkness to be closing down upon us, great 
masses of greyness, which here and there bestrewed the 
trees, produced a peculiarly weird and solemn effect, which 
carried on the thoughts and grim fancies engendered earlier 
in the evening, when the falling sunset threw into strange 
relief the ghost-like clouds which amongst the Carpathians 
seem to wind ceaselessly through the valleys. Sometimes 
the hills were so steep that, despite our driver's haste, the 
horses could only go slowly, I wished to get down and walk 
up them, as we do at home, but the driver would not hear of 
it, "No, no," he said ; "you must not walk here ; the dogs 
are too fierce;" and then he added, with what he evidently 
meant for grim pleasantry — for he looked round to catch 
the approving smile of the rest — "and you may have enough 
of such matters before you go to sleep." The only stop he 
would make was a moment's pause to light his lamps. , 

When it grew dark there seemed to be some excitement * 
amongst the passengers, and they kept speaking to him, one 
after the other, as though urging him to further speed. He ■ 
Joshed the horses unmercifully with his long whip, and v ' ' 
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wild cries of encouragement urged them on to further exei^ 
tions. Then through the darkness I could see a sort of patch 
of grey hght ahead of us, as though there were a cleft in the 
hills. The excitement of the passengers grew greater; the 
crazy coach rocked on its great leather springs, and swayed J 
like a boat tossed on a stormy sea. I had to hold on. ThfiM 
road grew more level, and we appeared to fly along. Thert^ 
the mountains seemed to come nearer to us on each side and 
10 frown down upon us; we were entering on the Borgo 
Pass. One by one several of the passengers offered me gifts, 
which they pressed upon me with an earnestness which would 
take no denial; these were certainly of an odd and varied 
kind, but each was given in simple good faith, with a kindly 
word, and a blessing, and that strange mixture of fear-mean- 
ing movements w'hich I had seen outside the hotel at Bistritz 
—the sign of the cross and the guard against the evil eye. 
Then, as we flew along, the driver leaned forward, and on 
eKh side the passengers, craning over the edge of the coach, 
peered eagerly into the darkness. It was evident that some- 
thing very exciting was either happening or expected, but 
Ihough I asked each passenger, no one would give me the 
slightest explanation. This state of excitement kept on for 
some little time ; and at last we saw before us the Pass open- 
ing QUt on the eastern side. There were dark, rolling clouds 
overhead, and in the air the heavy, oppressive sense of thun- 
der. It seemed as though the mountain range had separated 
two atmospheres, and that now we had got into the thunder- 
ous one. I was now myself looking out for the convey- 
ance which was to take me to the Count. Each moment 1 
expected to see the glare of lamps through the blackness: 
but all was dark. The only light was the flickering rays of 
cuf own lamps, in which the steam from our hard-driven 
horses rose in a white cloud. We could now see the sandy 
road lying white before us, but there was on it no sign of 
a veliicle. The passengers drew back with a sigh of glad- 
ness, which seemed to mock my own disappointment, I was 
already thinking what I had best do, when the driver, look- 
ing at his watch, said to the others something which I could 
hardly hear, it was spoken so quietly and in so low a tone; 
I thought it was "An hour less than the time." Then turn- 
ing to me, he said in German worse than my own : — 
"Tliere is no carriage here. The Herr is not expected 
'bez,j^. He will now come on to Bukovina. and re\.urYv to* 
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morrow or the next day ; better the next day." Whilst'fi 
was speaking the horses began to neigh and snort and plunge 
wildly, so that the driver had to hold them up. Then, 
amongst a chorus of screams from the peasants and a uni- 
versal crossing of themselves, a caleche, with four horses, 
drove up behind us, overtook us. and drew up beside the 
coach. I could see from the flash of our lamps, as the rays 
fell on them, that the horses were coal-black and splendid 
animals. They were driven by a tall man, with a long brown 
beard and a great black hat, which seemed to hide his face 
from us. I could only see the gleam of a pair of very bright 
eyes, which seemed red in the lamplight, as he turned to uS. 
He said to the driver: — 

"You are early to-night my friend," The man stammered 
in reply: — 

"The English Herr was in a hurry," to which the stranger 
replied : — 

"That is why, I suppose, you wished him to go on to Buko- 
vina. Vou cannot deceive me, my friend ; I know too much, 
and my horses are swift." As he spoke he smiled, and the 
lamplight fell on a hard-looking mouth, with very red lips 
and sharp-looking teeth, as white as ivory. One of my com- 
panions whispered to another the line from Burger's "Le- 
nore :" — 

"Denn die Todten reiten schnell"— 
("For the dead travel fast.") 

The strange driver evidently heard the words, for he looked 
up with a gleaming smile. The passenger turned his face 
away, at the same time putting out his two fingers and cross- 
ing himself. "Give me the Herr's luggage," said the driver: 
and with exceeding alacrity my bags were handed out and 
put in the caleche. Then I descended from the side of the 
coach, as the caleche was close alongside, the driver helping 
me with a hand which caught my arm in a grip of steel ; his 
strength must have been prodigious. Without a word he 
shook his reins, the horses turned, and we swept into the 
darkness of the Pass. As I looked back I saw the steam 
from the horses of the coach by the light of the lamps, and 
projected against it the figures of my late companions cross- 
ing themselves. Then the driver cracked his whip and called 
to his horses, and off they swept on their way to Bukovina. 
Aa they sank into the darkness I felt a strange chill, and a 
JoBely feeling, came over me ; but a cloak was thrown ovef | 
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mj shoulders, and a rug across my knees, and the driver sai4 
ID excellent German : — 

"The night is chill, mein Herr, and my master the Count 
\^de me take all care of you. There is a flask of slivovitz 
[i^the plum brandy of the country) underneath the seal, if you 
' ould require it," I did not take any, but it was a comfort 

know it was there all the same. I felt a little strangely, 
and not a little frightened. I think had there been any ^- 
lemative I should have taken it, instead of prosecuting that 
unknown night journey. The carriage went at a hard pace 
straight along, then we made a complete turn and went aloi^ 
another straight road. It seemed to me that we were simply- 
going over and over the same ground again ; and so I took 
note of some salient point, and found that this was so. I 
would have liked to have asked the driver what this alL 
meant, but I really feared to do so, for I thought that, placed. 
as t was, any protest would have had no effect in case there- 
had been an intention to delay. By-and-by, however, as I 
was eurious to know how time was passing, I struck a matcby ^^m 
and by its flame looked at my watch ; it was within a feWt ^^| 
minutes of midnight This gave me a sort of shock, for I ^^M 

» suppose the general superstition about midnight was in- ^^1 
creased by my recent experiences. I waited with a sick feel- 
ing of suspense, 
' Then a dog began to howl somewhere in a farmhouse far ~"~ 
Aiwn the road— a long, agonised wailing, as if from fear. 
The sound was taken up by another dog, and then another 
told another, till, borne on the wind which now sighed softly 
through the Pass, a wild howling began, which seemed to 
come from all over the country, as far as the imagination 
could grasp it through the gloom of the night. At the first 
howl 6ie horses began to strain and rear, hut the driver 
■poke to them soothingly, and they quieted down, but shiv- ^^ 
wed and sweated as though after a run-away from sudden ^H 
fright. Then, far off in the distance, from the mountains on ^H 
each side of us began a louder and a sharper howling — that ^| 
of ivolves — which affected both the horses and myself in the ^^ 
ame way — for I was minded to jump from the caleche and 
nm, whilst they reared again and plunged madly, so that 
the driver had to use all his great strength to keep them 
(film bolting. In a few minutes, however, my own ears got 
Jccustomed to the sound, and the horses so far became quiet 
Ibu, the tlriver was able to descend and to stand before \ixKca. 
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He petted and soothed tliem, and whispered scfflnlmi^^i 
their ears, as I have heard of horse-tamers doing, and with 
extraordinary effect, for under his caresses tliey became 
quite manageable again, though they still trembled. The 
driver again took his seat, and shaking his reins, started off 
at a great pace. This time, after going to the far side of the 
Pass, he suddenly turned down a narrow roadway which ran 
sharply to the right. 

Soon we were hemmed in with trees, which in places 
arched right over the roadway till we passed as through a 
tutmel ; and again great frowning rocks guarded us boldly 
on either side. Though we were in shelter, we could hear 
the rising wind, for it moaned and whistled through the 
Tocks, and the branches of the trees crashed together as we 
swept along. It grew colder and colder still, and fine, pow- 
dery snow began to fall, so that soon we and all around us 
were covered with a white blanket. The keen wind still car- 
ried the howUng of the dogs, though this grew fainter as we 
went on our way. The baying of the wolves sounded nearer 
and nearer, as though they were closing round on us from 
every side. I grew dreadfully afraid, and the horses shared 
my fear. The driver, however, was not in the least dis- 
turbed ; he kept turning his bead to left and right, but I 
could not see anj-thing through the dark-ness. 

Suddenly, away on our left, I saw a faint flickering blue 
flame. The driver saw it at the same moment ; he at once 
checked the horses and, jumping to the ground, disappeared 
into the darkness. I did not know what to do, the less as 
the howling of the wolves grew closer ; but while I wondered 
the driver suddenly appeared again, and without a word took 
his seat, and we resumed our Journey. I think I must have 
fallen asleep and kept dreaming of the incident, for it seemed 
to be repeated endlessly, and now looking back, it is like a 
sort of awful nightmare. Once the flame appeared so near 
the road, that even in the darkness around us I could watch 
the driver's motions. He went rapidly to where the blue 
flame arose — it must have been very faint, for it did not seem 
to illumine the place around it at all — and gathering a few 
stones, formed them into some device. Once there appeared 
a strange optical effect : when he stood between me and the 
flame he did not obstruct it, for I could see its ghostly flidcer 
all the same. This startled me, but as the effect was only 
<tiomentary, I took it (^ S^tJJSS- dj^eived me straiiyjj 
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through the darkness. Then for a time there were no blue 
flames, and we sped onwards through the gloom, with tho 
howling of the wolves around us, as though they were fol' 
bwing in 3 moving circle. 

At last there came a time when the driver went further 
afield than he had yet gone, and during his absence the 
horses began to tremble worse than ever and to snort and 
scream with fright, I could not see any cause for it, for the 
howling of the wolves had ceased altogether; but just then 
tile moon, sailing through the black clouds, appeared behind 
the jagged crest of a beetung, pine-clad rock, and by its light 
I saw around us a ring of wolves, with white teeth and loll- 
ing red tongues, with long, sinewy limbs and shaggy hair. 
They were a hundred times more terrible in the grim silence 
which held them than even when they howled. For myself, 
'I felt a sort of paralysis of fear. It is only when a man feels 
<1timself face to face with such horrors that he can under 
*and their true import. 

All at once the wolves began to howl as though the moon- 
Sght had had some peculiar effect on them. The horses 
jsmped about and reared, and looked helplessly round with 
eyes that rolled in a way painful to see ; but the Uving ring 
of terror encompassed them on every side, and they had per- 
force to remain within it. I called to the coachman to come, 
for it seemed to me that our only chance was to try to break 
'IHit through the ring and to aid his approach. I shouted and 
fbeat the side of the caleche, hoping by the noise to scare the 
Tfolves from that side, so as to give him a chance of reaching 
tbe trap. How he came there, I know not, but I heard his 
wice raised in a tone of imperious command, and looking 
Swards the sound, saw him stand in the roadway. As he 
ifcpt his long arms, as though brushing aside some impal* 
ihle obstacle, the wolves fell back and back furtherstill. Just 
n a heavy cloud passed across the face of the moon, so 
^^^ we were again in darkness. 

TVhen I could see again the driver was climbing into the 
t^che. and the wolves had disappeared. This was all so 
ige and uncanny that a dreadful fear came upon me, and 
* afraid to speak or move. The time seemed intermina- - 
' Te swept on our way, now in almost complete dark- 
the rolling clouds obscured the moon. We kept on 
with occasional periods of quick descent, but in 
a aacending. Suddenly I became conscious q\ 
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die fact that the driver was in the act of pulling up the 
horses in the courtyard of a vast ruined castle, from whose 
tall black windows came no ray of light, and whose broken 
tottlements showed a jagged line against the mocoilit sky. 
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5 May. — I must have been asleep, for certainly if I had 

I leen fully awake I must have noticed the approach of such a 

I remarkable place. In the gloom the courtyard looked of 

I considerable size, and as several dark ways led from it under 

I peat round arches it perhaps seemed bigger than it really 

I'ls. I have not yet been able to see it by daylight. 

I When the caleche stopped the driver jumped down, and 

lieid out his hand to assist me to alight. Again I could not 

nCnotice his prodigious strength. His hand actually seemed 

Eke a sieel vice that could have crushed mine if he had 

IBiosen. Then he took out my traps, and placed them on tiie 

jround beside me as I stood close to a great door, old and 

Budded with large iron nails, and set in a projecting door- 

Wiy of massive stone. I could see even in the dim light that 

Ifae stone was massively carved, but that the carving had 

been much worn by time and weather. As I stood, the 

driver jumped again into his seat and shook the reins ; the 

horses started forward, and trap and all disappeared down 

I Me of the dark openings. 

I stood in silence where I was, for I did not know what 

Of bell or knocker there was no sign ; through these 

rowning walls and dark window openings it was not likely 

bat my voice could penetrate. The time I waitd seemed 

ptndless, and I felt doubts and fears crowding upon me. 

I What sort of place had I come to, and among what kind of 

>ple? What sort of grim adventure was it on which I 

1 embarked ? Was this a customary incident in the lifa 

I a solicitor's clerk sent out to explain the purchase of k 

^don estate to a foreigner? Solicitor's clerk I Mina 

^Id not like that. Solicitor, — for just before leaving Lon- 

n I got word that my examination was successful ; and I 

I now a full-blown solicitor ! I began to rub my eyes and 

pdi myself to see if I were awake. It all seemed like a 

rrible nightmare to me, and I expected that I should sud- 
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denly awake, and find myself at home, with the dawn sttt» 
gling in through the windows, as I had now and again fell 
in the morning after a day of overwork. But my flesh an- 
swered the pinching test, and my eyes were not to be de- 
ceived. I was indeed awake and among the Carpathians. 
All I could do now was to be patient, and to wait the coming 
of the morning. 

Just as I had come to this conclusion I heard a heavy step 
approaching behind the great door, and saw through the 
chmks the gleam of a coming light. Then there was the 
sound of rattling chains and the clanking of massive bolti 
drawn back. A key was turned with the loud grating noise 
of long disuse, and the great door swung back. 

Within, stood a tall old man, clean shaven save for a long 
white moustache, and dad in black from head to foot, with- 
out a single speck of colour about him anywhere. He held in 
his hand an antique silver lamp, in which the flame burned 
without chimney or globe of any kind, throwing long quiv- 
ering shadows as it flickered in the draught of the open dcrar. 
The old man motioned me in with his right hand with a 
courtly gesture, saying in excellent English, but with a 
strange intonation : — 

"Welcome to my house! Enter freely and of your own 
will !" He made no motion of stepping to meet me, but stood 
like a statue, as though his gesture of welcome had fixed him 
into stone. The instant, however, that I had stepped over 
the threshold, he moved impulsively forward, and holding 
out his hand grasped mine with a strength which made me 
wince, an effect which was not lessened by the fact that it 
seemed as cold as ice — more like the hand of a dead than a 
hving man. Again he said: — 

"Welcome to my house. Come freely. Go safely; and 
leave something of the happiness you bring !" The strength 
of the handshake was so much akin to that which I had no- 
ticed in the driver, whose face I had not seen, tliat for a mo- 
ment I doubted if it were rot the same person to whom I ; 
was speaking; so to make sure, I said interrogatively:-— 
"Count Dracula?" He bowed in a courtly way as he re-i 

plied : — J 

"I am Dracula; and I bid ■» 
Tiy house. Come in ; th 
need to eat and rest" 
OB a bracket oq ^ 
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be bad carried it in before I could forestall him. I protested 
but he insisted :— 

"Nay, sir, you are my guest. It is late, and my people are 
not available. Let me see to your comfort myself," He in- 
sisted on carrying my traps along the passage, and ih^n up 
a great winding stair, ant! along another great passage, on 
whose stone floor our steps rang heavily. At the end of this 
he threw open a heavy door, and 1 rejoiced to see within a 
well-lit room in which a table was spread for supper, and on 
whose mighty hearth a great fire of logs, freshly replenished, 
flamed and flared. 

The Count halted, putting down my bags, closed the door, 

and crossing the room, opened another door, which led into 

a small octagonal room lit by a single lamp, and seemingly 

without a window of any sort. Passing through this, he 

opened another door, and motioned me to enter. It was a 

welcome sight ; for here was a great bedroom well lighted 

and wanned with another log fire, — also added to but lately 

~~?or the top logs were fresh — which sent a hollow roar 

Sip the wide chimney. The Count himself left my luggage 

side and withdrew, saying, before he closed the door: — 

"You will need, after your journey, to refresh yourself by 

iking your toilet. I trust you will find all you wish. When 

J are ready come into the other room, where you will find 

four supper prepared." 

I The light and warmth and the Count's courteous welcome 
leemed to have dissipated all my doubts and fears. Having 
|ien reached my normal state, I discovered that I was half 
__ mished with hunger ; so making a hasty toilet, I went into 
tbe other room. 

I found supper already laid out. My host, who stood on 
one side of the great fireplace, leaning against the stonework, 
lade a graceful wave of his hand to the table, and said : — 
"I pray you, be seated and sup how you please. You will, 
t trust, exatse me that I do not join you; hut I have dined 
■fc^ady, and I do not sup." 

I handed to him the sealed letter which Mr. Hawkins had 
intrusted to me. He opened it and read it gravely; then, 
frith a charming smile, he handed itto me to read. One 
^sage of it, at least, gave me a thril! of pleasure: 
k "I much regret that an attack of gout, from which malady 
b am a constant sufferer, forbids absolutely any travelling 
a ray part for some time to come; but I am haonv t.i skb \ 
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can send a sufficient substitute, une in whom I have arery 

possible confidence. He is a young man, full of energy and 
talent in his own way, and of a very faithful disposition. He 
is discreet and silent, and has grown into manhood in my 
service. He shall be ready to attend on you when you wiU 
during his stay, and shall take your instructions in all mat*^ 
ters." 

The Count himself came forward and took off the cover of 
a dish, and I fell to at once on an excellent roast chicken. 
This, with some cheese and a salad and a bottle of old Tokay, 
of which I had two glasses, was my supper. During the time 
I was eating it the Count asked me many questions as to my 
jouraey, and I told him by degrees all I had experienced. 

By this time I had finished my supper, and by my host's 
desire had drawn up a chair by the fire and begun to smoke a 
cigar which he offered me, at the same time excusing him- 
self that he did not smoke, I had now an opportunity of ob- 
serving him, and found him of a very marked physiognomy. 

His face was a strong — a very strong — aquiline, with high 
Ijridge of the thin nose and pecuUarly arched nostrils; with 
lofty domed forehead, and hair growing scantily round the 
temples but profusely elsewhere. His eyebrows were very 
massive, almost meeting over the nose, and with bushy hair 
that seemed to curl in its own profusion. The mouth, so far 
as I could see it under the heavy moustache, was fixed and 
rather cruel -looking, with peculiarly sharp white teeth ; these 
protruded over the lips, whose remarkable ruddiness showed 
astonishing vitality in a man of his years. For the rest, his 
ears were pale and at the tops extremely pointed ; the chin 
jvas broad and strong, and the cheeks firm though thin. The 
general effect was one of extraordinary pallor. 

Hitherto I had noticed the backs of his hands as they lay 
on his knees in the firelight, and they had seemed rather 
white and fine; but seeing them now close to me, I could 
not but notice that they were rather coarse — broad, with 
squat fingers. Strange to say, there were hatrs in the centre 
of the palm. The nails were long and fine, and cut to a 
sharp point. As the Count leaned over me and his hands 
touched me, I could not repress a shudder. It may have been 
that his breath was rank, but a horrible feeling of nausea 
came over me, which, do what I would, I could not conceal. 
The Count, evidently noticing it, drew back ; and with a 
grim sort of smile, which showed more than be bad yet ^ 
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tfs protuberant teeth, sat himself down again on his own 
side of the fireplace. We were both silent for a while ; and 
as I looked towards the window I saw the first dim streak 
of the coming dawn. There seemed a strange stillness over 
everytliing; but as I listened I heard as if from down below 
in the valley the howling of many wolves. The Count's eyes 
gleamed, and he said : — 

"Listen to them — the children of the night. What music 
Ihey make I" Seeing, I suppose, some expression in my face 
strange to him, he added : — 

"Ah, sir, you dwellers in the city cannot enter into the 
Lieelings of the hunter." Then he rose and said : — 

"But you must be tired. Your bedroom is all ready, and 
s-morrow you shall sleep as late as you will. I have to be 
Wway till the afternoon; so sleep well and dream welt!" 
Vith a courteous bow, he opened for me himself the door to 
jctagonal room, and I entered my bedroom. . . . 
I am all in a sea of wonders. I doubt; I fear; I think 
range things which I dare not confess to my own soul. J 
i keep me, if only for the sake of those dear to me I I 

7 May. — It is again early morning, but I have rested and 
Hijoyed the last twenty-four hours, I slept till late in the 
lay, and awoke of my own accord. When I had dressed 
tnyself I went into the room where we had supped, and 
Eound a cold breakfast laid out, with coffee kept hot by the 
>ot being placed on the hearth. There was a card on the ta- 
'e, on which was written : — 
"I have to be absent for a while. Do not wait for me. — 
I set to and enjoyed a hearty meal. When I had 
tone, I looked for a bell, so that I might let the servants 
' I had finished ; but I could not find one. There are 
ainly odd deficiencies in the house, considering the ex- 
traordinary evidences of wealth which are round me. The 
table service is of gold, and so beautifully wrought that it 
inust be of immense value. The curtains and upholstery 
~]gf the chairs and sofas and the hangings of my bed are of 
Be costliest and most beautiful fabrics, and must have been 
Bf fabulous value when they were made, for they are centu- 
Tes old, though in excellent order. I saw something like 
I in Hampton Court, but there they were worn am' 
rayed and moth-eaten. But still in none of the rooms 
licre a mirror. There is not even a toilet g\ass o" "rerj XaS 
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and I had to get the little sliaving glass from my bag bs* 

fore I could either shave or brush my hair. I have not yet 
seen a servant anywhere, or heard a sound near the castle 
except the howling o£ wolves. Some time after I had finished 
my meal — I do not know whether to call it breakfast or din- 
ner, for it was between five and six o'clock when I had it — I 
looked about for something to read, for I did not like to go 
about the castle imtil I had asked the Count's permission. 
There was absolutely nothing in the room, book, newspaper, 
or even writing materials ; so I opened another door in the 
room and foimd a sort of library. The door opposite mine 
I tried, but found it locked. 

In the library I found, to my great delight, a vast number 
of English books, whole shelves full of them, and bound vol' 
umes of magazines and newspapers. A table in the centre 
was littered with English magazines and newspapers, though 
none of them were of very recent date. The books were o£ 
the most varied kind — history, geography, politics, political 
economy, botany, geology, law — all relating to England and 
English life and customs and manners. There were even 
such books of reference as the London Directory, the "Red" 
and "Blue" books, Whitaker's Almanac, the Army and Navy 
Lists, and — it somehow gladdened my heart to see it — the 
Law List. 

Whilst I was looking at the books, the door opened, and 
the Count entered. He saluted me in a hearty way, and 
hoped that I had had a good night's rest. Then he went 
on: — 

"I am glad you found your way in here, for I am sure thera 
is much that will interest you. These companions" — ^and 
he laid his hand on some of the books — ^"have been good 
friends to me, and for some years past, ever since I had th« 
idea of going to London, have given me many, many hours 
of pleasure. Through them I have come to know your great 
England; and to know her Is to love her. I long to go 
through the crowded streets of your mighty London, to bt 
in the midst of the whirl and rush of humanity, to share its 
hfe, its change, its death, and all that makes it what it is. 
But alas ! as yet I only know your tongue through books. 
To you, my friend, I look that I know it to speak," 

"But, Count," I said, "you know and speak English thor- 
oughly t" He bowed gravely. 

"I thank you, my friend, for your all too fUttterins « 
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lie, but yet I fear that I am but a little way on the road I 

Mild travel. True, I know the grammar and the words, 

t yet I know not how to speak them." 

"Indeed," I said, "you speak excellently." 

*'Not so," he answered. "Well I know that, did I move 

bd speak in your London, none there are who would not 

w me for a stranger. That is not enough for me. Here 

a noble ; I am boyar; the common people know me, and I 
n master. But a stranger in a strange land, he is no one ; 
len know him not — and to know not is to care not for. I 
pn content if I am like the rest, so that no man stops if he 
■Je me, or pause in his speaking if he hear my words, 'Ha, 
i! a stranger!' I have been so long master that I would be 
Hster still—or at least that none other should be master of 
You come to me not alone as agent of my friend Peter 
awkins, of E.xcter, to tell me all about my new estate in 
bndon. You shall, I trust, rest here with me a while, so 
Bt by our talking I may learn the English intonation ; and 
frould that you tell me when I make error, even of the 
Ballest, in my speaking. I am sorry that I had to be away 

' mg to-day; but you will, I know, forgive one who has so 

y important affairs in hand." 
' Of course I said all I could about being willing, and asked 
;1 might come into that room when I chose. He answered : 
fes, certainly," and added : — 

"You may go anywhere you wish in the castle, except 
rtiere the doors are locked, where of course you will not 
ish to go. There is reason that all things are as they are, 
d did you see with my eyes and know with my knowledge, 

would perhaps better understand." I said I was sure of 
"i, and then he went on : — 

'We are in Transylvania ; and Transylvania is not Eng^ 
id. Our ways are not your ways, and there shall be to you 
my strange things. Nay, from what you have told me o£ 
or experiences already, you know something of what 
Snge things there may be." 

"This led to much conversation ; and as it was evident that 
wanted to talk, if only for talking's sake, I asked liim 
ny questions regarding things that had already happened 
We or come within my notice. Sometimes he sheered off 

1 subject, or turned the conversation by pretending not to 
' ' ind ; but generally he answered all I askt'd mosk 

, liien as time went on, and I had sjot son^eistai 
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bolder, I asked him of some of the strange things of the p 

ceding night, as, for instance, why the coachman went to thfl 
places where he had seen the blue (tames. He then ex- 
plained to mc that it was commonly believed that on a certain 
night of the year — last night, in fact, when all evil spirits are 
supposed to have unchecked sway — a blue flame is seen over 
any place where treasure has been concealed. "That treasure 
has been hidden," he went on, "in the region through which 
you came last night, there can be but little doubt ; for it was 
the ground fought over for centuries by the Wallachian, the 
Saxon, and the Turk. Why, there is hardly a foot of soil in 
all this region that has not been enriched by the blood of 
men, patriots or invaders. In old days there were stirring 
times, when the Austrian and the Hungarian came up in' 
hordes, and the patriots went out to meet them — men and 
women, the aged and the children too — and waited their ■ 
coming on the rocks above the passes, that they might sweep 
destruction on them with their artificial avalanches. When 
the invader was triumphant he found but little, for whatever' 
there was had been sheltered in the friendly soil." 

"But how," said I, "can it have remained so long uniUs- 
covered, when there is a sure index to it if men will but takei 
the trouble to look ?" The Count smiled, and as his lips ra»! 
back over his gums, the long, sharp, canine teeth showed out' 
strangely ; he answered : — 

"Because your peasant is at heart a coward and a fooll' 
Those flames only appear on one night ; and on that night no 
man of this land will, if he can help it, stir without his doorfct 
And, dear sir, even if he did he would not know what to dOf 
Why, even the peasant that you tell nie of who marked thK 
place of the flame would not know where to look in daylight 
even for his own work. Even you would not, I dare be 
sworn, be able to find these places again ?" 

"There you are right," I said. "I know no more than dtfl 
dead where even to look for them." Then we drifted intti 
other matters. ! 

"Come," he said at last, "tell me of London and of th.* 
house which you have procured for me." With an apology 
for my remissness, I went into my own room to get the pi- 
pers from my bag. Whilst I was placing them in order 1 
heard a rattling of china and silver in the next room, and ai 
I passed through, noticed that the table had been cleared a ' 
the lamp lit, for it was by this time deep into the dark. " 
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i were also lit in tlie study or librarj-, and I found the 
t lying on the sofa, reading, of all things in the world, 
t English Bradshaw's Guide. When I came in he cleared 
: tyooks and papers from the table; and with him I went 

i plans and deeds and figures of all sorts. He was inter- 
.■d in everyt/iMg, and asked me a myriad questions about 
e place and its sui foundings. He clearly had studied be- 
irehand all he could get on the subject of the nei^bor- 
lod, for he evidently at the end knew very much more than 
did. When I remarked this, he answered : — 
"Well, but, my friend, is it not needful that I should? 
Dien I go there I shall be all alone, and my friend Barker 
mathan — nay, pardon me, I fall into my country's habit of 
itting your patronymic first — my friend Jonathan Harkcr 
ai not be by my side to correct and aid mc. He will b« in 
Sceter, miles away, probably working at papers of the law 
ith my other friend, Peter Hawkins. So!" 

We went thoroughly into the business of the purchase of 
e estate at Purfleet. When 1 had told him the facts and got 
B signature to the necessary papers, and had written a let- 

f with them ready to post to Mr, Hawkins, he began to 

k me how I had come across so suitaMc a place. I read to 

a the notes which I had made at the time, and which I in- 
ribe here : — 

"At Purfleet, on a by-road, I came across just »ucb a place 
t seemed to be required, and where was displayed a dilapi- 
»ted notice that the place was for sale. It is surrounded by 

high wall, of ancient structure, built of heavy stones, and 

Ki not been repaired for a large number of years. The 
sed gates are of heavy old oak and iron, all eaten with 

"The estate is called Carfax, no doubt a corruption of the 

1 Quatre Face, as the house is four-sided, agreeing with 

e cardinal points of the compass. It contains in all some 

Fenty acres, quite surrounded by the solid stone wall above 

Mitioned. There are many trees on it, which make it in 

es gloomy, and there is a deep, dark-looking pond or 

ill lake, evidently fed by some springs, as the water is 

and flows away in a fair-sized stream. The house is 

large and of all periods back. I should say. to medireTal 

;s, for one part is of stone immensely thick, with orilv a 

windows high up and heavily barred with iron It kxita 

fart of a keep, and is clo« to aa oW diaod or a^os^i^ 
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I could not enter it, as I had not the key of the door leading 
to it frwn the house, but I have taken with my kodak views 
of it from various points. The house has been added to, but 
in a very straggling way, and 1 can only guess at the amount 
of ground it covers, which must be very great. There are 
but few houses close at hand, one being a very large house 
only recently added to and formed into a private lunatic asy- 
lum. It is not, however, visible from the grounds," 

When I had finished, he said : — 

"I am glad that it is old and big, I myself am of an old 
family, and to live in a new house would kill me. A house 
cannot be made habitable in a day; and, after all, how few 
days go to make up a century, I rejoice also that there is a 
chapel of old times. We Transylvanian nobles love not to 
think that our bones may lie amongst the common dead, I 
seek not gaiety nor mirth, not the bright voluptuousness of 
much sunshine and sparkling waters which please the young 
and gay. I am no longer young; and my heart, through 
weary years of mourning over the dead, is not attuned to 
mirth. Moreover, the walls of my castle are broken ; the 
shadows are many, and the wind breathes cold through the 
broken battlements and casements, I love the shade and the 
shadow, and would be alone with my thoughts when I may," 
Somehow his words and his look did not seem to accord, or 
else it was that his cast of face made his smile look malig- 
nant and saturnine. 

Presently, with an excuse, he left me, asking me to put aK 
my papers together. He was some little time away, and I 
began to look at some of the books around me. One was an 
atlas, which I found opened naturally at England, as if that 
map had been much used. On looking at it I found in cer- 
tain places little rings marked, and on examining these I 
noticed that one was near London on the east side, manifestlj 
where his new estate was situated ; the other two were Ex- 
eter, and Whitby on the Yorkshire coast. 

It was the better part of an hour when the Count returned. 
"Aha!" he said; "still at your books? Goodt But you 
must not work always. Come: I am informed that your 
supper is ready." He took my arm, and we went into the 
next room, where I found an excellent supper ready on the 
table. The Count again excused himself, as he had dined 
out on his being away from home. But he sat as on the 
previous night, and chatted whilst I at* A.<ter euj^er I 
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gas on the last evening, and the Count stayed with 
:lng and asking questions on every conceivable 8ub- 
icti., liuur after hour. 1 felt that it was getting very lat« 
indeed, but I did not say anything, for I felt under obligatioo 
to meet my host's wishes in every way. I was not sleepy^ 
js the long sleep yesterday had fortified me ; but I could not 
help experiencing that chill which comes over one at the com- 
ing of the dawn, which is like, in its way, the turn of th« 
(life. They say that people who are near death die generally 
at the change to the dawn or at the turn of the tide ; any 
one who has when tired, and tied as it were to his post, ex- 
tierienced this change in the atmosphere can well believe it. 
All at once we heard the crow of a cock coming up with pre- 
Iternatural shrillness through the dear morning air; Count 
Dracula, Jumping to his feet, said: — 

"Why, there is the morning again ! How reroisg I sm to 
let you stay up so long. You must make your convcnatioo 
r^rding my dear new country of England, less intcrettinf , 
ta that I may not forget how time flies by us," and, wilh • 
tourtly bow, he quickly left me. 

I went into my own room and drew the curtains, bu* tiuft 
Was little to notice ; my window opened into the courtyaf d. 
a9 I could see was the warm grey of quickeune oky . &q f 
poUed the curtains again, and have written of Out 4»f. 

8 May. — I began to fear as I wrote in tias btMlc ttgt I «M 
getting too diffuse; but now I am glad 0at I i 
«etai] from the first, for there is sometfadtap w **>*^ ~ - 
this place and all in it that I cannot but fed oneaM'. 1 1 
I were safe out of it, or that I had never cjtat Hmi 
that this strange night-e-xistencc is tefiii^ ur. n^ ^at ■ 
that that were all ! If there were any ^Jtx to tiib' Mi 1 4 
kar it, but there is no one. 1 hare cnly thrCtaa 
with, and he! — I fear I am mysdf tkeaiilfflliY«__ 
the place. Let me be prosaic so farm 6aKCM%; U « 
belp me to bear up, and imaginatapB mmm m$ «M» ilt « 

e. If it does I am lost Letm^mfaHmKhtm 1 1 

'Of seem to, 

I only slept a few hours whtm I wtM 
tat I could not sleep any mort ^t tfk- 1 twfi I 
ditrmg glass bv the window. 2»0 mm JKmt f ' 

ave. Suddenly I felt a hand ' "' 

's voice saying to me, ' 
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When I found that I was a prisoner a sort of wild feelii^ 
came over me. I rushed up and down the stairs, trying 
every door and peering out of every window I could find; 
but after a Httle the conviction of my helplessness overpow- 
ered all other feelings. When I look back after a few hours 
I think I must have been mad for the time, for I behaved 
much as a rat does in a trap. When, however, the convic- 
tion had come to me that I was helpless I sat down quietly — 
as quietly as I have ever done anything in my life — and 
began to think over what was best to be done. I am think- 
ing still, and as yet have come to no definite conclusion. Of 
one thing "mlv ^n I certain ; that it is no use making my 
ideas inow» ro ale Count. He knows well that I am impris- 
oned : and as he has done it himself, and has doubtless his 
own motives for it, he would only deceive me if I trusted him 
fully with the facts. So far as I can see, my only plan will 
be to keep my knowledge and my fears to myself, and my 
eyes open. I am, I know, either being deceived, like a baby, 
by my own fears, or else I am in desperate straits ; and if 
the latter be so, I need, and shall need, all my brains to get 
through. 

1 had hardly come to this conclusion when I heard the 
great door below shut, and knew that the Count had re- 
turned. He did not come at once into the library, so 1 went 
cautiously to my own '■oom and found him making the bed. 
This was odd, but only confirmed what I had all along 
thought — that there were no servants in the house. When 
later I saw him through the chink of the hinges of the door 
laying the table in the dining-room, I was assured of it ; for 
if he does himself all these menial offices, surely it is proof 
that there is no one else to do them. This gave me a fright, 
for if there is no one else in the castle, it must have been the 
Count himself who was the driver of the coach that brought 
me here. This is a terrible thought; for if so, what does it 
mean that he could control the wolves, as he did, by onlt 
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tkdding up his hand in silence. How was it that all the 

people at Bistritz and on the coach had some terrible fear for 

me? What meant the giving of the crucifix, of the garlic, 

of the wild rose, of the mountain ash? Bless that good, 

X)d woman who hung the crucifix round my neck 1 for it is 

comfort and a strength to me whenever 1 touch it. It is 

l«dd that a thing which I have been taught to regard witii 

"disfavour and as idolatrous should in a time of loneliness 

and trouble be of help. Is it that there is something in the 

essence of the thing itself, or that it is a medium, a tangible 

help, in conveying memories of sympathy and comfort? 

Some time, if it may be, I must examine this matter and try 

to make up my mind about it. In the meantime I must 

find out all I can about Count Dracula, as it may help me to 

understand. To-night he may talk of himself, if I turn the 

mversation that way. I must be very careful, however, 

It to awake his suspicion. ' 

Midnight. — I have had a long talk with the Count. I 
asked him a few questions on Transylvania history, and he 
warmed up to the subject wonderfully. In his speaking of 
i things and people, and especially of battles, he spoke as if 
"^ e had been present at them all. This he afterwards ex- 
[ained by saying that to a boyar the pride of his house and 
ame is his own pride, that their glory is his glory, that their 
(ate is his fate. Whenever he spoke of his house he always 
bid "we," and spoke almost in the plural, like a king speak- 
ing. I wish I could put down all he said exactly as he said 

ft, for to me it was most fascinating. It seemed to have in 

it a whole history of the country. He grew excited as he 
spoke, and walked about the room pulling his great white 
moustache and grasping anything on which he laid his hands 

t though he would crusn it by main strength. One thing he 
id which I shall put down as nearly as I can ; for it tells 
its way the story of his race : — 
"We Szekelys have a right to be proud, for in our veins 
iws the blood of many brave races who fought as the lion 
Sghts, for lordship. Here, in the whirlpool of European 
races, the Ugric tribe bore down from Iceland the fighting 
Mjint which Thor and Wodin gave them, which their Ber- 
^■rrkers displayed to such fell intent on the seaboards of Eu- 
^^PfK, ay, and of Asia and Africa loo, till the peoples thought 
^^Bat the 'viTe wolves themselves had come. Here- too. ■«'we&u 
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they came, they found the Huns, whose warlike fuiy had 
swept the earth like a hving flame, till the dying peoples held 
that in their veins ran the blood of those old witches, who, 
expelled from Scythia had mated with the devils in the 
desert. Fools, fools 1 What devil or what witch was ever 
so great as Attila, whose blood is in these veins ?" He held 
up his arms. "Is it a wonder that we were a conquering 
race ; that we were proud ; that when the Magyar, the Lom- 
bard, the Avar, the Bulgar, or the Turk poured his thousands 
on our frontiers, we drove them back? Is it strange that 
when Arpad and his legions swept through the Hungarian 
fatherland he found us here when he reached the frontier; 
that the Honfoglalas was completed there ? And when the 
Hungarian flood swept eastward, the Szekelys were claimed 
as kindred by the victorious Magyars, and to us for centuries 
was trusted the guarding of the frontier of Turkey-land ; ay 
and more than that, endless duty of the frontier guard, for, 
as the Turks say, 'water sleeps, and enemy is sleepless.' Whc» 
more gladly than we throughout the Four Nations received 
the 'bloody sword,' or at its warlike call flocked quicker to 
the standard of the King? When was redeemed that great 
shame of my nation, the shame of Cassova, when the flags of 
the Walladi and the Magyar went down beneath the Cres- 
cent, who was it but one of my own race who as Voivode 
crossed the Danube and beat the Turk on his own ground? 
This was a Dracula indeed ! Woe was it that his own un- 
worthy brother, when he had fallen, sold his people to the 
Turk and brought the shame of slavery on them! Was U ■ 
not this Dracula, indeed, who inspired that other of his race j 
who in a later age again and again brought his forces ovet j 
the great river into Turkey-land ; who, when he was beaten j 
back, came again, and again, and again, though he had toll 
come alone from the bloody field where his troops were beii^ i 
slaughtered, since he knew that he alone could ultimately 
triumph ? They said that he thought only of himself. Bah I 
what good are peasants without a leader? Where ends the ■ 
war without a brain and heart to conduct it? Again, when, ! 
after the battle of Mohacs, we threw off the Hungarian yoke, .1 
we of the Dracula blood were amongst their leaders, for our 
spirit would not brook that we were not free. Ah, young'l 
sir, the Szekelys — and the Dracula as their heart's blood, .1 
their brains, and their swords — can boast a record that mualn '[ 
toom grawdis 5ike the Hapsburgs and the Romanoffs t 
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'er reach. The warlike days are over. Blood Is too pre- 
cious a thing in these days of dishonourable peace ; and the 
glories of the great races are as a tale that is told." 

It was by this time close on morning, and we went to bed. 
(_Mem. this diary seems horribly like the beginning of the 
''Arabian Nights," for everything has to break off at cock- 
row — or like the ghost of Hamlet's father.) 

12 May. — Let me begin with facts — bare, meagre facts, 
Verified by books and figures, and of which there can be no 
doubt. I must not confuse them with experiences which will 
bave to rest on ray own observation, or my memory of them. 
Last evening when the Count came from his room he began 
1>y asking me questions on legal matters and on the doing of 
Certain kinds of business. I had spent the day wearily over 
books, and, simply to keep my mind occupied, went over 
some of the matters I had been examined in at Lincoln's 
Inn. There was a certain method in the Count's inquiries, 
so I shall try to put them down in sequence ; the knowledge 
fliay somehow or some time be useful to me. 
t First, he asked if a man in England might have two solici- 
tors or more. I told him he might have a dozen if he 
wished, but that it would not be wise to have more than 
one solicitor engaged in one transaction, as only one could 
"act at a time, and that to change would be certain to 
militate against his interest. He seemed thoroughly to un- 
derstand, and went on to ask if there would be any practical 
difficulty in having one man to attend, say, to banking, and 
another to look after shipping, in case local help were needeo 
'^n a place far from the home of the banking solicitor. I J 
tsked him to explain more fully, so that I might not by any I 
"lance mislead him, so he said; — B 

"I shall illustrate. Your friend and mine, Mr. Peter 
Hawkins, from under the shadow of your beautiful cathedral 
It Exeter, which is far from London, buys for me through 
lour good self my place at London. Good ! Now here let 
nie say frankly, lest you should think it strange that I have 
sought the services of one so far off from London instead of 
90fne one resident there, that my motive was that no local 

Flnf«^st might be served save my wish only; and as one of 
on resident might, perhaps, have some purpose of him- 
)r friend to serve, T went thus afield to seek my agent, 
e labours should be only to my interest, ^ow , sm^^*^** 
4 
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I, who have much of affairs, wish to ship goods, say, to Ne«v 
castle,or Durham, or Harwich, or Dover, might it not be tlial 
it could with more ease be done by consigning to one in ^ 
these ports?" I answered that ceruinly it would be most ' 
easy, but that we solicitors had a system of agency one for 
the other, so that local work couid be done locally on instruc- 
tion from any solicitor, so that the client, simply placing him- 
self in the hands of one man, could have his wishes carried 
out by him without further trouble. 

"But," said he, "I could be at liberty to direct myself. I» 
it not so ?" 

"Of course," I replied ; "and such is often done by men 
of business, who do not like the whole of their affairs to be 
'inown by any one person." 

"Goodl" he said, and then went on to ask about the means 
of making consignments and the forms to be gone through, 
and of all sorts of difficulties which might arise, but by fore 
thought could be guarded against. I explained all these 
things to him to the best of my ability, and he certainly left 
me under the impression that he would have m?de a won- ■ 
derful solicitor, for there was nothing that he did not think 
of or foresee. For a man who was never in the country, antJ 
who did not evidently do much in the way of business, hiS 
knowledge and acumen were wonderful. When he had 
satisfied himself on these points of which he had spoken, and 
I had verified all as well as I could by the books available, he 
suddenly stood up and said : — 

"Have you written since your first letter to our friend Mr. 
Peter Hawkins, or to any other?" It was with some bitter- 
ness in my heart that I answered that I had not, that as yet 
I had not seen any opportunity of sending letters to anybody- 

"Then write now, my young friend," he said, laying 3 
heavy hand on my shoulder; "write to our friend and to any 
other ; and say, if it will please you, that you shall stay with 
me until a month from now." 

"Do you wish me to stay so long?" I asked, for my hear* 
grew cold at the thought. 

"I desire it much ; nay, I will take no refusal. When your 
master, employer, what you will, engaged that some one 
should come on his behalf, it was understood that my need* 
only were to be consulted. I have not stinted. Is it not 
soi"' 

What could I do but bow acceptance ? It was Mr. tun^a 
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Idos's interest, not mine, and I had to think of him, not my- 
self; and besides, which Count Dracula was speaking, there 
was that in his eyes and in his bearing which made me re- 
I member that I was a prisoner, and that if I wished it I could 
liave no choice. The Count saw his victory in my bow, and 
Us mastery in the trouble of my face, for he began at once 
to use them, but in his own smooth, resistless way ; — 

"I pray you, my good young friend, that you will not dis- 

raurse of things other than business in your letters. It will 

■doubtless please your friends to know that you are well, and 

"lat you look forward to getting borne to them. Is it not 

I?" As he spoke he handed me three sheets of note-paper 

nd three envelopes. They were all of the thinnest foreign 

lost, and looking at them, then at him, and noticing his quiet 

mile, with the sharp, canine teeth lying over the red under- 

K'jp, I understood as well as it he had spoken that I should be 

Ijareful what I wrote, for he would be able to read it. So I 

f determined to write only formal notes now, but to write fully 

to Mr. Hawkins in secret, and also to Mina, for to her I 

could write in shorthand, which would puzzle the Count, if 

he did see it. When I had written my two letters I sat quiet, 

-jpeading a book whilst the Count wrote several notes, refer- 

ifing as he wrote them to some books on his table. Then he 

>ok up my two and placed them with his own, and put by 

is writing materials, after which, the instant the door had 

" closed behind him, I leaned over and looked at the letters, 

which were face down on the table. I felt no compunction 

in doing so, for under the circumstances I felt that I should 

protect myself in every way I could. 

* One of the letters was directed to Samuel F, Billington, 

K 7, The Crescent, Whitby, another to Herr Leutner, 

Varna: the third was to Coutts & Co., London, and the 

!ourtb to Herren Klopstock & Billreuth, bankers, Buda- 

"Vsth. The second and fourth were unsealed. I was just 

.bout to look at them when I saw the door-handle move. I 

(ank back in my seat, having Just had time to replace the 

"letters as they had been and to resume my book before the 

Count, holding still another letter in his hand, entered the 

foom. He look up the letters on the table and stamped them 

irefuUy, and then turning to me, said : — 
"I trust vou will forgive me, but I have much work to do 
private this evening. You will, I hope, find all things as 
i 
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you wish." At the door he turned, and after a l 
pause said: — 

"Let me advise you, my dear young friend — nay, let me 
warn you with all seriousness, that should you leave these 
rooms you will not by any chance go to sleep in any otlier 
part of the castle. It is old, and has many memories, ana 
there are bad dreams for those who sleep unwisely. Be 
warned ! Should sleep now or ever overcome you, or be like 
to do, then haste to your own chamber or to these rooms, for 
your rest will then be safe. But if you be not careful in 
this respect, then" — He finished his speech in a gruesome 
way, for he motioned with his hands as if he were washing 
them. 1 quite understood ; my only doubt was as to whether 
any dream could be more terrible than the unnatural, horrible 
net of gloom and mystery which seemed closing round me. 

Later. — I endorse the last words written, but this time 
there is no doubt in question. I shall not fear to sleep in any 
place where be is not. I have placed the crucifix over the 
head of my bed — I imagine that my rest is thus freer from 
dreams; and there it shall remain. 

When he left me I went to my room. After a little while, 
not hearing any sound, I came out and went up the stone 
stair to where I could look out towards the Soutji. There 
was some sense of freedom in the vast expanse, inaccessible 
though it was to me, as compared with the narrow darkness 
of the courtyard. Looking out on this, I felt that I was in- 
deed in prison, and I seemed to want a breath of fresh air, 
though it were of the night. I am beginning to feel this 
nocturnal existence tell on me. It is destroying my nerve. 
I start at my own shadow, and am full of all sorts of horrible 
imaginings. God knows that there is ground for my terrible 
fear in this accursed place 1 I looked out over the beautiful 
expanse, bathed in soft yellow moonlight till it was almost 
as light as day. In the soft light the distant hills became 
melted, and the shadows in the valleys and gorges of velvety 
blackness. The mere beauty seemed to cheer me ; there, 
was peace and comfort in every breath I drew. As I leaned 
from the window my eye was caught by something moving a 
storey below me, and somewhat to my left, where I imagined, 
from the order of the rooms, that the windows of the Count's 
own room would look out. The window at which I sttxxi 
was tall and deep, stone-mullioQed, and though weathef 
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I worn, was still complete ; but it was evidently many a day 
I since the case had been there. I drew back behind the stcaie- 
1 work, and looked carefully out. 

What I saw was the Count's head coming out from the 
I window. I did not see the face, but I knew the man by the 
1 neck and the movement of his back and arms. In any cast 
I could not mistake the hands which I had had so many op' 
portimities of studying. I was at first interested and some- 
what amused, for it is wonderful how small a matter will in- 
terest and amuse a man when he is a prisoner. But my 
very feelings changed to repulsion and terror when I saw the 
whole man slowly emerge from the window and begin to 
crawl down the castle wall over that dreadful abyss, face 
down with his cloak spreading out around him like great 
: wings. At first I could not believe my eyes. I thought it 
I was some trick of the moonlight, some weird effect of 
■■Shadow ; but I kept looking, and it could be no delusion. I 
i saw the fingers and toes grasp the corners of the stones, 
Worn clear of the mortar by the stress of years, and by thus 
using every projection and inequality move downwards with 
considerable speed, just as a lizard moves along a wall. 

What manner of man is this, or what manner of creature 
' it in the semblance of man ? I feel the dread of this hor- 
rible place overpowering me ; I am in fear — in awful fear — • 
■ Bnd there is no escape for me ; I am encompassed about with 
Errors that I dare not think of j 

15 May. — Once more have I seen the Count go out in tiwfl 

~ard fashion. He moved downwards in a sidelong way, . 

*OH]e hundred feet down, and a good deal to the left. He 

"^nished into some hole or window. When his head had 

""^sappeared I leaned out to try and see more, but without 

^^^ail---the distance was too great to allow a proper angle of 

^ngrlit. I knew he had left the castle now, and thought to use 

^^F^c opportunity to explore more than I had dared to do as 

^V^. I went back to the room, and taking a lamp, tried alt 

^J»e doors. They were all locked, as I had expected, and the 

logics were comparatively new ; but I went down die stone 

'*^irs to the hall where I had entered originally. I found I 

E^**Uld pull back the bolts easily enough and unhook the great 
lins; but the door was locked, and the key was gone I 
at key must be in the Count's room ; I must watch should 
door be unlocked, so that I may get it and esca.^ \ 
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went on to make a thorough examination of the variom 
stairs and passages, and to try the doors that opened from 
them. One or two small rooms near the hall were open, but 
lliere was nothing to see in thera except old furniture, dusty 
with age and moth-eaten. At last, however, I found one 
door at the top of the stairway which, though it seemed to be 
locked, gave a little under pressure. I tried it harder, and 
found that it was not really locked, but that the resistance 
came from the fact tiiat the hinges bad fallen somewhat, and 
the heavy door rested on the floor. Here was an oppor- 
tunity which I might not have again, so I exerted myself, 
and with many efforts forced it back so that 1 could enter. 
I was now in a whig of the castle further to the right than 
the rooms I knew and a storey lower down. From the win- 
dows I could see that the suite of rooms lay along to the 
south of the castle, the windows of the end room looking 
out both west and south. On the latter side, as well as ti> 
the former, there was a great precipice. The castle was built 
on the comer of a great rock, so that on three sides it was 
quite impregnable, and great windows were placed here 
where sling, or bow, or culverin could not reach, and conse- 
quently light and comfort, impossible to a position which 
had to be guarded, were secured. To the West was a great 
valley, and then, rising far away, great jagged mountain 
fastnesses, rising peak on peak, the sheer rode studded with 
mountain ash and thorn, whose roots clung in cracks and 
crevices and crannies of the stone. This was evidently the 
portion of the castle occupied by the ladies in bygone days, 
for the furniture had more air of comfort than any I had 
seen. The windows were curtainless, and the yellow moon- 
light, flooding in through the diamond panes, enabled one 
to see even colours, whilst it softened the wealth of dust 
which lay over all and disguised in some measure the 
ravages of time and the moth. My lamp seemed to be of 
little effect in the brilliant moonlight, but I was glad to have 
it with me. for there was a dread loneliness in the place 
which chilled my heart and made my nerves tremble. Still, 
it was belter than living alone in the rooms which I had 
come to hate from the presence of the Count, and after try- 
ing a little to school my nerves, I found a soft quietude 
come over me. Here I am, sitting at a little oak table where 
in old times possibly some fair lady sat to pen, with much 
tiioueht and many blushes, her ill-spelt love-letter, and wrikj; 
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ing in my diary in shorthand all that has happened since I 
dosed it last. It is nineteenth century up-to-date with a 
vengeance. And yet, unless my senses deceive me, the old 
centuries had, and have, powers of their own which mere 

"modernity" cannot kill. 

Later: the Morning of 16 May. — God preserve iny sanity, 
for to this I am reduced. Safety and the assurance of safety 
are things of the past. Whilst I live on here there is but 
one thing to hope for: that I may not go mad, if, indeed, I 
be not mad already. If I be sane, then surely it is madden- 
ing to think that of all the foul things that lurk in this hate- 
ful place the Cotint is the least dreadful to me ; that to him 
slone I can look for safety, even though this be only whilst 
[ can serve his purpose. Great God ! merciful God ! Let 
me be calm, for out of that way lies madness indeed. I be- 
gin to get new lights on certain things which have puzzled 

K. Up to now I never quite knew what Shakespeare 
"' when he made Hamlet say ; — 



now, feeling as though my own brain were unhinged or 
if the shock had come which must end in its undoing, I 
n to my diary for repose. The habit of entering accu- 
dy must help to soothe me. 

The Count's mysterious warning frightened me at the 
it frightens me more now when I think of it, for in 
he has a fearful hold upon me. I shall fear to doubt 
It he may say ! 

Vhen I had written in my diary and had fortunately re- 
:ed the book and pen in my pocket I felt sleepy. The 
mt's warning came into my mind, but I took a pleasure 
disobeying it. The sense of sleep was upon me, and with 
Ac obstinacy which sleep brings as outrider. The soft 
Xilipht soothed, and the wide expanse without gave a 
K of freedom which refreshed me. I determined not to 
im to-night to the gloom-haunted rooms, but to sleep 
:, where of old ladies had sat and sung and lived sweet 
G whilst their gentle breasts were sad for their menfolk 
ly in the midst of remorseless wars. I drew ^ threat 
ch out of its place near the comer, so that, as I lay, I 
Idtook at the lovely view to east and south. tb^IF'^ "'V 
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ing of and uncaring for the dust, composed myself for sli 
I suppose I must have fallen asleep ; I hope so, but I fear, 
for all that followed was startlingly real — so real that now, 
sitting here in the broad, full sunlight of the morning, I can- 
not in the least believe that it was all sleep. 

I was not alone. The room was the same, unchanged in 
any way since I came into it ; I could see along the floor, in 
the brilliant moonlight, my own footsteps marked where " 
had disturbed the long accumulation of dust. In the mooa^ 
light opposite me were three young women, ladies by tht' 
dress and manner. I thought at the time that I must ' 
dreaming when I saw them, for, though the moonlight wa 
behind them, they threw no shadow on the floor. They cam 
close to me and looked at me for some time, and then whia 
pered together. Two were dark, and had high aquilin 
noses, like the Count, and great dark, piercing eyes, thl 
seemed to be almost red when contrasted with the pale ye 
low moon. The other was fair, as fair as can be, with grea 
wavy masses of golden hair and eyes like pale sapphires. 
seemed somehow to know her face, and to know it in c 
nection with some dreamy fear, but I could not recollect i 
the moment how or where. All three had brilliant whil 
teeth, that shone like pearls against the ruby of their volu 
tuous lips. There was something about them that niai 
me uneasy, some longing and at the same time some dea 
fear. I felt in my heart a wicked, burning desire that tl 
would kiss me with those red lips. It is not good to n 
this down, lest some day it should meet Mina's eyes t 
cause her pain ; but it is the truth. They whispered togetlifl 
and then they all three laughed — such a silvery, musio „ 
laugh, but as hard as though the sound never could ha'^p 
come through the softness of human lips. It was like the ii^ 
tolerable, tingling sweetness of water-glasses when play^ 
on by a cunning hand. The fair girl shook her head C 
quettishly, and the other two urged her on. One said :- 

"Go on ! You are first, and we shall follow ; yours is ti 
right to begin." The other added: — 

"He is young and strong; there are kisses for us all," 
lay quiet, looking out under my eyelashes in an agony d 
delightful anticipation. The fair girl advanced and I 
over me till I could feel the movement of her breath i:^ 
me. Sweet it was in one sense, honey-sweet, and sent ti 
( tingling through the nerves as her voice, but i 
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underlying the sweet, a bitter offensiveness, as one 
jn blood. 

&s afraid to raise my eyelids, but looked out and saw 
tiy under the lashes. The girl went on her knees, 
int over me, simply gloating. There was a deliberate 
uousness which was both thrilling and repulsive, and 
arched her neck she actually licked her lips like an 
till I could see in the moonlight the moisture shining 
scarlet lips and on tlie red tongue as it lapped the 
sharp teeth. Lower and lower went her head as the 
ent below the range of my mouth and chin and seemed 
to fasten on my throat. Then she paused, and 1 could 
le churning sound of her tongue as it licked her teeth 
s, and could feel the hot breath on my neck. Then 
n of my throat began to tingle as one's flesh does when 
ad that is to tickle it approaches nearer — nearer, I 
feel the soft, shivering touch of the lips on the super- 
re skin of my throat, and the hard dents of two sharp 
ost touching and pausing there. I closed my eyes in 
lorous ecstacy and waited — waited with beating heart, 
at that instant another sensation swept through me as 
15 lightning. I was conscious of the presence of the 
and of his being as if lapped in a storm of fury. As 
■s opened involuntarily I saw his strong hand grasp 
ider neck of the fair woman and with giant's power 
: back, the blue eyes transformed with fury, the white 
hamping with rage, and the fair cheeks blazing red 
ission. But tbe Count! Never did I imagine such 
ind fury, even to the demons of the pit. His eyes 
isitively blazing. The red light in them was lurid, 
le Hames of hell-fire blazed behind them. His face 
ithly pale, and the lines of it were hard like drawn 
the thick eyebrows that met over the nose now 
like a heaving bar of white-hot metal. With a fierce 
»{ his arm, he hurled the woman from him, and then 
■d to the others, as though he were beating them 
it was the same imperious gesture that I had seen 
the wolves. In a voice which, though low and al- 
ia whisper seemed to cut through the air and then 
nd the room as he said : — 

If dare )'ou touch him. any of you? How dare you 
la on him when I had forbidden it? Back, I tell you 
roan belongs to mel Beware how you roeAdla 
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with him, or you'll have to deal with me." The fair prl' 
with a laugh of ribald coquetry, turned to answer him : — 

"You yourself never loved; you never love!" On this 
the other women joined, and such a mirthless, hard, soulless 
laughter rang through the room that it almost made me faint 
to hear ; it seemed like the pleasure of fiends. Then the 
Count turned, after looking at my face attentively, and said 
in a soft whisper : — 

"Yes, I too can love; you yourselves can tell it from thS; 
past. Is it not so? Well, now I promise you that when ti 
am done with him you shall kiss him at your will. Now goW 
go ! I must awaken him, for there is work to be done." , 

"Are we to have nothing to-night ?" said one of them, wiW 
a low laugh, as she pointed to the bag which he had throwaj 
upon the floor, and which moved as though there were somd 
living thing within it. For answer he nodded his beai&| 
One of the women jumped forward and opened it. If n^ 
ears did not deceive me there was a gasp and a low wail, n 
of a half- smothered child. The women closed round, whillC 
I was aghast with horror : but as I looked they disappeared] 
and with them the dreadful bag. There was no door neal^ 
them, and they could not have passed me without my notic*^ 
ing. They simply seemed to fade into the rays of the moou-l 
light and pass out through the window, for I could see oifi^ 
side the dim. shadowy forms for a moment before they en-^ 
tirely faded away. 

Then the horror overcame me, and I sank down uncoo* 
scious. 



CHAPTER IV 
Jonathan harker's journal — continued 



ibed. If it be that I h 



>t dreamt, the 

mt must have carried me here. I tried to satisfy myself 
the subject, but could not arrive at any unquestionable 
". To be sure, there were certain small evidences, such 
it my clothes were folded and laid by in a manner which 
lot my habit. My watch was still unwound, and I am 
lurously accustomed to wind it the last thing before going 
1, and many such details. But these things are no proof, 
ley may have been evidences that my mind was not ai 
[, and, from some cause or another, I had certainly been 
1 upset. I must watch for proof. Of one thing I am 
: if it was that the Count carried me here and undressed 
e must have been hurried in his task, for my pockets 
[intact. I am sure this diary would have been a mystery 
1 which he would not have brooked. He would have 
r destroyed it. As I look round this room, although 
s been to me so full of fear, it is now a sort of sanctuary, 
r nothing can be more dreadful than those awful women, 
were — who are — waiting to suck my blood. 

p8 Afay. — T have been down to look at that room again in 
^ight, for I must know the truth. When I got to the 
OTway at the top of the stairs I found it closed. It had 
Wn so forcibly driven against the jamb that part of the 
■ woodwork was splintered. I could see that the boh of the 
jfcck had not been shot, but the door is fastened from the 
iside, I fear it was no dream, and must act on this sur- 



1 19 May. — I am surely in the toils. Last night the Count 
in the suavest tones to write three letters, one say- 
g that my work here was nearly done, and that I should 
" rt for home within a few days, another that I was starting 

hthc next morning from the time of the letter, and the third 
tt I had left the castle and arrived at Bistritz. I would 
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fain have rebelled, but felt that in the present state of tWogl 
It would be madness to quarrel openly with the Count whilst 
1 am so absolutely in his power ; and to refuse would be to 
excite his suspicion and to arouse his anger. He knows that 
I know too much, and that 1 must not live, lest I be dangjer- 
ous to him ; my only chance is to prolong my opportunities. 
Something may occur which will give me a chance to escape. 
I saw in his eyes something of that gathering wrath which 
was manifest when he hurled that fair woman from him. He 
explained to me that posts were few and uncertain, and that 
my writing now would ensure ease of mind to my friends; 
and he assured me with so much impressiveness tliat he 
would countermand the later letters, which would be held 
over at Bistritz until due time in case chance would admit o( 
my prolongingf my stay, that to oppose him would have been 
to create new suspicion. I therefore pretended to fall in with 
his views, and asked him what dates I should put on the let- 
ters. He calculated a minute, and then said : — 

"The first should be June 12, the second June 19, and the ■ 
third June 29." 

I know now the span of my life. God heip me I 

2S May. — There is a chance of escape, or at any rate of 
being able to send word home. A band of Szgany have 
come to the castle, and are encamped in the courtyard. These 
Szgany are gipsies ; I have notes of them in my book. Thqr 
are pecuhar to this part of the world, though allied to the 
ordinary gipsies ail the world over. There are thousands of 
them in Hungary and Transylvania, who are almost outside 
all law. They attach themselves as a rule to some great noble 
or boyar, and call themselves by bis name. They are fearless 
and without religion, save superstition, and they talk only ' 
their own varieties of the Romany tongue. 

I shall write some letters home, and shall try to get them ; 
to have them posted. I have already spoken them through 
my window to begin acquaintanceship. They took their 
hats off and made obeisance and many signs, which, how: 
ever, I could not understand any more than I could that] 
spoken language | 

I have written the letters. Mina's is in shtirthand, and I ' 
simply ask Mr. Hawkins to communicate with her. To hg. 
J have cjfplained my situation, but without the horrors whf 
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may only surmise. It would shock and frighten her to 
death were I to expose my heart to her. Should the letters 
not carry, then the Count shall not yet know my secret or the 
extent of my knowledge 

I have given the letters ; I threw them through the bars oi 
my window with a gold piece, and made what signs I could 
to have them posted. The man who took them pressed them 
to his heart and bowed, and then put them in his cap. I could 
do no more. I stole back to the study, and began to read. 
As the Count did not come in, I have written here 

The Count has come. He sat down beside me, and said in 
his smoothest voice as he opened two letters : — 
I "The Szgany has given me these, of which, though I know 
ikX whence they come, I shall, of course, take care. See !" 
-4ie must have looked at it — "one is from you, and to my 
friend Peter Hawkins ; the other" — here he caught sight of 
the strange symbols as he opened the envelope, and the dark 
bok came into his face, and his eyes blazed wickedly — "the 
oflier is a vile thing, an outrage upon friendship and hospi- 
tality! It is nrpt signed. Well ! so it cannot matter to us." 
And he calmly held letter and envelope in the flame of the 
lamp till they were consumed. Then he went on : — 

"The letter to Hawkins — that I shall, of course, send on, 
lince it is yours. Your letters are sacred to me. Your par- 
Am, my friend, that unknowingly I did break the seal. Will 
joti not cover it again?" He held out the letter to me, and 
with a courteous bow handed me a clean envelope. I could 
niy redirect it and hand it to him in silence. When he went 
tet of the room I could hear the key turn softly. A minute 
Itter I went over and tried it, and the door was locked. 
• When, an hour or two after, the Count came quietly into 

eroom ; his coming wakened me, for I had gone to sleep on 
fee sofa. He was very courteous and very cheery in his 
Banner, and seeing that I had been sleeping, he said : — 

"So, my friend, you are tired ? Get to bed. There is the 
Rtrest rest. I may not have the pleasure to talk to-night, 
Wee there are many labours to me ; but you will sleep, I 
fray." I passed to my room and went to bed, and, strange 
to say, slept without dreaming. Despair has its own calms. 

31 May. — ^This morning when I woke I thought I would 
geaviie myself with some paper and envelopes from ras \*1t 
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and keep them in my pocket, so that I might write ii 
should get an opportunitv; but again a surprise, again 
shock 1 

Every scrap of paper '-vas gone, and with it all my note 
my memoranda, relating to railways and travel, my letter c 
credit, in fact all that might be useful to me were I once oul 
side the castle, I sat and pondered a while, and then som 
thought occurred to me, and I made search of my portman 
teau and in the wardrobe where I had placed my clothes. 

The suit in which I had travelled was gone, and also ra; 
overcoat and rug ; I could find no trace of them anywhert 
This looked like some new scheme of villainy. . . . 

17 June. — This morning, as I was sitting on the edge 
my bed cudgelling my brains, I heard without a cracking 
whips and pounding and scraping of horses' feet up th 
rocky path beyond the courtyard. With joy I hurried to th 
window, and saw drive into the yard two great leiter-wag 
ons, each drawn by eight sturdy horses, and at the head 
each pair a Slovak, with his wide hat, great, nail-studdei 
belt, dirty sheepskin, and high boots. They had also thei 
long staves in hand. I ran to the door, intending to descent 
and try and join them through the main hall, as I thou^ 
that way might be opened for them. Again a shodc: nr 
door was fastened on the outside. 

Then I ran to the window and cried to them. They lookei 
up at me stupidly and pointed, but just then the "hetraan" 
the Szgany came out, and seeing them pointing to my win 
dow, said something, at which they laughed. Henceforth m 
effort of mine, no piteous cry or agonised entreaty, woul( 
make them even look at me. They resolutely turned awaj 
The leiter-wagons contained great, square boxes, with han 
dies of thick rope; these were evidently empty by the easi 
with which the Slovaks handled them, and by their resonanc 
as they were roughly moved. When they were all unloadei 
and packed in a great heap in one corner of the yard, thi 
Slovaks were given some money by the Szgany, and spittinj 
on it for luck, lazily went each to his horse's head. Shortl; 
afterwards I heard the cracking of their whips die away u 
the distance. 

24 June, before morning. — Last night the Count left mi 
early, and locked himself into his own room. As soon 9;^ 
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bred I ran up the winding stair, and looked out of the win- 
dow, which opened soutli. I thought I would watch for the 
Count, for there is something going on. The Szgany are 
quartered somewhere in the castle, and are doing work of 
[«ome kind. I know it, for now and then I hear a far-away, 
mufHed sound as of mattock and spade, and, whatever it ' 
it must be the end of some ruthless villainy. 

I had been at the window somewhat less than half an hour, 
when I saw something coming out of the Count's window. 
I drew back and watched carefully, and saw the whole man 
emerge. It was a new shock to me to find that he had on the 
juit of clothes which I had worn whilst travelling here, and 
dung over his shoulder the terrible bag which I had seen the 
women take away. There could be no doubt as to his quest, 
>nd in my garb, too ! This, then, is his new scheme of evil : 
that he will allow others to see me, as they think, so that he 
may both leave evidence that I have been seen in the towns 
w villages posting my own letters, and that any wickedness 
which he may do shall by the local people be attributed to 
me. 

It makes me rage to think that this can go on, and whilst 
I am shut up here, a veritable prisoner, but without that pro- 
tection of the law which is even a criminal's right and conso- 
l»tion. 

I thought I would watch for the Count's return, and for a 
tong time sat doggedly at the window. Then I began to no- 
tice that there were some quaint little specks floating in the 
tays of the moonlight. They were like the tiniest grains of 
dust, and they whirled round and gathered in dusters in a 
nebulous sort of way. I watched them with a sense of sooth- 
ing, and a sort of calm stole over me. I leaned back in the 
snbrasure in a more comfortable position, so that I could en- 
ey more fully the aerial gambolling. 
Something made me start up, a low, piteous howling of 
ogs somewhere far below in the valley, which was hidden 
Dm my sight. Louder it seemed to ring in my ears, and 
e floating motes of dust to take new shapes to the sound 
I they danced in the moonlight. I felt myself struggling 
I awake to some call of my instincts ; nay, my very soul was 
niggling, and my half-remembered sensibilities were striv- 
g 10 answer the call. T was becoming hypnotised ! Quicker 
I quicker danced the dust; the moonbeams seemed to 
f as they went by me into the mass of gloom be\Qnv4« 
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More and more they gathered till they seemed to take (Un 
phantom shapes. And then I started, broad awake and in 
full possession of my senses, and ran screaming from the 
place. The phantom shapes, which were becoming gradually 
materialised from the moonbeams, were those of the three 
ghostly women to whom I was doomed, I fled, and felt 
somewhat safer in my own room, where there was no moon- 
light and where the lamp was burning brightly. 

When a couple of hours had passed I heard something 
stirring in the Count's room, something like a sharp waU 
quickly suppressed ; and then there was silence, deep, awful 
silence, which chilled me. With a beating heart, I tried the 
door; but I was locked in my prison, and could do nothing. 
I sat down and simply cried. 

As I sat I heard a sound in the courtyard without — the 
agonised cry of a woman. I rushed to the window, and 
throwing it up, peered out between the bars. There, indeed, 
was a woman with dishevelled hair, holding her hands over 
her heart as one distressed with running. She was leaning 
against a corner of the gateway. When she saw my face at 
the window she threw herself forward, and shouted in a 
voice laden with menace : — 

"Monster, give me my child !" 

She threw herself on her knees, and raising up her hands, 
cried the same words in tones which wrung my heart. Then 
she tore her hair and beat her breast, and abandoned herseli 
to all the violences of extravagant emotion. Finally, she 
threw herself forward, and, though I could not see her, I 
could hear the beating of her naked hands against the door. 

Somewhere high overhead, probably on the tower, I heard 
the voice of the Count calling in his harsh, metallic whisper. 
His call seemed to be answered from far and wide by the 
howling of wolves. Before many minutes had passed a pack 
of them poured, like a pent-up dam when liberated, through 
the wide entrance into the courtyard. 

There was no cry from the woman, and the howHng of tii« 
wolves was but short. Before long they streamed away sin- 
gly, licking their lips. 

T could not pity her, for I knew now what had become of 
her child, and she was better dead. 

What shall I do? what can I do? How can I escape fron 
this dreadful ^ti^ii of night and gloofi and fear? 
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I 25 June, morning. — No roan knows till he has suffered 
"pom the night how sweet and how dear to his heart and eye 
le morning can be. When the sun grew so high this mom- 
^m^ that it struck the top of the great gateway opposite my 
mndow, the high spot which it touched seemed to me as if 
flie dove from the aric had hghted there. My fear fell from 
me as if it had been a vapourous garment which dissolved in 
the warmth. I must take action of some sort whilst the 
courage of the day is upon me. Last night one of my post- 
dated letters went to post, the first of that fatal series which 
is to blot out the very traces of my existence from the earth. 
Let me not think of it. Action ! 

It has always been at night-time that I have been molested 
or threatened, or in some way in danger or in fear. I have 
not yet seen the Count in the daylight. Can it be that he 
sleeps when others wake, that he may be awake whilst liiey 
sleep? If I could only get into his rooml But there is no 
possible way. The door is always locked, no way for me. 

Yes, there is a way, if one dares to take it. Where his 
body has gone why may not another body go? I have seen 
him myself crawl from his window? Why should not I imi- 
tate him, and go in by his window? The chances are des- 
perate, but my need is more desperate still. I shall risk it. 
At the worst it can only be death ; and a man's death is not 
a calf's, and the dreaded Hereafter may still be open to me. 
God help me in my task I Good-bye, Mina, if I fail ; good- _ 
bye, mv faithful friend and second father ; good-bye, all, ani I 
last of 'all Mina I ' ' 

Same day, later. — I have made the effort, and, God help- 
ing me, have come safely back to this room. I must put 
4own every detail in order. I went whilst my courage was 
fresh straight to the window on the south side, and at once 
Kit outside on the narrow ledge of stone which runs round 
Die building on this side. The stones are big and roughly 
cut, and the mortar has by process of time been washed 
away between them. I took off my boots, and ventured out 
on the desperate way. I looked down once, so as to make 
E tbat a sudden glimpse of the awful depth would not 
le, but after that kept my eyes away from it. I 
fWfiU the ■direction and distance of the Count's 
Imade for it as well as I could, having tc?;^tA 
Tties available. I did not feel dizzv—Y smv 
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pose I was too excited — and the time seemed ridiculously 
short till I found myself standing on the window-sill and 
trying to raise up the sash. I was filled with agitation, how- 
ever, when I bent down and slid feet foremost in through 
the window. Then I looked around for the Count, but, with 
surprise and gladness, made a discovery. The room was 
empty! It was barely furnished with odd things, which 
seemed to have never been used ; the furniture was some- 
thing the same style as that in the south rooms, and was cov- 
ered with dust. I looked for the key, but it was not in the 
lock, and I could not find it anywhere. The only thing I 
found was a great heap of gold in one comer — gold of all 
kinds, Roman, and British, and Austrian, and Hungarian, 
and Greek and Turkish money, covered with a film of dust, 
as though it had lain long in the ground. None of it that I 
noticed was less than three hundred years old. There were 
also chains and ornaments, some jewelled, but all of them 
old and stained. 

At one corner of the room was a heavy door. I tried it, 
for, since I could not find the key of the room or the key of 
the outer door, which was the main object of my search, I 
must make further examination, or all my efforts would be 
in vain. It was open, and led through a stone passage to g 
circular stairway, which went steeply down. I descended, 
minding carefully where I went, for the stairs were dark, 
being only lit by loopholes in the heavy masonry. At the 
Isottom there was a dark, tunnel-like passage, through which 
came a deathly, sickly odour, the odour of old earth newly 
turned. As I went through the passage the smell grew 
closer and heavier. At last I pulled open a heavy door which 
stood ajar, and found myself in an old, ruined chapel, which 
had evidently been used as a graveyard. The roof was 
broken, and in two places were steps leading to vaults, but 
the ground had recently been dug over, and the earth placed 
in great wooden boxes, manifestly those which had been 
brought by the Slovaks. There was nobody about, and I 
made search for any further outlet, but there was none. 
Then I went over every inch of the ground, so as not to lose 
a chance. I went down even into the vaults, where the dim 
light struggled, although to do so was a dread to my very 
soul. Into two of these I went, but saw nothing except frag- 
ments of old coffins and piles of dust ; in the third, however, 
I made a discovery. 
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There, in one of the great boxes, of which there were fif^ 
h all, on a pile of newly dug earth, lay the Count ! He was 
either dead or asleep, I could not say which — for the eyes 
were open and stony, but without the glass iness of death — 

Sd the cheeks had tlie warmth of life through all their pal- 
■ ; the lips were as red as ever. But there was no sign of 
movement, no pulse, no breath, no beating of the heart I 
bent over him, and tried to find any sign of life, but in vain. 
He could not have lain tliere long, for the earthy smell would 
have passed away in a few hours. By the side of the box 
was its cover, pierced with holes here and there. I thought 
he might have the keys on him, but when I went to search 
I saw the dead eyes, and in them, dead tliough they were, 
such a look of hate, though unconscious of me or my pres- 
ence, that I fled from the place, and leaving the Count's room 
by the window, crawled again up the castle wall. Regain- 
ing my room chamber, I threw myself panting upon the bed 
and tried to think 

29 /tme. — To-day is the date of my last letter, and the 
Count has taken steps to prove that it was genuine, for again 
I saw him leave the castle by the same window, and in my 
dothes, As he went down the wall, lizard fashion, I wished 
I had a gun or some lethal weapon, that I might destroy him ; 
but I fear that no weapon wrought alone by man's hand 
ifould have any effect on him. I dared not wait to see him 
Wum, for I feared to see those weird sisters. I came back 
to the library, and read there till I fell asleep. 

I was awakened by the Count, who looked at me as grimly 
to a man can look as he said : — 
"To-morrow, my friend, we must part. You return to 
ir beautiful England, I to some work which may have 
h an end that we may never meet. Yonr letter home has 
en despatched ; to-morrow I shall not be here, but all shall 
ready for your journey. In the morning come the Szgany, 
.have some labours of their own here, and also come 
" ' " .tSaey have gone, my carriage shall 
you to the Borgo Pass to meet 1 
Bistritz. But I am in Uopea 
Dracula." I suspected I 
Sincerity ! It 1 
it in conneo* J 
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"Why may I not go to-night?" 

"Because, dear sir, my coachman and horses are away on 
a mission." 

"But I would walk with pleasure, I want to get away at 
once." He smiled, such a soft, smooth, diabolical smile that 
I knew there was some trick behind his smoothness. He 
said : — 

"And your baggage?" 

"I do not care about it, I can send for it some other 

The Count stood up, and said, with a sweet courtesy which 
tiiade me rub my eyes, it seemed so real : — 

"You English have a saying which is close to my heart, 
for its spirit is that which rules our boyars: 'Welcome the 
coming; speed the parting guest' Come with me, my dear 
young friend. Not an hour shall you wait in my house 
against your will, though sad am I at your going, and that 
you so suddenly desire it. Come !" With a stately gravity, 
he, with the lamp, preceded me down the stairs and along 
the hall. Suddenly he stopped. 

"Hark!" 

Close at hand came the howling of many wolves. It was 
almost as if the sound sprang up at the rising of his hand, 
just as the music of a great orchestra seems to leap under 
the baton of the conductor. After a pause of a moment, he 
proceeded, in his stately way, to the door, drew back the pon- 
derous bolts, unhooked the heavy chains, and began to draw 
it ^en. 

To my intense astonishment I saw that it was unlocked. 
Suspiciously I looked all round, but could see no key of any 
kind. 

As the door began to open, the howling of the wolves 
without grew louder and angrier; their red jaws, with 
champing teeth, and their blunt-clawed feet as they leaped) 
came in through the opening door, I knew then that to 
struggle at the moment against the Count was useless. With 
such allies as these at his command, I could do nothing. But 
still the door continued slowly to open, and only the Count's 
body stood in the gap. Suddenly it struck me that tliis might 
be the moment and means of my doom ; I was to be given to 
the wolves, and at my own instigation. There was a diaV 
cal wickedness in the idea great enough for the Count 
p$ a last chance I cried mU 
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"Shut the door; I shall wait till morning!" and covered 
y face with my hands to hide my tears of bitter disap- 
jintment. With one sweep of his powerful arm, the Count 
irew the door shut, and the great bolts clauged and echoed 
irough the hall as they shot back into their places. 
In silence we returned to the library, and after a minute 
or two I went to my own room. The last I saw of Count 
Dracula was his kissing his hand to me ; with a red light of 
triumph in his eyes, and with a smile that Judas in hell might 
be proud of. 

When I was in my room and about to lie down, I thought , 
I heard a whispering at my door. I went to it softly and j 
listened. Unless my ears deceived me, I heard the voice oi J 
the Count : — ' 

"Back, back, to your own place! Your time is not yet 
come. Waitl Have patience 1 To-night is mine. To-mor- 
row night is yours!" There was a low, sweet ripple of 
Uughter, and in a rage I threw open the door, and saw with- 
out the three terrible women licking their lips. As I ap- 
peared they all joined in a horrible laugh, and ran away. 

I came back to my room and threw myself on my knees. 
It is then so near the end? To-morrow! to-morrow! Lord, . 
help me, and those to whom I am dear ! j 

30 June, morning. — These may be the last words I ever \ 
write in this diary. I slept till just before the dawn, and 
Ifiien I woke threw myself on my knees, for I determined 
fliat if Death came he should find me ready. 

At last T felt that subtle change in the air, and knew that 
fbe morning had come. Then came the welcome cock-crow. 
Bid I felt that I was safe. With a glad heart, I opened my 
If and ran down to the hall. I had seen that the door was 
ocked, and now escape was before me. With hands that , 
mnbled with eagerness, I unhooked the chains and drew,i 
it the massive bolts. 1 

t the door would not move. Despair seized me. I | 
"ed, at the door, and shook it till, massiveas it ] 
1 its casement. I could see the bolt shot. It 
1 after I left the Count. 

e took me to obtain that key at any risk, 
i and there to scale the wall acain and 
He might kill me, but death no"M 1 
if evils. Without a pause 1 tus\« 
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up to the east window, and scrambled down the wall, u 1m« 
fgre, into the Count's room. It was empty, but tliat was ai 
I expected. I could not see a key anywhere, but the he^ of 
gold remained, I went through the door in the corner and 
down the winding staJr and along the dark passage to the dA 
chapel. I knew now well enough where to find the monster 
I sought, 

— The great box was in the same place, close against the 
wall, but the lid was laid on it, not fastened down, but with 
the nails ready in their places to be hammered home, I 
knew I must reach the body for the key, so I raised the lid, 
and laid it back against the wall ; and then I saw somethii^ 
which filled my very soul with horror. There lay the Count, 
but looking as if his youth had been half renewed, for the 
white hair and moustache were changed to dark iron-grey; 
the cheeks were fuller, and the white skin seemed ruby-red 
underneath ; the mouth was redder than ever, for on the lips 
were gouts of fresh blood, which trickled from the comers 
of the mouth and ran over the chin and neck. Even the 
deep, burning eyes seemed set amongst swollen flesh, for the 
lids and pouches underneath were bloated. It seemed as ii 
the whole awful creature were simply gorged with blood. 
He lay like a filthy leech, exhausted with his repletion. I 
shuddered as I bent over to touch him, and every sense ia 

_^e revolted at the contact ; but I had to search, or I was lost. 
The coming night might see my own body a banquet in I 
similar way to those horrid three. I felt all over the body, 
but no sign could I find of the key. Then I stopped and 
looked at the Count. There was a mocking smile on the 
bloated face which seemed to drive me mad. This was the 
being I was helping to transfer to London, where, perhaps, 
for centuries to come he might, amongst its teeming mil- 
lions, satiate his lust for blood, and create a new and ever- 
widening circle of semi-demons to batten on the helpless. 
The very thought drove me mad. A terrible desire came 
upon me to rid the world of such a monster. There was no 
lethal weapon at hand, hut I seized a shovel which the work- 
men had been using to fill the cases, and lifting it higli 
struck, with the edge downward, at the hateful face. But as 
I did so the head turned, and the eyes fell full upon me, with 
all their blaze of basilisk horror. The sight seemed to para< 
lyse me, and the shovel turned in my hand and glanced from 
riie face, merely making a deep gash above the forebeaA 
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e shovel fell from my hand across the box, and as I pulled 
Iway the flange of the blade caught the edge of the lid 
ich fell over again, and hid the horrid thing from my 
The last glimpse I had was of the bloated face, blood- 
bed and fixed with a grin of mahce which would have 
d its own in the nethermost hell. 

I thought and thought what should be my next move, but 
■ brain seemed on fire, and I waited with a despairing feel- 
f growing over me. As I waited I heard in the distance a 
By song sung by merry voices coming closer, and through 
ar song the rolling of heavy wheels and the cracking of 
Bps; the Szgany and the Slovaks of whom the Count had 
iken were coming. With a last look around and at the box 
ach contained the vile body, I ran from the place and 
bed the Count's room, determined to rush out at the mo- 
nt the door should be opened. With strained ears, 1 
1, and heard downstairs the grinding of the key in the 
sat lock and the falling back of the heavy door. There 
St have been some other means of entry, or some one had 
ley for one of the locked doors. Then there came the 
uid of many feet tramping and dying away in some pas- 

e which sent up a clanging echo. I turned to run do\vn 

un towards the vault, where I might find the new en- 
Dce; but at the moment there seemed to come a violent 
ff of wind, and the door to the winding stair blew to with 
hock that set the dust from the lintels flying. When I ran 
push it open, I found that it was hopelessly fast. I was 
'in a prisoner, and the net of doom was closing round me 
« closely. 

iAb I write there is in the passage below a sound of many 
Diping feet and the crash of weights being set down heav- 
j^doubtless the boxes, with their freight of earth. There 
\ of hammering; it is the box being nailed down, 
r tlie heavy feet tramping again along the hall, 
. ther idle feet coming behind them, 
f'is shut, and the chains rattle ; there is a grinding 
1 the lock : I can hear the key withdraw : then 
(foor opens and shuts; I hear the creaking of lock 

1 the courtyard and down the rocky way the roll 
*\k crack nf whips, and the chorus of the 
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Mina is a woman, and there is nought in common. They ai 
devik of the Pit ! 

I shall not remain alone with them ; I shall try to scale ti 
castle wall farther than I have yet attempted* I shall tal 
some of the gold with me, lest I want it later. I may find 
way from this dreadful place. 

And then away for home! away to the quickest an 
nearest train ! away from this cursed spot, from this curse 
land, where the devil and his children still walk with earthl 
feet! 

At least God's mercy is better than that of these monster 
und the precipice is steep and high. At its foot a man ma. 
fteep— as a man. Good-bye, all! Mint 



CHAPTER V 

Letter from Miss Mina Murray to Miss Lucy WestenrtL 

^ "9 May. 

My dearest Lucy, — 

"Forgive my long delay in writing, but I have been simplj 
iPverwhelmed with work. The life of an assistant schoolmis- 
tress is sometimes trying. I am longing to be witJi you, and 
by the sea, where we can talk together freely and build our 
castles in the air, I have been working very hard lately, be- 
cause I want to keep up with Jonatlian's studies, and I have 
been practising shorthand very assiduously. When we are 
! married I shall be able to be useful to Jonathan, and if I can 
stenograph well enough I can take down what he wants to 
say in this way and write it out for him on the typewriter, at 
which also I am practising very hard. He and I sometimes 
Write letters in shorthand, and he is keeping a stenograpliic 
journal of his travels abroad. When I am with you I shall 
.«eep a diary in the same way, I don't mean one 
of those two-pages-to-the-week- with- Sun day- squeezed-in-a- 
corner diaries, but a sort of journal which I can write in 
whenever I feel inclined. I do not suppose there will be 
Oiuch of interest to other people ; but it is not intended for 
them, I may show it to Jonathan some day if there is in it 
Anything worth sharing, but it is really an exercise book. I 
*hall try to do what I see lady journalists do : interviewing 
*Jid writing descriptions and trying to remember conversa- 
tions. I am told that, with a little practise, one can remembei 
*11 that goes on or that one hears said during aday. However 
*e shall see. I will tell you of my little plans when we meet, 
l^have just had a few hurried lines from Jonathan from 
Transylvania. He is well, and will be returning in about a 
*eek. I am longing to hear all his news. It must be so nice 
*" See strange countries. I wonder if we — I mean Jonathan 
■"d I — shall ever see them together. There is the ten o'clock 
Wl ringing. Good-bye. 

"Your loving 

" Mina. 
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"Tell me all the news when you write. You have not toU 
me anything for a long time. I hear riunours, and especiaU/ 
of a tidl, handsome, curly-haired man ? ? ?" 

H Letter, Lucy Westenra to Mina Murray, ^^| 

W "17, Chatham Street, ^™ 

I "WednesdayrX 

I "My dearest Mina, — J 

I "I must say you tax me very unfairly with being a tad" 

correspondent. I wrote to you twice since we parted, and 
your last letter was only your second. Besides, I have noth- 
ing to tell you. There is really nothing to interest you, 
Town is very pleasant Just now, and we go a good deal to 
picture-galleries and for walks and rides in the park. As to 
the tall, curly-haired man, I suppose it was the one who was 
with me at the last Pop. Some one has evidently been telling 
tales. That was Mr. Holmwood. He often comes to see us, 
and he and mamma get on very well together ; they have so 
many things to talk about in common. We met some time 
ago a man that would just do for you, if you were not al- 
ready engaged to Jonathan. He is an excellent parti, being 1 
handsome, well off, and of good birth. He is a doctor am [ 
really clever. Just fancy! He is only nine-and-twenty, affii 
he has an immense lunatic asylum all under his own ca^^ 
Mr. Holmwood introduced him to me, and he called here to 
see us, and often comes now. I think he is one of the most 
resolute men I ever saw. and yet tlie most calm. He seeffls 
absolutely imperturbable. I can fancy what a wonderful 
power he must have over his patients. He has a curious 
habit of looking one straight in the face, as if trying to read 
one's thoughts. He tries this on very much with me, bull 
flatter myself he has got a tough nut to crack. I know that 
from my glass. Do you ever try to read your own face? ^ I 
do, and I can tell you it is not a bad study, and gives yoo 
more trouble than you can well fancy if you have never tried 1 
it. He says that I afford him a curious psychological studji 
and I humbly think I do. I do not, as you know, take sUr 
ficient interest in dress to be able to describe the new fash- 
ions. Dress is a bore. That is slang again, but never mind; 
Arthur says that every day. There, it is all out. Miai, «* 
kave toM all our secrets to each other since we \ 
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liave slept together and eaten togetlier, and laughed 
cried together; and now, though I have spoken, I would 
to speak more. Oh, Mina, couldn't you guess ? I love 
. I am blushing as 1 write, for although I think he loves 
e, he has not told me so in words. But oh, Mina, I love 
I love him ; I love him I There, that does me good, I 
ish I were with you, dear, sitting by the fire undressing, 
we used to sit ; and I would try to tell you what I feel. I 
D not know how I am writing this even to you. I am afraid 
' stop, or I should tear up the letter, and I don't want to 
op, for I do so want to tell you all. Let me hear from you 
t once, and tell me all that you think about it. Mina, I must 
lop. Good-night. Bless me in your prayers; and, Mina* 
By for my happiness. 

"LOCY. 

"P.S. — I need not tell you this is a seq^t. Good-night 
win. "lJ> 

Letter, Lucy Westenra to Mina Murray, 

"24 May. 
T&y dearest Mina, — 
"Thanks, and thanks, and thanks again for your sweet 
rtter. It was so nice to be able to tell you and to have your 

ympathy. 

"My dear, it never rains but it pours. How true the old 
roverbs are. Here am I, who shall be twenty in Septem- 
O", and yet I never had a proposal till to-day, not a real pro- 
Osal, and to-day I have had three. Just fancy! Three pro- 
Osals in one day! Isn't it awful I I feel sorry, really and 
nily sorry, for two of the poor fellows. Oh, Mina, I am so 
Bppy that I don't know what to do with myself. And three 
roposals! But. for goodness' sake, don't tell any of the 
Vis, or they would be getting all sorts of extravagant ideas 
Dd imagining themselves injured and slighted if in their 
try first day at home they did not get six at least. Some 
wis are so vain ! You and I, Mina dear, who arc engaged 
id are going to settle down soon soberly into old married 
Oraen, can despise vanity. Wei!, T must tell you about tb". 
" '., but you must keeff it a secret, dear, from et'ery 
of course, Jonathan. You will tell him, becai' 
' I were in your i^ ,inly tell Arthur. Aw 
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ought to tell her husband everything — don't you think an 
dear? — and I must be fair. Men like women, certainly theil 
wives, to be quite as fair as tliey are; and women, I am 
afraid, are not always quite as fair as liiey should be. Well, 
my dear, number One came just before lunch. I told you of 
him, Dr. John Seward, the lunatic-asylum man, with th« 
strong jaw and the good forehead. He was very cool out- 
wardly, but was nervous all the same. He had evidently 
been schooling himself as to all sorts of little things, and re- 
membered them ; but he almost managed to sit down on his 
silk hat, which men don't generally do when they are cocA, 
and then when he wanted to appear at ease he kept playing 
with a lancet in a way that made me nearly scream. He 
spoke to me, Mina, very straightforwardly. He told me how 
dear I was to him, though he had known me so little, and 
what his life would be with me to help and cheer him. Hi 
was going to tell me how unhappy he would be if I did not 
care for him, but when he saw me cry he said that he was a 
brute and would not add to my present trouble. Then he 
broke off and asked if I could love him in time ; and when 
I shook my head his hands trembled, and then with some 
hesitation he asked me if I cared already for any one else. 
He put it very nicely, saying that he did not want to wring 
ray confidence from me, but only to know, because if » 
woman's heart was free a man might have hope. And then, 
Mma, I felt a sort of duty to tell him that there was sonw 
one. I only told him that much, and then he stood up, and 
he looked very strong and very grave as he took both my 
hands in his and said he hoped I would be happy, and that 
if I ever wanted a friend I must count him one of my best 
Oh, Mina dear, I can't help crying; and you must excuse 
this letter being all blotted. Being proposed to is all very 
nice and all that sort of thing, but it isn't at all a happy thing 
when you have to see a poor fellow, whom you know loves 
you honestly, going away and looking all broken-hearted, 
and to know that, no matter what he may say at the moment, 
you are passing quite out of his life. My dear, I must stop 
here at present, I feel so miserable, though I am so happy. 

"Evening. 
"Arthur has just gone, and I feel in better spirits thaB ^ 
when I left off, so I can go on telling you about the dajt ■ 
.Well, my dear, number two came after lunch. He is saA 
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: fellow, an American from Texas, and he looks so 
young and so fresh that it seems almost impossible that hft 
has been to so many places and has had such adventures. I 
sympathize with poor Desdemona when she had such a dan- 
gerous stream poured in her ear, even by a black man, I 
suppose that we women are such cowards that we think a 
man will save us from fears, and we marry him. I know 
lflOw what I would do if I were a man and wanted to make 
igirl love me. No, I don't, for there was Mr. Morris tell- 
I us his stories, and Arthur never told any, and yet— 1 
y dear, 1 am somewhat previous, Mr. Quincey P. Morris 
lund rae alone. It seems that a man always does find a girl 
* ne. No, he doesn't, for Arthur tried twice to make a. 
ince, and I helping him all I could ; I am not ashamed to 
jr it now. I must tell you beforehand that Mr. Morris 
(esn't always speak slang — that is to say, he never does so 
■ strangers or before them, for he is really well educateo 
id has exquisite manners — but he found out that it amused 
t to hear him talk American slang, and whenever I was- 
fesent, and there was no one to be shocked, he said such 
Bnny things. I am afraid, my dear, he has to invent it all, 
or it fits exactly into whatever else he has to say. But this 
I a way slang has. I do not know myself if I shall ever 
peak slang ; I do not know if Arthur likes it, as I have never 
ord him use any as yet. Well, Mr. Morris sat down be- 
iile me and looked as happy and jolly as he could, but I 
tald see all the same that he was very nervous. He took 
yhand in his, and said ever so sweetly: — 
"'Miss Lucy, I know I ain't good enough to regulate the 
fin's of your little shoes, but I guess if you wait till you 
id a man that is you will go join them seven young women 
Itfa the lamps when you quit. Won't you just hitch up 
mgside of me and let us go down the long road together, 
riving in double harness?' 

"Well, he did look so good-humoured and so jolly that it 
Idn't seem half so hard to refuse him as it did poor Dr. 
(ward; so I said, as lightly as I could, that I did not know 
Wthing of hitching, and that I wasn't broken to harness at 
1 yet. Then he said that he had spoken in a light manner, 
)d he hoped that if he had made a mistake in doing so on 
grave, so momentous, an occasion fnr him, I wou!d for- 
e him. He really did look serious when he was sayii 
nuldn't help feeling a bit serious too — I know 
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you will think me a horrid flirt — though I couldn't help feel- 
ing a sort of exultation that he was number two in one day. 
And then, niy dear, before i could say a word he began pour- 
ing out a perfect torrent of love-making, laying his very 
heart and soul at my feet. He looked so earnest over it that 
I shall never again think that a man must be playful always, 
and never earnest, because he is merry at times. I suppose 
he saw something in my face which checked him, for he sud- 
denly stopped, and said with a sort of manly fervour that I 
could have loved him for if I had been free: — , 

" 'Lucy, you are an honest- hearted girl, I know. I should i 
not be here speaking to you as I am now if I did not believe 
you clean grit, right through to the very depths of your soul. 
Tell me, like one good fellow to another, is there any one 
else that you care for? And if tliere is I'll never trouble 
you a hair's breadth again, but will be, if you will let me, i 
very faithful friend.' 

"My dear Mina, why are men so noble when we women 
are so little worthy of them? Here was I almost making 
fun of this great-hearted, true gentleman. I burst into tears 
— I am afraid, my dear, you will think this a very sloppy 
letter in more ways than one — and 1 really felt very badly- 
Why can't they let a girl marry three men, or as many as 
want her, and save all this trouble? But this is heresy, and 
I must not say it. I am glad to say that, though I was cry- 
ing. I was able to look into Mr. Morris's brave eyes, and I 
told him out straight : — 

" 'Yes, there is some one I love, though he has not told 
me yet that he even loves me.' I was right to speak to him 
so frankly, for quite a light came into his face, and he put 
out both his hands and took mine — I think I put them into 
his — and said in a hearty way : — 

" 'That's my brave girl. It's better worth being late for a 
chance of winning you than being in time for any other girf 
in the world. Don't cry, my dear. If it's for me. I'm a hard 
nut to crack ; and I take it standing up. If that other fellow 
doesn't know his happiness, well, he'd better took for it soon, 
or he'll have to deal with me. Little girl, your honesty and 
pluck have made me a friend, and that's rarer than a lover! 
it's more unselfish anyhow. My dear, I'm going to have a 
prettv lonely walk between this and Kingdom Come. Woni 
you give me one kiss? It'll be something to keep off the 
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I now and then. You can, you know, if you like, ftf 
that other good fellow — he must be a good fellow, my dear, 
and a fine fellow, or you could not love him — hasn't spoken 
yet.' That quite won me, Mlna, for it was brave and sweet 
of him, and noble, too, to a rival — wasn't it ? — and he so sad ; 
so I leant over and kissed him. He stood up with my two 
hands in his, and as he looked down into my face — I am 
afraid I was blushing very much — he said :— 

" 'Little girl, I hold your hand, and you've kissed me, and 
if these things don't make us friends nothing ever will. 
Thank you for your sweet iionesty to me, and good-bye.' He 
wrung my hand, and taking up his hat, went straight out of 
the room without looking bade, without a tear or a quiver 
or a pause; and I am crying like a baby. Oh, why must a 
man like that be made unhappy when there are lots of girls 
■bout who would worship the very ground he trod on ? I 
know I would if I were free — only I don't want to be free. 
My dear, tiiis quite upset me, and I feel I cannot write of 
happiness just at once, after telling you of it ; and I don'l 
wish to tell of the number three until it can be all happy. 
"Ever your loving 

"Lucy. 

"P.S. — Oh, about number three — I needn't tell you of 
number three, need I? Besides, it was all so confused; it 
seemed only a moment from his coming into the room till 
both his arms were round me, and he was kissing me. I am 
very, very happy, and I don't know what I have done to de* 

I serve it. I must only try in the future to show that I am not 
ungrateful to God for all His goodness to me in sendingtome 
tuch a lover, such a husband, and such a frieofl. 
"Good-bye." 

I Or. Seivard's Diary. 

I 'Kept in phonograph) 

I 25 May. — Ebb tide in appetite to-day. Cannot eat, cannot 
I rest, so diary instead. Since my rebuff of yesterday I hava 
! a sort of empty feeling ; nothing in the world seems of suf- 
I ficient importance to be worth the doing, .... As I 
Icnew that the only cure for this sort of thing was work, I 
pent down amongst the patients. I picked out one who has 
I horded mp a study of much interest. He is so quamX mV4P 
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mined to understand him as well as I can. To-day I seetoeit 
to get nearer ihan ever before to the heart of his mystery. 

1 questioned him more iuliy than I had ever done, with I 
view to making myself master of the facts of his hallucina- 
tion. Ill my manner of doing it tliere was, I now see, some- 
thing of cruelty. I seemed to wish to keep him to the poiui 
of his madness — a thing which I avoid with the patients as I 
would the mouth of hell 

(Alem., under what circumstances would I not avoid the 
pit of hell ?J Omnia Romae venalia sunt. Hell has its piicel 
verb. sap. If there be anything behind this instinct it will 
be valuable to trace it afterwards accurately, so I had better 
commence to do so, therefore — 

R. M. Renfield, tetat 59. — Sanguine temperament; great 
physical strength; morbidly excitable; periods of gloon* 
ending in some fixed idea which I cannot make out. I pre- 
sume that the sanguine temperament itself and the disturb- 
ing influence end in r mentally-accomplished finish ; a possi- 
bly dangerous man, probably dangerous if unselfish. Ic* 
selfish men caution is as secure an armour for their foes i-^ 
iOT themselves. What I think of on this point is, when self 
is the fixed point the centripetal force is balanced with th^ 
centrifugal; when duty, a cause, etc., is the fixed point, th« 
latter force is paramount, and only accident or a series »* 
accidents can balance it. 



Letter, Qumcey P. Morris to Hon. Arthur Hohnwood, ^H 

"25 May. 
"My dear Art, — , 

"We've told yams by the camp-fire in the prairies; af>*^ 
dressed one another's wounds after trying a landing at tt** 
Marquesas ; and drunk healths on the shore of Titicac^' 
There are more yams to be told, and other wounds to t^a 
healed, and another health to be dmnk. Won't you let tl»*? 
be at my camp-fire to-morrow night ? I have no hesitation * ^ 
asWinp you, as I know a certain lady is engaged to a certai- *: 
dinner-party, and that you are free. There will only be oc» 
other, our old pal at the Korea, Jack Seward. He's comin^^* 
too, and we both want to niins;le our weeps over the win^^ 
cup, and to drink a health with all our hearts to the happi-^'^ 
(nan in all the wide world, who has won the noblest heaf" 
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that God has made and the best worth winning. We prom- 
ise you a hearty welcome, and a loving greeting, and a 
health as true as your own right hand. We shall both swear 
to leave you at home if you drink too deep to a certain pair 
of eyes. Gomel 

Yours, as ever and always, 

QuiNCEY P. Morris.' 



xours, as 

\ 
\ 



I Telegram from Arthur Holmwood to Quincey P. Morris. 

j 26 May. 

"Count me in every time. I bear messages which will 
make both your ears tingle. 
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24 July. IVhilby. — Lucy met me at the station, looking 
Bweeter and lovelier than ever, and we drove up to the house 
at the Crescent in which they have rooms. This is a lovely 
place. The little river, the Esk, runs through a deep val- 
ley, which broadens out as it comes near the harbour. A 
great viaduct runs across, with high piers, through which 
the view seems somehow further away than it really is. The 
valley is beautifully green, and it is so steep that when you 
are on the high land on either side you look right across it, 
unless you are near enough to see down. The houses of the 
old town — the side away from us— are all red-roofed, and 
seem piled up one over the other anyhow, like the pictures- 
we see of Nuremberg. Right over the town is the ruin of 
Whitby Abbey, which was sacked by the Danes, and whidv 
is the scene of part of "Marmion," where the girl was builtr 
up in the wall. It is a most noble ruin, of immense size, and 
full of beautiful and romantic bits ; there is a legend that i 
white lady is seen in one of the windows. Between it and 
the town there is another church, the parish one, round 
which is a big graveyard, all full of tombstones. This is to 
my mind the nicest spot in Whitby, for it hes right over the 
town, and has a full view of the harbour and all up the bay 
to where the headland called Kettleness stretches out into 
the sea. It descends so steeply over the harbour that part 
of the bank has fallen away, and some of the graves have 
been destroyed. In one place part of the stonework of the 
graves stretches out over the sandy pathway far below. 
There are walks, with seats beside them, through the church- 
yard : and people go and sit there all day long looking at the 
beautiful view and enjoying the breeze. I shall come and sit 
here very often myself and work. Indeed, I am writing 
now, with my book on my knee, and listening to the talk of 
three old men who are sitting beside me. They seem to do 
nothing all day but sit up here and talk. 

The harbour lies below me, with, on the far side, one 
64 
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granite waJl stretching out into the sea, with a curve out- 
wards at the end of it, in the middle of which is a Ughthouse. 
A heavy sea-wall runs along outside of it. On the near side, 
the sea-wall makes an elbow crooked inversely, and its end 
too has a lighthouse. Between the two piers there Is a nar- 
row opening into the harbour, which then suddenly widens. 
It is nice at high water ; but when the tide is out it shoals 
away to nothing, and there is merely the stream of tlie Esk, 
running between banks of sand, with rocks here and there, i 
Outside the harbour on this side there rises for about half > 1 
mile a great reef, the sharp edge of which runs straight out l 
Ifaum behind the south lighthouse. At the end of it Is a buoy 
T»ith a bell, which swings in bad weather, and sends in a 
anournful sound on the wind. They have a legend here that 
Bvhen a ship is lost bells are heard out at sea. I must ask the 

Did man about this ; he Js coming this way 

He is a funny old man. He must be awfully old, for his 

■ lace is all gnarled and twisted Hke the bark of a tree. He 

r tells me that he is nearly a hundred, and that he was a sailor 

I in the Greenland fishing fleet when Waterloo was fought. 

He is, I am afraid, a very sceptical person, ior when I asked 

Jiim about the bells at sea and the White Lady at the abbey 

je said very brusquely : — 

"I wouldn't fash masel' about them, miss. Them things 

K all wore out. Mind, I don't say that they never was, but 

1 do say that they wasn't in my time. They be all very well 

I for comers and trippers, an' the like, but not for a nice young 

I kdy like you. Them feet-folks from York and Leeds that 

Ibe always eatin' cured herrin's an' drinkin' tea an' lookin' 

TWt to buy cheap Jet would creed aught. I wonder masel' 

who'd be bothered tellin' lies to them— even the newspapers, 

raich is full of fool-talk." I thought he would be a good 

erson to !cam interesting things from, so I asked him if he 

rould mind telling me something about the whale-fishing 

tthe old days. He was just settling himself to begin when 

me dock struck six, whereupon he laboured to get up, and 

laid:— 

"I must gang ageeanwards home now, miss. My grand- 

K&ug^ter doesn't like to be kept waitin' when the tea is ready, 

1 for it takes me time to crammle aboon the grees, for thera 

I bs a manv of 'em ; an', miss, I lack belly-timber sairly by the 

' Sock." - 

I '^hobbled away^ and I could see him hurrying, a& v« 
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as he could, down the steps. The steps are a great featOK ol 

the place. They lead from the town up to the church ; there 
are hundreds of them — I do not know how many — and they 
wind up in a deHcate curve; the slope is so gentle tliat a 
horse could easily walk up and down Uiem. I think the/ 
must originally have had something to do with the abbey. 
I shall go home too. Lucy went out visiting with her mother, 
and as they were only duty calls, I did not go. They will b« 
home by this, 

I August. — I came up here an hour ago with Lucy, and 
we had a most interesting talk with my old friend and the 
(wo others who always come and join him. He is evidently 
the Sir Oracle of them, and I should think must have been 
in his time a most dictatorial person. He will not admit any- 
thing, and downfaces everybody. If he can't out-argue them 
he bullies them, and then takes their silence for agreement 
vrith !iis views. Lucy was looking sweetly pretty in her 
white lawn frock ; she has got a beautiful colour since she 
has been here, I noticed that the old men did not lose any 
time in coming up and sitting near her when we sat down. 
She is so sweet with old people ; I thinlc they all fell in love 
with her on the spot. Even my old man succumbed and (fid 
not contradict her, but gave me double share instead. I got 
him on the subject of the legends, and he went off at once 
into a sort of sermon. I must try to remember it and put 
it down: — 

"It be all fool-talk, lock, stock, and barrel ; that's what il 
be, an* nowt else. These bans an' wafts an' boh-ghosts an' 
barguests an' bogles an' all anent them is only fit to set baims 
an' dizzy women a-belderin'. They be nowt but air-blebs. 
They, an 'all grims an' signs an' wamin's, be all invented 
by parsons an' illsome beuk-bodies an' railway touters to 
siteer an' scunner hafflin's, an' to get folks to do somethin' 
that they don't other incline to. It makes me ireful to think 
o' them. Why, it's them that, not content with printin' lie* 
on paper an' preachin' them out of pulpits, does want to be 
cuttin' them on the tombsteans. Look here all around yoo 
in what airt ye will ; all them steans, holdin' up their headi 
as well as they can out of their pride, is acant — simply tmn* 
blin' down with the weight o' the lies wrote on ihetn, 'Het< 
lies the body* or 'Sacred to the memory' wrote on all « 
ibem, an' yet in nigh half of them there bean't no bodia.ll 
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til; an' the memories of them bean't cared a pinch of snufi i 
ftbout. much less sacrM. Lies all of tliem, nuthin' but lioa 1 
of one Idad or another ! My gog, but it'll be a tjuare «coW" i 
derment at the Day of Judgment when they come tumblln' i 
up in their death-sarks, all jouped tc^ether an' tryin' to 1 
drag their lombsteans with them to prove how good J 
they was; some of them trimmlin' and ditlierin', with their 1 
hands that dozzened an' slippy from lyiu' in the sea that the/ 1 
can't even keep their grup o' them." 

I could see from the old fellow's self-satisfied air and thd I 

way in which he looked round for the approval of his cro* I 

nies that he was "showing off," so I put in a word to kcqi I 

him going: — 1 

"Oh, Mr. Swales, you can't be serious. Surely thc»c tomb- ' 

|itcmes are not all wrong?" 

"Yabblins ! There may be a poorish few w»t wrony, i>avin' 
*bere they make out the people too good ; for there be folk 
^tfaat do think a balm-bowl be like the sea, if only it be their 
The whole thing be only lies. Now look you here f 
a come here a stranger, an" you see this kirk-garth." I wkI" j 
1, for I thought it better to assent, tbou^ I did not quitm I 
Icrstand his dialect. I kncH- it had ftomcthing to do wilbj 
e cburdi. He went on : "And you cooiate Inat all tbt 
s be aboon folk that be happed here, mod aa' §aog1* 
mted again. "Then that be jntt where the lie comM ^ 
Why. there be scores of these lajr-bed* that be toOM 
B old Dun's Incca-box on Friday f^w." He oadfui cm 
'( his companioiu, and &ey all bogjbcd. "And my eof I 
r cooM tbey be otbcrviae? Look at dot one, dK snctt 
^thetner-faaak; leaditr I west over sad rnd'' — 
'Tdward Spenola^ naiUr mariner, moT'lcrcd hjf 
^' 8 off the coast of Andres, April, t8s4. xL 30." Whm 

e back Ur. Swales vat «■>- 

^"Who bn»«l« Um ixmt. I wonder, l» hap him kant 

I off Ae tout of Aadn»l ja* yom mmattti Mb 

f Itnr voder! Whr. I ccsAd mme re a dMHs irfcour 

1 lie in dK Gneafaad km alwP»*-.W r«mU4 mrt^ 

: dK c«ncM» mtf Imv driftad iktm, 

ft Ik die ima itmut w. T< am, mUk fmr vomt 

ibiBd^»nlH»a«f^fiwfrHBhwc TldfMl^ 

: kac* kit iMiier. Um tm 1U i" ' 

■ .'aOttm Wiaplbaase, •dMawrf i 
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see them both. I wonder where Jonathan is and if be I 

thinking of me ! I wish he were here. 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 
5 June. — The case of Rcnfield grows more interesting the 
more I get to understand the man. He has certain qualitiei 
very largely developed ; selfishness, secrecy, and purpose. I 
wish I could get at what is tlie object of the latter. H( 
seems to have some settled scheme of his own, but what it is | 
I do not yet know. His redeeming quality is a love of ani* ; 
mals, though, indeed, he has such curious turns in it that | 
I sometimes imagine he is only abnormally cruel. His peta i 
are of odd sorts. Just now his hobby is catching flies. He 
has at present such a quantity that I have had myself to [ 
expostulate. To my astonishment, he did not break out into 
a fury, as I expected, but took the matter in simple serious- 
ness. He thought for a moment, and then said; "May 1 1 
have three days? I shall clear them away." Of course, 1 1 
said that would do. I must watch him. 

i8 June. — He has turned his mind now to spiders, and ha»j 
got several very big fellows in a box. He keeps feedii^ 
them with his flies, and the number of the latter is beconiiu 
sensibly diminished, although he has used half his food iS 
attractmg more flies from outside to his room. I 

I Jtily. — His spiders are now becoming as great a nuw 
sance as his flies, and to-day I told him that be must get rid] 
of them. He looked very sad at this, so I said that he must] 
clear out some of them, at all events. He cheerfully acqui- 
esced in this, and I gave him the same time as before icst\ 
reduction. He disgusted me much while with him, for when 
a horrid blow-fly, bloated with some carrion food, buzzeiJ| 
into the room, he caught it, held it exultantly for a few nw., 
ments between his finger and thumb, and. before I kneWj 
what he was going to do, put it in his mouth and ate iL V 
scolded him for it, but he argued quietly that it was veiTj 
good and very wholesome ; that it was life, strong life, anffl 
gave life to him. This gave me an idea, or the rudiment o£j 
one. I must watch how he gets rid of his spiders. He hi#j 
evidently some deep problem in his mind, for he keeps V 
little note-book in which he is always jotting down sorafr* 
thing. Whole pages of it are filled with masses of figures, , 
aeneraTIy single numbers added up in batches, and t'""~ '*^~ 
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iadaetl in batches again, as though he were "focussing" 
some account, as the auditors put it. 

8 July. — There is a method iti his madness, and tiie rudi- 
mentary idea in my mind is growing. It will be a whole 
idea soon, and then, oh, unconscious cerebration 1 you will 
have to give the wall to your conscious brother. I kept 
away from my friend £or a few days, so that I might notice 
if there were any change. Things remain as they were ex- 
cept that he has parted with some of his pets and got a new 
t one. He has managed to get a sparrow, and has already 
partially tamed it. His means of taming is simple, for al- 
I ready the spiders have diminished. Those that do remain, 
however, are well fed, for he still brings in the flies by tempt- 
)Dg them with his food. 

19 July. — We are progressing. My friend has now a 

'hole colony of sparrows, and his flies and spiders are al- 
ffit obliterated. When I came in he ran to me and said he 
mted to ask me a great favour^a very, very great favour ; 
d as he spoke he fawned on me like a dog. I asked him 
Bit it was, and he said, with a sort of rapture in his voice 
3 bearing :— 
"A kitten, a nice little, sleek, playful kitten, that I can 

toy with, and teach, and feed — and feed — and feedl" I 
IS not unprepared for this request, for I had noticed how 
pets went on increasing in size and vivacity, but I did not 
e that his pretty family of tame sparrows should be wiped 
I in the same manner as the flies and the spiders ; so I said 
ifould see about it, and asked him if he would not rather 
e a cat than a kitten. His eagerness betrayed him as he 

Uwered ; — 

"Oh, yes, I would like a cat ! I only asked for a kitten 
; you should refuse me a cat. No one would refuse me a 
Jen, would they?" I shook my head, and said that at 
sent I feared it would not he possible, but that I would 
S about it. His face fell, and I could see a warning of 
nger in it. for there was a sudden fierce, sidelong, look 

lluch meant killing. The man is an undeveloped homicidal 
"niac. I shall test him with his present craving and see 
B it will work out ; then T shall know more. 



1 

I 
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to p.m. — I have visited him again and found him sitting 
^corner brooding. Wheti I came in he threw \vvm»^i t* 
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his knees before me and implored me to let him 
that his salvation depended upon it. I was firm, however, 
and told him that he could not have it, whereupon he went 
without a word, and sat down, gnawing his fingers, in dw 
corner where I had found him. I shall see him in tlie morn- 
ing early. 

20 Jiti^. — Visited Renfield very early, before the attendant 
went his rounds. Found him up and humming a tune. He 
was spreading out his sugar, which he had saved, in the 
window, and was manifestly beginning his fly-catching 
again ; and beginning it cheerfully and with a good grace. I 
looked around for his birds, and not seeing them, asked him 
where they were. He replied, without turning round, that 
they had all flown away. There were a few feathers about 
the room and on his pillow a drop of blood. I said nothing, 
but went and told the keeper to report to me if there were 
anything odd about him during the day. 

1 1 a. Ml. — The attendant has just been to me to say that 
Renfield has been very sick and has disgorged a whole lot 
of feathers. "My belief is. doctor," he said, "that he haJ 
eaten his birds, and that he just took and ate them raw I" 

II p. wj. — I gave Renfield a strong opiate to-night, enough 
to make even him sleep, and took away his pocket-book to 
look at it. The thought that has been buzzing about my 
brain lately is complete, and the theory proved. My homi- 
cidal maniac is of a peculiar kind. I shall have to invent a 
new classification for him, and call him a zoophagous (Ufe— 
eating) maniac; what he desires is to absorb as many live^ 
as he can, and he has laid himself out to achieve it in &^ 
cumulative way. He gave many flies to one spider anc^ 
many spiders to one bird, and then wanted a cat to eat th^* 
many birds. What would have been his later steps? I^ 
would almost be worth while to complete the experiment. IC^ 
might be done if there were only a sufficient cause. Mert^ 
sneered at vivisection, and yet look at its results to-day! - 
Why not advance science in its most difficult and vital aspect ~, 
—the knowledge of the brain? Had I even the secret of 
one such mind— did I hold the key to the fancy of even ona 
lunatic — I might advance my own branch of science to a 
pitch compared with which Burdon-Sanderson's physiologj 
Of Ferrier's brain-knowledge would be as nothing. If ouf; ^ 
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B were a sufficient cause ! I must not think too much ol 
this, or I may be tempted ; a good cause might turn the scala 
with me, for may not 1 too be of an exceptional brain, con- 
genitally ? 

How well the man reasoned; lunatics always do within 
their own scope. I wonder at how many lives he values a 
man, or if at only one. He has closed the account most 
accurately, and to-day begun a new record. How many of 
us begin a new record with each day of our lives? 

To me it seems only yesterday that my whole life ended 
with my new hope, and that truly I began a new record. So 
it will be until the Great Recorder sums me up and closes 
my ledger account with a balance to profit or loss. Oh, 
Lucy, Lucy, I cannot be angry with you, nor can I be angry 

^nth my friend whose happiness is yours ; but I must only 

^nit on hopeless and work. Work ! work ! 

H^f I only could have as strong a cause as my poor mad 

^Kend there — a good, unselfish cause to make me work — 

Hat would be indeed happiness. 

»5!( 
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26 July. — I am anxious, and it soothes me to express my- ' 
self here ; it is like whispering to one's self and listening at 
the same time. And there is also something about the short- 
hand symbols that makes it different from writing. I am 
unhappy about Lucy and about Jonathan, I had not heard 
from Jonathan for some time, and was very concerned ; but 
yesterday dear Mr, Hawkins, who is always so kind, sent 
me a letter from him. I had written asking him if he had 
heard, and he said the enclosed had just been received. It 
is only a line dated from Castle Dracula, and says that he is 
just starting for home. That is not like Jonathan ; I do not 
iderstand it and it makes me uneasy. Then, too, Lucy, 
"lough she is so well, has lately taken to her old habit of 
[king in her sleep. Her mother has spoken to me about 
and we have decided that I am to lock the door of our 
every night. Mrs. Westenra has got an idea that 
, -walkers always go out on roofs of houses and along 
edges of cliffs, and then get suddenly wakened and fall 
r with a despairing cry that echoes all over the place, 
ir dear, she is naturally anxious about Lucy, and she tells 
that her husband, Lucy's father, had the same habit; 
he would get up in the nig^t and dress VvmseM auA. ©* 
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out, if he wtre not stopped. Lucy is to be martiei} m" 
autunin, and she is already planning out her dresses and how 
her house is to be arranged, I sympathise with her, for I 
d(i the same, only Jonathan and I will start in life in a very 
simple way, and shall have to trj- to make both ends meet 
Mr. Hohnwood — he is the Hon. Arthur Hobnwood, only son 
of Lord Godalming — is coming up here very shortly — aa 
soon as he can leave town, for his father is not very well, and 
I think dear Lucy is counting the moments till he comes. 
She wants to take him up to the seat on the churchyard cliff 
and show him the beauty of Whitby, I daresay it is tht 
waiting which disturbs her; she will be all right when he 
arrives. 

27 July. — No news from Jonathan. I am getting quite 
uneasy about him, though why I should I do not know ; but 
I do wish that he would write, if it were only a single line. 
Lucy walks more than ever, and each night I am awakened 
by her moving about the room. Fortunately, the weather is 
so hot that she cannot get cold ; but still the anxiety and the 

rrpetually being wakened is beginning to tell on me, and 
am getting nervous and wakeful myself. Thank God, 
'Lucy's health keeps up. Mr. Holmwood has been sud- 
denly called to Ring to see his father, who has been taken 
(seriously ill. Lucy frets at the postponement of seeing him, 
but it does not touch her looks; she is a trifle stouter, and 
her cheeks are a lovely rose pink. She lias lost that an8emi( 
look which she had. I pray it will all last. 

3 August. — Another week gone, and no news from Jona- 
than, not even to Mr. Hawkins, from whom I have heard. 
Oh, I do hope he is not ill. He surely would have written. 
I look at that last letter of his, but somehow it does not 
satisfy me. It does not read like him, and yet it is hi.*; 
writing. There is no mistake of that. Lucy has not walked 
much in her sleep the last week, but there is an odd concen- 
tration about her which I do not understand ; even in her 
sleep she seems to be watching me. She tries the door, and 
finding it locked, goes about the room searching for the key. 

6 August. — Another three days, and no news. This sus- 

nse is getting dreadful. If I only knew where to write f> 

where to go to, I should feel easier ; but no one has heard 

Td of Jonathan since thai last letter. I must only pis^ 
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God for patience. Lucy is more excitable than ever, but 
!s otherwise well. Last night was very threatening, and the 
fishermen say that wc are in for a storm. I must try to 
watch it and learn the weather signs. To-day is a grey day, 
and the sun as I write is hidden in thick clouds, high over 
Kettleness. Everything is grey — except the gfpi-n grass, 
T,'hich seems like emerald amongst it; grey earthy rock; 
grey clouds, tinged with the sunburst at the far edge, h^ng 
over the grey sea, into which the sand-points stretch like grey 
fingers. The sea is tumbling in over the shallows and the 
sandy flats with a roar, muffied in the sea-mists drifting in- 
land. The horizon is lost in a grey mist. All is vastness; 
the clouds are piled up like giant rocks, and there is a "brool*' 
over the sea that sounds like some presage of doom. Dark 
^foures are on the beach here and there, sometimes half 
rouded in the mist, and seem "men like trees walking." 
ie fishing-boats are racing for home, and rise and dip in 

5 ground swell as they sweep into the harbour, bending 
the scuppers. Here comes old Mr. Swales. He is mak- 
g straight for me, and I can see, by the way he lifts his ha^ ■ 
at he wants to talk 

I have been quite touched by the change in the poor old 
nan. When he sat down beside me, he said in a very gentle 
^ray: — 

"I want to say something to you, miss." I could see he 
Ms not at ease, so I took his poor old wrinkled hand in 
mine and asked him to speak fully ; so he said, leaving his 
and in mine : — 

1 afraid, my deary, that I must have shocked you by 
B the wicked things I've been sayin' about the dead, and 
inch like, for weeks past; but I didn't mean them, and I 
Wnt ye to remember that when I'm gone. We and folks 
iai be dafified, and with one foot abaft the krok-hooal, 
fon't altogether like to think of it, and we don't want to feel 
t of it: an' that's why I've took to makin' light of it, 

6 that I'd cheer up my own heart a bit. But, Lord love ye, 
isa. I ain't afraid of dyin", not a bit ; only I don't want to 
ieil I can help it. My time must be nigh at hand now. for 
Tw and, and a hundred years is too much for any man to 
pert: and I'm so nigh it that the Aud Man is already 
^wl&i' his scythe. Ye see. I can't get out o' the habit ot 

' about it all at once; the chafts will wag as thev be 
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used to. Some day soon the Angfel of Death will sount 
trumpet for me. But don't ye dooal an' greet, my deary!" 
— for he saw that I was crying — "if he should come this vm 
night I'd not refuse to answer his call. For life be, after all, 
only a waitin' for somethin' else than what we're doin' ; and 
death be all that we can rightly depend on. But I'm content, 
for it's comin' to me, my deary, and comin' quick. It may be 
comin' while we be lookin' and wonderin'. Maybe it's in 
that wind out over the sea that's bringin' with it loss and 
wreck, and sore distress, and sad hearts. Look I look!" he 
cried suddenly. "There's something in that wind and in 
the hoast beyont that sounds, and looks, and tastes, and 
smells hke death. It's in the air; I feel it comin'. Lord, 
make me answer cheerful when my call comes !" He held 
up his arms devoutly, and raised his hat. His mouth moved 
as though he were praying. After a few minutes' silence, 
he got up, shook hands with me, and blessed me, and said 
good-bye, and hobbled off. It all touched me, and upset me 
very much. 

I was glad when the coastguard came along, with his spy- 
glass under his arm. He stopped to talk with me, as he 
always does, but all the time kept looking at a strange ship. 

"I can't make her out," he said ; "she's a Russian, by tiie 
look of her ; but she's knocking about in the queerest way. 
She doesn't know her mind a bit ; she seems to sec the stonn 
coming, but can't decide whether to run up north in the 
open, or to put in here. Look there again I She is steered 
mighty strangely, for she doesn't mind the hand on the 
wheel ; changes about with every puff of wind. We'll bea* 
more of her before this time to-morrow," 



CHAPTER VII 

COrnNG FROM "the DAILYGRAPH," 8 AXJGOSK, 

(Pasted in Mina Murray's Journal.) 
[i From a Correspondent. 

|| Whitby. 

I of the greatest and suddenest storms on record has 
been experienced here, with results both strange and 
[Ue. The weather had been somewhat sultry, but not to 
degree uncommon in the month of August. Saturday 
ang was as fine as was ever known, and the great body of 
fay-makers laid out yesterday for visits to Mulgrave 
>ds, Robin Hood's Bay, Rig Mill, Runswick, Staithes, 
the various trips in the neighbourhood of Whitby. The 
tners Emma and Scarborough made trips up ana down 
coast, and there was an unusual amount of "tripping" 
i to and from Whitby, The day was unusually fine till 
afternoon, when some of the gossips who frequent the 
E Cliff churchyard, and from that commanding eminence 
fh the wide sweep of sea visible to the north and east, 
xl attention to a sudden show of "mares '-tails" high in 
iky to the north-west. The wind was then blowing from 
(outh-west in the mild degree which in barometrical lan- 
je is ranked "No. 2 ; light breeze." The coastguard on 
' at once made report, and one old fisherman, who for 
e than half a century has kept watch on weather signs 
n the East Cliff, foretold in an emphatic manner the com- 
of a sudden storm. The approach of sunset was so very 
Itiful, £0 grand in its masses of splendidly-coloured 
ids, that there was quite an assemblage on the walk along 
diiT in the old churchyard to enjoy the beauty. Before 
ran dipped below the black mass of Kettleness, standing 
ly athwart the western sky, its downward way was 
icd by myriad clouds of every sunset-colour — flame, pur- 
pink, green, violet, and all the tints of gold ; with here 
there masses not large, but of seemingly absolute black- 
« in all sorts of shapes, as well outlined as colossal sil- 
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houettes. The experience was not lost on the painters, 
tioubtless some of the sketches of the "Prelude to the Great 
Storm" will grace the R. A. and R. I. walls 'in May next 
More than one captain made up his mind then and tliere that 
hia "cobble" or his "mule," as they term the different classes 
of boats, would remain in the harbour till the storm had 
^ssed. The wind fell away entirely during the evening, 
and at midnight there was a dead calm, a sultry heat, and 
that prevailing intensity which, on the approach of thunder, 
affects persons of a sensitive nature. There were but few 
lights in sight at sea, for even the coasting steamers, which 
usually "hug" the shore so closely, kept well to seaward, and 
but few fishing-boats were in sight. The only sail noticeable 
was a foreign schooner with all sails set, which was seem- 
ingly going westwards. The foolhardiness or ignorance of 
her officers was a prolific theme for comment whilst she re- 
mained in sight, and efforts were made to signal her to re* 
dirce sail in face of her danger. Before the night shut down 
she was seen with sails idly flapping as she gently rolled (ffl 
the undulating swell of the sea, 

"As idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean." 

Shortly before ten o'clock the stillness of the air greW 
quite oppressive, and the silence was so marked that the 
bleating of a sheep inland or the barking of a dog in the town 
was distinctly heard, and the band on the pier, with its lively 
French air, was like a discord in the great harmony of na- 
ture's silence. A little after midnight came a strange sound 
from over the sea, and high overhead the air began to carry 
a strange, faint, hollow booming. 

Then without warning the tempest broke. With a rapidity 
which, at the time, seemed incredible, and even afterwards 
is impossible to realise, the whole aspect of nature at once 
became convulsed. The waves rose in growing fury, each 
overtopping its fellow, till in a ver>- few minutes the lately 
glassy sea was hke a roaring and devouring monster. White- 
crested waves beat madly on the level sands and rushed _i^ 
the shelving cliffs ; others broke over the piers, and wiw 
their spume swept the lanthoms of the lighthouses which 
rise from the end of cither pier of Whitby Harbour. The 

"id roared like thunder, and blew with such force that it 

with difficulty that even strong men kept their feet, OT 

(with grim clasp to the iron stanchions. It was foUiM 
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ry to clear the entire piers from the mass of onlook- 
ers, or else the fatalities of the night would have been in- 
■rreased manifold. To add to the difficulties and dangers of 
■the time, masses of sea-fog came drifting inland — white, wet 
clouds, which swept by in ghostly fashion, so dank and damp 
and cold that it needed but little effort of imagination to 
think that the spirits of those lost at sea were toudiing their 
living brethren with the clammy hands of death, and many a 
one shuddered as the wreaths of sea-mist swept by. At times 
the mist cleared, and the sea for some distance could be seen 
in the glare of the lightning, which now came thick and fast, 
followed by such sudden peals of thunder that the whole sky 
overhead seemed trembling under the shock of the footsteps 
of the storm. 

Some of the scenes thus revealed were of immeasurable 
K grandeur and of absorbing interest — the sea, running moun- 
^ft tains high, threw skywards with each wave mighty masses 
B of white foam, which the tempest seemed to snatch at and 
V whirl away into space ; here and there a fishing-boat, with a 
[ rag of sail, running madly for shelter before the blast ; now 
I and again the white wings of a storm-tossed sea-bird. On 
r the summit of the East Cliff the new searchlight was ready 
for experiment, but had not yet been tried. The officers in 
charge of it got it into working order, and in the pauses of 
the inrushing mist swept with it the surface of the sea. Once 
or twice its service was most effective, as when a fishing- 
boat, with gunwale under water, rushed into the harbour, 
able, by the guidance of the sheltering light, to avoid the 
danger of dashing against the piers. As each boat achieved 
the safety of the port there was a shout of joy from the mass 
of people on shore, a shout which for a moment seemed to 
cleave the gale and was then swept away in its rush. 

Before long the searchlight discovered some distance away 
a. schooner with all sails set, apparently the same vessel which 
h.ad been noticed earlier in the evening. The wind had by 
tliis time backed to the east, and there was a shudder 
amongst the watchers on the cliff as they realised the terri- 
ble danger in which she now was. Between her and the port 
lay the great flat reef on which so many good ships have 
from time to time suffered, and. with the wind blowing from 
its present quarter, it would be quite impossible that she 
sliould fetch the entrance of the harbour. It was now nearly 
'he hour of high tide, but the waves were "sf* g;Tea>L ftvaft. '\o 
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theJr troughs the shallows of the shore were 
and the schooner, with all sails set, was rushing with such 
speed that, in the words of one old salt, "she must fetch up 
somewhere, if it was only in hell." Then came another rudi 
of sea-fog, greater than any hitherto — a mass of dank mist, 
which seemed to close on all things like a grey pall, and left 
availalde to men only the organ of hearing, for the roar of 
the tempest, and the crash of the thunder, and the booming 
of the mighty billows came through the damp oblivion even 
louder than before. The rays of the searchlight were kept 
fixed on the harbour mouth across the East Pier, where the 
shock was expected, and men waited breathless. The wind 
suddenly shifted to the north-east, and the remnant of the 
sea- fog melted in the blast ; and then, mirabile dictu, between 
ihe piers, leaping from wave to wave as it rushed at headlong 
speed, swept the strange schooner before the blast, with all 
sail set, and gained the safety of the harbour. The search- 
light followed her, and a shudder ran through all who saw 
her, for lashed to the helm was a corpse, with drooping head, 
which swung horribly to and fro at each motion of the ship. 
No other form could be seen on deck at all. A great awn 
Ct-me on all as they realised that the ship, as if by a miracle, 
had foimd the harbour, unsteercd save by the hand of a dead 
man ! However, all took place more quickly than it takes 
to write these words. The schooner paused not, but rushing 
across the harbour, pitched herself on that accumulation oi 
sand and gravel washed by many tides and many storms into 
the south-east corner of the pier jutting under the East ClifSi 
known locally as Tate Hill Pier. 

There was of course a considerable concussion as tt»* 
vessel drove up on the sand heap. Every spar, rope, ain-<l 
stay was strained, and some of the "top-hammer" carr^e 
crashing down. But, strangest of all, the very instant tti^ 
shore was touched, an immense dog sprang up on deck fro*" 
below, as if shot up by the concussion, and running forwar^j 
jimiped from the bow on the sand. Making straight for ttts 
steep cliff, where the churcbyard bangs over the laneway t" 
the East Pier so steeply that some of the flat tombstones—" 
"thruff-steans" or "through-stones," as they call them in th« 
Wh^by vqnac tJ ar'— flCtoaMy pr oject over where the sustaio* 
'' lOpeared in the darkness, 
td the focus of the sear^ 
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Jt so happened that there was no one at the moment on 
iM« Hill Pier, as all those whose houses are in close prox« 
lity were either in bed or were out on the heights above. 
bus the coastguard on duty on the eastern side of the har- 
mr, who at once ran down to the little pier, was the first to 
Imb on board. The men working the searchlight, after 
nuring the entrance of the harbour without seeing any- 
BOg, then turned the light on the derelict and kept it there, 
he coastguard ran aft, and when he came beside the wheel, 
Bt over to examine it, and recoiled at once as though under 
ime sudden emotion. This seemed to pique general curi- 
(ity, and quite a number of people began to run. It is a 
sod way round from the West Cliff by the Drawbridge to 
ate Hill Pier, but your correspondent is a fairly good run- 
er, and came well ahead of the crowd. When I arrived, 
Dwever, I found already assembled on the pier a crowd, 
rhom the coastguard and police refused to allow to come on 
Dard, By the courtesy of the chief boatman, T was, as your 
orrespondent, permitted to ciimb on deck, and was one of a 
mall group who saw the dead seaman whilst actually lashed 
B the wheel. 
It was no wonder that the coastguard was surprised, of 
ren awed, for not often can such a sight have been seen. 
Tie man was simply fastened by his hands, tied one over the 
Xhcr, to a spoke of the wheel. Between the inner hand and 
he wood was a cruciiix, the set of beads on which it was fas- 
tened being around both wrists and wheel, and all kept fast 
^ the binding cords. The poor fellow may have been 
ealed at one time, but the flapping and buffeting of the sails 
"d worked through the rudder of the wheel and dragged 
n to and fro, so that the cords with which he was tied had 
t the flesh to the bone. Accurat5,note was made of the 
>te of things, and a doctor — Surgeon J. M. Catfyn, of 33, 
tet Elliot Place — who came immediately after me, declared, 
ter making examination, that the man must have been dead 
r quite two days. In his pocket was a bottle, carefully 
rfced, empty save for a little roll of paper, which proved to 
the addendum to the log. The coastguard said the man 
"It have tied up his own hands, fastening the knots with 
1. The fact that a coastguard was the first on board 
e some complications, later on, in the Admiralty 
■ coastguards cannot claim the salvage which is tha 
. e first dvilian entering on a derelict. Alteadf, 
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■ however, the legal tongues are wagging, and one young Uw 
H student is loudly asserting that the rights of the owner are 
H already completely sacrificed, his property being held m con- 
H travention of the statutes of mortmain, since the tiller, as em- 
H blemsJiip, if not proof, of delegated possession, is held in a 
H dead hand. It is needless to say that the dead steersman has 
H iieen reverently removed from the place where he hdd his 
H honourable watch and ward till death — a steadfastness ad 

■ noble as that of the young Casablanca — and placed in the 
B mortuary to await inquest. 

f Already the sudden storm is passing, and its fierceness \i 
abating: crowds are scattering homeward, and the sky is 
beginning to redden over the Yorkshire wolds. I shall 
send, in time for your next issue, further details of the dere- 
lict ship which found her way so miraculously into harbotiC ^ 
■in the storm. ' 

Whitby. 
9 August. — The sequel to the strange arrival of the dei^^^ 
fict in the storm last night is almost more startling than tf^"-^ 
thing itself. It turns out that the schooner is a Russia " " 
from Varna, and is called the Demcter. She is almost er::^-^' 
tirely in ballast of silver sand, with only a small amount i*^l' 
cargo — a number of great wooden boxes filled with moul ^^^ 
This cargo was consigned to a Whitby solicitor, Mr. S. I*^^ 
Billington, of 7, The Crescent, who this morning wema^j 
aboard and formally took possession of the goods consignees^ 
<o him. The Russian consul, too, acting for the charter—"^ 
party, took formal possession of the ship, and paid all har — "^ 
bour dues, etc. Nothing is talked about here to-day excep^^ 
■the strange coincidence ; the officials of the Board of Trad^^ 
have been most exacting in seeing that every compliance ha^P- 
oeen made with existing regulations. As the matter is to ber 
a "nine days' wonder," they are evidently determined that 
(here shall be no cause of after complaint. A good deal of 
interest was abroad concerning the dog which landed when 
the ship struck, and more than a few of the members of the 
S. P. C. A., which is very strong in Whitby, have tried to 
befriend the animal. To the general disappointment, how- 
ever, it was not to be found ; it seems to have disappeared 
entirely from the town. It may be that it was frightenejl, 
and made its way on to the moors, where it is still hiding^"^' 
terror. There are some who look with dread on such a 
•ibility. lest later on it should in itself become a 
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I evidently a fierce brute. Early this morning a large 
Mg, a half-bred mastitl belonging to a coal merchant dose to 
Tate Hill Pier, was found dead in the roadway opposite to 
tester's yard. It had been ligliting, and manifestly had had 
I savage opponent, for its throat was torn away, and its belly 
Ws slit open as if with a savage ciaw, 

- Later. — By the kindness of the Board of Trade inspector, 
[ have been permitted to look over the log-book of the 
Vmieter, which was in order up to within three days, but 
contained nothing of special interest except as to facts of 
Hissing men. The greatest interest, however, is with regard 
fi the paper found in the bottle, which was to-day produced 
It the inquest ; and a more strange narrative than the two 
^ween them unfold it has not been my lot to come across. 
As there is no motive for concealment, I am permitted to 
Use them, and accordingly send you a rescript, simply omit- 
ing technical details of seamanship and supercargo. It al- 
jost seems as though the captain had been seized with some 
ind of mania before he had got well into bluewater, and that 
Ws had developed persistently throughout the voyage. Of 
Purse my statement must be taken cum grano, since I am 
niting from the dictation of a clerk of the Russian consul, 
liio kindly translated for me, time being short. 

LOG OF THE "dEMETER." 

Varna to iVhifby. 

Written 18 July, things so strange happening, that I shall 

*S accurate note henceforth till we land. 

On 6 July we finished taking in cargo, silver sand and 

kes of earth. At noon set sail. East wind, fresh. Crew. 

I hands, .... two mates, cook, and myself (captain). 

On ir July at dawn entered Bosphorus. Boarded by 
irlash Customs cheers. Backsheesh. All correct. Under 
jr at 4 p. m. 

On 12 July through Dardanelles. More Customs officers 
^^% flagboat of guarding squadron,. Backsheesh again, 
^f officers thorough, but quick. Want us off soon. 
sassed into Archipelago. 

ly passed Cape Matapan. Crew dissatisfied abou* 
1 scared, but would not speak out. 
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On 14 July was somewhat anxious about crew. Men all 

steady feUows, who sailed with nie before. Mate could not 
make out what was wrong; they only told him there wa( 
something, and crossed themselves. Mate lost temper with 
one of them that day and struck him. Expected fierce quar' 
rel, but all was quiet. 

On 16 July mate reported in the morning that one of crew, 
Petrofsky, was missing. Could not account for it. Todt 
larboard watch eight bells last night; was relieved by 
Abramoff, but did not go to bunk. Men more downcast than 
ever. All said they expected something of the kind, but 
would not say more than that there was something aboard. 
Mate getting very impatient with them; feared some trou- 
•ble ahead. 

On 17 July, yesterday, one of the men, Olgaren, came tu 
my cabin, and in an awestruck way confided to me tliat be 
thought there was a strange man aboard the ship. He sai^ 
that in his watch he had been sheltering behind the deck- 
house, as there was a rain-storm, when he saw a tall, thia 
man, who was not like any of the crew, come up the com- 

Eanion-way, and go along the deck forward, and disappear. 
[e followed cautiously, but when he got to bows found no 
one, and the hatchways were all closed. He was in a panic 
of superstitious fear, and I am afraid the panic may spread.- 
To allay it, I shall to-day search entire ship carefully from 
stem to stem. 

Later in the day I got together the whole crew, and toH 
them, as they evidently thought there was some one in tht. 
ship, we would search from stem to stem. First mate an^irv ■ 
said it was folly, and to yield to such foolish ideas would 
moralise the men ; said he would engage to keep them out of 
trouble with a handspike. I let him take the helm, while the 
rest began thorough search, all keeping abreast, with lan- 
terns: we left no comer unsearched. As there were only 
the big wooden boxes, there were no odd comers where a 
man could hide. Men much relieved when search over, and 
went bacjk to work cheerfully. First mate scowled, 1 
nothing. 



22 /ulv.- : three days, and all 

frightened. Men 
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lave forgotten their dread. Mate cheerful again, and eJI on 
good terms. Praised men for work in bad weather. Passed 

Gibraltar and out through Straits. All well. 

[ July, — There seems some doom over this ship. Already 
and short, and entering on the Bay of Biscay with wild 
bather ahead, and yet last night another man lost — dis- 
"leared. Like the first, he came off his watch and was not 
a again. Men all in a panic of fear ; sent a round robin, 
'\ng to have double watch, as they fear to be alone. Mate 
,ty. Fear there will be some trouble, as either he or thf _ 
D will do some violence. M 

July. — Four days in hell, knocking about in a sort of ^ 
,strom, and the wind a tempest. No sleep for any one. ' 
Men all worn out. Hardly know how to set a watch, since 
no one fit to go on. Second mate volunteered to steer and 
watch, and let men snatch a few hours' sleep. 'W^nd abat 
"■ still terrific, but feel them less, as ship is steadier. 

29 July. — Another tragedy. Had single watch to-night, 
crew too tired to double. When morning watch came on 
*[ could find no one except steersman. Raised outcry, 
all came on deck. Thorough search, but no one found, 
now without second mate, and crew in a panic. Male 
I agreed to go armed henceforth and wait for any sign ■ 
Cause. J 

> fttly. — Last night Rejoiced we are ncaring England. 1 
ather fine, all sails set. Retired worn out ; slept soundly ; 
Sked by mate telling me that both man of watch and 
fc'dnan missing. Only self and mate and two hands left 
Ihjrk ship. 

August. — Two days of fog, and not a sail sighted. Had 

rf when in the English Channel to be able to signal for 

Or get in somewhere. Not having power to work sails, 

: to ran before wind. Dare not lower, as could not raise 

1 again. We seem to be drifting to some terrible doom, 

B DOW more demoralised than either of men. His 

' nature seems to have worked inwardly against him 

we beyond fear, working stolidly and patiently, 

ide up to worst. They are Russian, he Rou- 
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2 August, midmght.—Woke up from few minutes' sleefi 
ay hearing a cry, seemingly outside my port. Could sea 
nothing m fog. iiushed on deck, and ran against mate. Tela 
me heard cry and ran, but no sign of man on watch. One 
more gone. Lord, help usl Mate says we must be past 
Straits of Dover, as in a moment of fog lifting he saw North 
Foreland, just as he heard the man cry out. If so we are 
now off in the North Sea, and only God can guide us in the 
fog, which seems to move with us ; and God seems to have 
deserted us. 

3 August. — At midnight I went to relieve the man at tha 
wheel, and when I got to it found no one there. The wind 
was steady, and as we ran before it there was no yawing, I 
dared not leave it, so shouted for the mate. After a few 
seconds he rushed up on deck in his flannels. He looked 
wild-eyed and haggard, and I greatly fear his reason has 
given way. He came close to me and whispered hoarsely, 
with his mouth to my ear, as though fearing the very air 
might hear : "/( is here ; I know it, now. On the watch last 
ni^t I saw It, like a man, tall and thin, and ghastly pale. 
It was in the bows, and looking out, I crept behind It, ani 
gave It my knife; but the knife went through It, empty as 
Uie air." And as he spoke he took his knife and drove it sav- 
agely into space. Then he went on: "But It is here, and 
I'll find It. It is in the hold, perhaps In one of those boMS- 
I'll unscrew them one by one and see. You work the helia 
And, with a warning look and his finger on his lip, he went 
below. There was springing up a choppy wind, and I couW 
not leave the helm. I saw him come out on deck again with 
a tool-chest and a lantern, and go down the forward hatch- 
way. He is mad, stark, raving mad, and it's no use my try- 
ing to stop him. He can't hurt those big boxes : they are iO' 
voiced as "clay," and to pull them about is as harmless ^ 
thing as he can do. So here I stay, and mind the helm, an** 
write these notes. I can only trust in God and wait till thC 
fog clears. Then, if I can't steer to any harbour with th^ 
wind that is, I shall cut down sails and lie by, and signal fo** 
help 

It is nearly all over now. Just as T was be^nning to hopff 
that the mate would come out calmer — for I heard him 
knocking away at something in the hold, and woric w^HJB 
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for him — there came up the hatchway a sudden, startled 
scream, which made my blood run cold, and up on the deck 
he came as if shot from a gun — a raging madman, with his 
eyes rolling and his face convulsed wi£ fear. "Save mei 
save me !" he cried, and then looked round on the blanket of 
iog. His horror turned to despair, and in a steady voice he 
said: "You had better come too, captain, before it is too 
late. He is there. I know the secret now. The sea will save 
I me from Him, and it is all that is left!" Before I could say 
a word, or move forward to seize him, he sprang on the bul- 
I wark and deliberately threw himself into the sea. I sup- 
pose I know the secret too, now. It was tliis madman who 
ud got rid of the men one by one, and now he has followed 
an himself. God help me 1 How am I to account for all 
ese horrors when I get to port ? tVhen I get to port I Will 
hat ever be ? 

4 August. — Still fog, which the sunrise cannot pierce. I 
now there is sunrise because I am a sailor, why else I know 
not. I dared not go below, I dared not leave the helm; so 
Jlere all night I stayed, and in the dimness of the night I saw 
It— Him ! God forgive me, but the mate was right to jump 
'"verhoard. It was better to die like a man; to die like a 
ilor in blue water no man can object. But I am captain, 
nd I must not leave my ship. But I shall baffle this fiend 
' monster, for I shall tie my hands to the wheel when my 
reugth begins to fail, and along with them I shall tie that 
'lich He — It 1 — dare not touch ; and then, come good wind 
foul, I shall save my soul, and my honour as a captain, 
[am growing weaker, and the night is coming on. If He 
. look me in the face again, I may not have time to act. . 
. If we are wrecked, mayhap this bottle may be found, 
those who find it may imderstand; if not, .... 
Well, then all men shall know that I have been true to my 
trust God and the Blessed Virgin and the saints help a 
poor ignorant soul trying to do his duty 

Of course the verdict was an open one. There is no evi- 
dence to adduce : and whether or not the man himself com- 
mitted the murders there is now none to say. The folk here 
Wd almost universally that the captain is simply a hero, and 
3e is to be given a public funeral. Already it is arranged 
?hat kit kxiy is to be taken with a train of boats m? X\\e.^j3ii. 
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for a piece and then brought back to Tate Hill Pier a 
the abbey steps; for he is to be buried in the churchyard tw 
the chfi. The owners of more than a hundred boats have 
already given in their names as wishing to follow him to the 
grave. 

Wo trace has ever been found of the great dog; at which 
there is much mourning, for, with public opinion in its pres- 
ent state, he would, I believe, be adopted by the town. To- 
morrow will see the funeral; and so will end this one mofl 
"mystery of the sea." 

Mina Murray s JownaL, 

8 August.— l-xtcy was very restless all night, and I, toOt 
could not sleep. The storm was fearful, and as it boomed 
loudly among the chimney-pots, it made me shudder. When 
a sharp puff came it seemed to be like a distant gun. 
Strangely enough, Lucy did not wake ; but she got up twice 
and dressed herself. Fortunately, each time I awoke in time, 
and managed to undress her without waking her, and got 
her back to bed. It is a very strange thing, this sleep-walk- 
ing, for as soon as her will is thwarted in any physical way. 
her intention, if there be any, disappears, and she yields her- 
self almost exactly to the routine of her life. 

Early in the morning we both got up and went down to 
the harbour to see if anything had happened jn the night- 
There were very few people about, and though the sun was 
bright, and the air clear and fresh, the big, grtm-Iooking 
waves, that seemed dark themselves because the foam that 
topped them was like snow, forced themselves in through 
the narrow mouth of the harbour — like a bullying man go- 
ing through a crowd. Somehow I felt glad that Jonathan 
was not on the sea last night, but on land. But, oh, is he oo 
land or sea? \¥here is he, and how? I am getting fearfully 
anxious about him. If I only knew what to do, and could 
do anything t 

lo August. — The funeral of the poor sea-captain to-day 
was most touching. Every boat in the harbour seemed to 
be there, and the coffin was carried by captains all the war 
from Tate Hill Pier up to the churchyard. Lucy came with 
me, and we went early to our old seat, whilst the cortege ot 
boats went up the river to the Viaduct and came down a 
, Wc had a. \ove\v view and saw the procession n 
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Ey. The poor fellow was laid to rest quite near our seat, 
that we stood on it when the time came and saw every 
ng. Poor Lucy seemed much upseL She was restless 
d uneasy all the time, and I cannot but think that hef 
dreaming at night is telling on her. She is quite odd in one 
thing : she will not admit to me that there is any cause for 
restlessness; or if there be, she does not understand it her- 
self. There is an additional cause in that poor old Mr. 
Swales was found dead this morning on our seat, his neck 
being broken. He had evidently, as the doctor said, fallen 
back in the seat in some sort of fright, for there was a look 
of fear and horror on his face that the men said made them 
shudder. Poor dear old man ! Perhaps he had seen Death 
with his dying eyes! Lucy is so sweet and sensitive that she 
kIs influences more acutely than other people do. Just 
(W she was quite upset by a little thing which I did not 
ich heed, though I am myself very fond of animals. One 
the men who came up here often to look for the boats was 
Bowed by his dog. The dog is always with him. They are 
th quiet persons, and I never saw the man angry, nor 
ird the dog bark. During the service the dog would not 
me to its master, who was on the seat with us, but kept a 
V yards off, barking and howling. Its master spoke to it 
Dtly, and then harshly, and then angrily; but it would 
ither come nor cease to make a noise. It was in a sort of 
with its eyes savage, and all its hairs bristling out like 
cat's tail when puss is on the war-path. Finally the man, 
got angry, and jumped down and kicked the 
and then took it by the scruff of the neck and 
B dragged and half threw it on the tombstone on which the 
It is fixed. The moment it touched the stone the poor 
ng became quiet and fell all into a tremble. It did not try 
get away, but crouched down, quivering and cowering, 
i was in such a pitiable state of terror that I tried, though 
thout effect, to comfort it, Lucy was full of pity, too, but 
( did not attempt to touch the dog, but looked at it in an 
Miised sort of way. I greatly fear that she is of too jr.;per- 
isitive a nature to go through the world without trouble, 
e will be dreaming of this to-night, I am sure. The whole 
jflomeration of things — the ship steered into pert by a 
" 1 man ; his attitude, tied to the wheel with a crucifix and 
Is; the touching fimeral ; the dog, now furious and noyr 
atot — ^will all afford material for her dreami 
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I fhink it win be best for lier to go to bed tired out vbyi^ 
cally, so I shall take her for a long walk by the cliffs to Ki(X)i]i 
Hood's Bay and back. She ought not to have much indina- 
tioo for sleep-walking then. 



^/ 




CHAPTER Vm 

mKA Murray's journal 

e day, II o'clock p.m. — Oh, but I am tired I If it were 
it I had made my diary a duty I should not open it to- 

We had a lovely walk. Lucy, after a while, was in 
lirits, owing, I think, to some dear cows who came 

towards us in a field close to the lighthouse, and 
ited the wits out of us. I helieve we forgot every- 
except, of course, personal fear, and it seemed to wipe 
te clean and give us a fresh start. We had a capital 
E tea" at Robin Hood's Bay in a sweet little old-fash- 
inn, with a bow-window right over the seaweed-cov- 
)cks of the strand. I believe we should have shocked 
[ew Woman" with our appetites. Men are more tole- 
>less theral Then we walked home with some, or 
many, stoppages to rest, and with ovtr hearts full of a 
nt dread of wild bulls, Lucy was really tired, and 
ended to creep off to bed as soon as we could. The 

curate came in, however, and Mrs. Westenra asked 
I stay for supper. Lucy and I had both a fight for it 
le dusty miller ; I know it was a hard fight on my part, 
am quite heroic. I think that some day the bishops 
[et together and see about breeding up a new class of 
i, who don't take supper, no matter how they may be 
1 to, and who will know when girls are tired. Lucy 
sp and breathing softly. She has more colour in her 

than usual, and looks, oh, so sweet. If Mr. Holm- 
fell in love with her seeing her only in the drawing- 
I wonder what he would say if he saw her now. Some 

"New Women" writers will some day start an idea 
len and women should be allowed to see each other 

before proposing or accepting. But I suppose the 
Voman wcn't condescend in future to accept ; she will 

proposing herself. And a nice job she will make of 
I There's some consolation in that. I am so happy 
ft, because dear Lucy seems better. I really believe 
I turned the comer, and that we arc ovp- Her troublor 
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with dreaming. I should be quite happy if I only knew H 
[onathan .... God bless and keep him. 

1 1 August, 3 a.m. — Diary again. No sleep now, eo I may 
as well write. I am too agitated to sleep. We iiave had such 
an adventure, such an agonising experience. I fell asleep aa 
soon as I had closed my diary Suddenly I be- 
came broad awake, and sat up, with a horrible sense of fear 
upon me, and of some feeling of emptiness around me. The 
room was dark, so I could not see Lucy's bed ; I stole acrost 
and felt for her. The bed was empty. I lit a match, and 
found that she was not in the room. The door was shut, but 
not locked, as I had left it. 1 feared to wake her mother, 
who has been more than usually ill lately, so threw on soma 
clothes and got ready to look for her. As I was leaving the 
room it struck me that the clothes she wore might give me 
some clue to her dreaming intention. Dressing-gown would 
mean house ; dress, outside. Dressing-gown and dress were 
both in their places. "Thank God," I said to myself, "she 
cannot be far, as sbe is only in her nightdress,^' I ran down- 
stairs and looked in the sitting-room. Not there! Then 1 
looked in all the other open rooms of the house, with an ever- 
growing fear chilling my heart. Finally I came to the hall- 
door and found it open. It was not wide open, but the catch 
of the lock had not caught. The people of the house are 
careful to lock the door every night, so I feared that Lucy 
must have gone out as she was. There was no time to think 
of what might happen ; a vague, overmastering fear obscured 
all details, I took a big, heavy shawl and ran out. The clock 
was striking one as I was in the Crescent, and there was not 
a soul in sight. I ran along the North Terrace, but could see 
no sign of the white figure which I expected. At the edg' 
of the West QtfF above the pier I looked across the harbo*^^ 
to the East Qiff, in the hope or fear — I don't know which— ^ 
of seeing Lucy in our favourite seat. There was a brig''*^ 
full moon, with heavy black, driving clouds, which thre^J^ 
the whole scene into a fleeting diorama of light and sha c^' 
as they sailed across. For a moment or two I could see not^^ 
ing, as the shadow of a cloud obscured St. Mary's ChurC^^ 
and all around it. Then as the cloud passed I could see tl' ' 
ruins of the abbey coming into view; and as the edge of 
narrow band of light as sharp as a sword-cut moved alon^^ 
the church and the churchyard became gradually visible ■ 
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Whatever my expectation was, it was not disappointed, iot 
here, on our favourite seat, the silver light of the mooA ' 
truck a half-reclining figure, snowy white. The coming 
W the cloud was too quick: for me to see much, for shadow 
Ifcut down on light almost immediately ; but it seemed to m* 
IS though something dark stood behind the seat where the 
Itbite figure shone, and bent over it. What it was, whether 
jnan or beast, I could not tell; I did not wait to catch an- 
ittier glance, but flew down the steep steps to the pier and 
dong by the fish-market to the bridge, which was the only 
Way to reach the East Cliff. The town seemed as dead, for 
t a soul did I see ; I rejoiced that it was so, for I wanted 
' witness of poor Lucy's condition. The time and dis- 
ice seemed endless, and my knees trembled and my breath 
Same laboured as I toiled up the endless steps to the abbey. 
I must have gone fast, and yet it seemed to me as if my feet 
irere weighted with lead, and as though every joint in ray 
»dy were rusty. When I got almost to the top I could see 
he seat and the white figure, for I was now close enough to 
"^tinguish it even through the spells of shadow. There was 
ndoubtedly something, long and black, bending over the 
ftlf-redining white figure. I called in fright, "Lucy! 
.ucy!" and something raised a head, and from where I was 
could see a white face and red, gleaming eyes. Lucy did 
ot answer, and I ran on to the entrance of the churchyard. 
\3 I entered, the church was between me and the seat, and 
or a minute or so I lost sight of her. When I came in view 
igain ihe cloud had passed, and the moonlight struck so 
filliantly that I could see Lucy half reclining with her 
Itead lying over the back of the seat. She was quite alone, 
■Dd there was not a sign of any living thing about. 
When I bent over her I could see that she was still 
Jeep. Her lips were parted, and she was breathing — not 
iftly, as usual with her, but in long, heavy gasps, as though 
riving to get her lungs fnll at every breath. As I came 
ose, she put up her hand in her sleep and pulled the collar 
fher nightdress close around her throat. Whilst she did so 
ere came a little shudder through her, as though she felt 
e cold. I flung tlie warm shawl over her, and drew the 
Iges tight round her neck, for I dreaded lest she should 
' some deadly chill from the night air, unclad as she was 
'*'«d to waKe her all at once, so, in order to have my 
* p that I might help her. I fastened the shawl at bA 
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Oiroat with a big safety-pin; but I most liave 1 
in my anxiety and pinched or pricked her with it, for by- 
and-by, when her breathing became quieter, she put her hand 
to her throat again and moaned. When I had her carefully 
wrapped up I put my shoes on her feet, and then began very 
gently to wake her. At first she did not respond ; but gradu- 
ally she became more and more uneasy in her sleep, moan- 
ing and sighing occasionally. At last, as time was passing 
fast, and, for many other reasons, I wished to get her home 
at once, I shock her more forcibly, till finally she opened her 
eyes and awoke. She did not seem surprised to see me, as, 
of course, she did not realise all at once where she was, Lucj 
always wakes prettily, and even at such a time, when her 
body must have been chilled with cold, and her mind some- 
what appalled at waking unclad in a churchyard at night, 
-he did not lose her grace. She trembled a little, and clung" 
to me ; when I told her to come at once with me home she 
rose without a word, with the obedience of a child. As we 
passed along, the gravel hurt my feet, and Lucy noticed rat 
wince. She stopped and wanted to insist upon my taking 
my shoes ; but I would not. However, when we got to the 
pathway outside the churchyard, where there was a puddle 
of water remaining from the storm, I daubed my feet with. 
mud, using each foot in turn on the other, so that as we went 
home no one, in case we should meet any one, should nodoe 
my bare feeL 

Fortune favoured us, and we gov home without meeting ft 
soul. Once we saw a man, who seemed not quite sober, pass- 
ing rilong a street in front of us ; hut we hid in a door till he 
had disappeared up an opening such as there are here, steep 
little closes, or "wynds," as they call them in Scotland. My 
heart beat so loud all the time that sometimes I thought I 
should faint. I was filled with anxiety about Lucy, not only 
for her health, lest she should suffer from the exposure, biH 
for her reputation in case the story should get wind. Whai 
we got in, and had washed our feet, and had said a prayer of 
thaiScfulness together, I tucked her into bed. Before falling 
asleep she asked — even implored — me not to say a word to 
any one, even her mother, about her sleep-walking adven- 
ture. I hesitated at first to promise; but on thinking of the 
state of her mother's health, and how the knowledge of such 
a thing would fret her, and thinking, too. of how such a 
"Ipry might become distorted — nay, mfallibly would — in caC( 
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t should leak out, I thought it wiser to do so. I hope I did 

■^ht. I have locked the door, and the key is tied to my 

Tist, so perhaps I shall not he again disturbed, Lucy is 

Kleeping soundly ; the reflex of the dawn is high and far over 



Same day, noon. — ^All goes well. Lucy slept till I wol 
T, and seemed not to have even changed her side. The ad- 
■venture of the night does not seem to have harmed her; on 
the contrary, it has benefited her, for she looks better this 
«noming than she has done for weeks. I was sorry to notice 
ttiat my clumsiness with the safety-pin hurt her. Indeed, 
it might have been serious, for the skin of her throat was 

Eierced. I must have pinched up a piece of loose skin and 
ave transfixed it, for there are two little red points like pin- 
Jjricks, and on the band of her nightdress was a drop of 
rtood. When I apologised and was concerned about it, she 
laughed and petted me, and said she did not even feel it 
Fortunately it cannot leave a scar, as it is so tiny. | 

Same day, night. — ^We passed a happy day. The air wawl 
dear, and the sun bright, and there was a cool breeze. We " 
took our lunch to Mulgrave Woods, Mrs, Westenra driving 
\r} the road and Lucy and I walking by the cliff-path and 
Wning her at the gate. I felt a little sad myself, for I could 
dot but feel how absolutely happy it would have been had 

ionathan been with me. But there ! I must only be patient. 
n the evening we strolled in the Casino Terrace, and heard 
Wne good music by Spohr and Mackenzie, and went to bed 
tarly. Lucy seems more restful than she has been for some 
Hme, and fell asleep at once, I shall lock the door and se- 
mre the key the same as before, though I do not expect any 
iWuble to-night. 

12 August. — My expectationis were wrong, for twice dur- 
fcg the night I was wakened by Lucy trying to get out. She 
•eemed, even in her sleep, to be a little impatient at finding 
fte door shut, and went back to bed under a sort of protest. 
'woke with the dawn, and heard the birds chirping outside 
rf the window. Lucy woke, too, and, I was glad to see, 
ns even better than on the previous morning. All her old 
piety of manner seemed to have come back, and she came 
■mI snuggled in beside me, and told me all about K^:\yw^" \ 
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told her how anxious I was about Jonathan, and then i 
tried to comfort me. Well, she succeeded somewhat, for, 
though sympathy can't alter facts, it can help to make them 
more bearable. 

13 August. — Another quiet day, and to bed with the key 
on my wrist as before. Again 1 awoke ia the night, and 
found Lucy sitting up in bed, still asleep, pointing to the 
window. I got up quietly, and pulling aside the blind, looked i 
out. It was brilliant moonlight, and the soft effect of the i 
light over the sea and sky — merged together in one great, 
silent mystery — was beautiful beyond words. Between me 
and the moonlight flitted a great bat, coming and going ia 
great, whirling circles. Once or twice it came quite close, 
but was, I suppose, frightened at seeing me, and flitted away 
across the harbour toward? the abbey. When I came back 
from the window Lucy had lain down again, and was sleep- 
ing peacefully. She did not stir again all night. 

14 August. — On the East Oiff, reading and writing all 
day. Lucy seems to have become as much in love with the 
spot as I am, and it is hard to get her away from it when it 
is time to come home for lunch or tea or dinner. This after- 
noon she made a funny remark. We were coming home for 
dinner, and had come to the top of the steps up frcma the 
West Pier and stopped to look at the view, as we generally^ 
do. The setting sun, low down in the sky, was just dropping 
behind Kettleness ; the red light was thrown over on the 
East Cliff and the old abbey, and seemed to bathe every- 
thing in a beautiful rosy glow. We were silent for a while, 
and suddenly Lucy murmured as if to herself: — 

"His red eyes again! They are just the same." It was 
such an odd expression, coming apropos of nothing, that it 
quite startled me. I slewed round a little, so as to see Lucy 
well without seeming to stare at her, and saw that she was 1 
in a half-dreamy state, with an odd look on her face that I 
could not quite make out; so I said nothing, but followed 
her eyes. She appeared to be looking over at our own seatj 
whereon was a dark figure seated alone. I was a little start- I 
led myself, for it seemed for an instant as if the strangef I 
h*d great eyes like burning flames: but a second look dis* I 
peQed the illusion. The red sunlight was shining on th« 
~ ' lows of St. Mary's Giurch behind ota seat, and as ^ _ 
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1 there was just sufficient change in the refraction 
id reflection to make it appear as if the light moved. I 
Hied Lucy's attention to the pecuHar effect, and she became 
erself with a start, but she looked sad all the same ; it ma> 
ive been that she was thinking of that terrible night up 
lere. We never refer to it ; so I said nothing, and we went 
wne to dinner. Lucy had a headache and went early to bed. 
saw her asleep, and went out for a little stroll myself ; I 
alked along the cliffs to the westward, and was full of 
reet sadness, for I was thinking of Jonathan. When com- 
g home — it was then bright moonlight, so bright that, 
ough the front of our part of the Crescent was in shadow, 
rerything could be well seen— I threw a glance up at our 
indow, and saw Lucy's head leaning out, I thought that 
srhaps she was looking out for me, so I opened my hand- 
srchief and waved it. She did not notice or make any 
ovement whatever. Just then, the moonlight crept round 
^1 angle of the building, and the light fell on the window, 
here distinctly was Lucy with her head lying up against 
le side of the window-sill and her eyes shut. She was fast 
lleep, and by her, seated on the window-sill, was something 
lat looked like a good-sized bird. I was afraid she might 
it a chill, so I ran upstairs, but as I came into the room she 
as moving back to her bed, fast asleep, and breathing 
tavily ; she was holdiHg her hand to her throat, as though 
D protect it from cold. * 1 

I did not wake her, but tucked her up warmly; I hava j 
taken care that the door is locked and the window securely 1 
fastened. " 

She looks so sweet as she sleeps; but she is paler than is 
ner wont, and there is a drawn, haggard look under her eyes 
^hich I do not like. I fear she is fretting about something. 
I wish I could find out what it is. 

15 August. — Rose later than usual. Lucy was languid 
•mi tired, and slept on after we had been called. We had 
iappy surprise at breakfast. Arthur's father is better, and 
'Tilts the marriage to come off soon, Lucy is full of quiet 
f, and her mother is glad and sorry at once. Later on in 
t day she told me the cause. She is grieved to lose Lucy 
her very own, but she is rejoiced that she is soon to have 
ne one to protect her. Poor dear, sweet lady 1 She con- 
ed to me that she has got her death-warrant. Sh« ha.^ tw* 
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told Ijocy, and mauc me promise secrecjr; her < 
her that within » few months, at most, she must die, for her 
heart is weakening. At any time, even now, a sudden shock 
would be almost sure to kill her, Ah, we were wise to keep 
irom her the affair of the dr^dful night of Lucy's sleep- 
walking, 

17 August — No diary for two whtde days. I have not 
had the heart to write. Some sort of shadowy pall seems 
to be coming over our happiness. No news irom Jonathan, 
and Lucy seems to be growing weaker, whilst her mother's 
hours are numbering to a dose, I do not understand Lucy's 
fading away as she is doing. She eats well Md sleeps well, 
and enjoys the fresh air: but all the time Oie roses in her 
cheeks are fading, and she gets weaker and more languid 
day by day ; at night I hear her gasping as if for air. I keep 
ihe key of our door aln-ays fastened to my wrist at night, bt^ 
che gets up and walks about the room, and sits at the opes 
window. Last night I found her leaning out when i woke 
up, and when I tried to wake her I could not ; she was in a 
faint. \\'hen I managed to restore her she was as weak as 
water, and cried silenUy between long, painful struggles tor 
breath. Wlien I asked her how she came to be at the win- 
dow she shook her head and turned away. I trust her feel- 
ing ill may not be from that unlucky prick of the safety pin. 
I looked at her throat Just now as she lay asleep, an' the tiny 
wounds seem not to have healed. They are still open, and, 
if anything, larger than before, and the edges of them are 
faintly white. They are like little white dots with red cen- 
tres. Unless they heal within a day or two, I shall insist oo 
the doctor seeing about them. 

Letter, SatnueJ F. BUlmglon & Son, Solicitors, tVhitby, Ur 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co., London. 

"17 August, 
"Dear Sirs, — 

"Herewith please receive invoice of goods sent by Great 
Northern Railway. Same are to be delivered at Carfax, 
near Purfleet. immediately on receipt at goods station King's 
Cross. The house is at present empty, but enclosed please 
find keys, all of which are labelled. 

'^ou will ijlease deposit the boxes, fifty is ■uunfaen wfaici^. 
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form the consignment, in the partially ruined building form- 
ing part of the house and marked 'A' on rough diagram en- 
closed. Your agent will easily recognise the locality, as it is 
the ancient chapel of the mansion. The goods leave by the 
train at 9:30 to-night, and will be due at King's Cross at 
4:30 to-morrow afternoon. As our client wishes the de- 
livery made as soon as possible, we shall be obliged by your 
having teams ready at King's Cross at the time named and 
forthwith conveying the goods to destination. In order to 
obviate any delays possible through any routine require* 
ments as to payment in your departments, we enclose cheque 
herewith for ten pounds (iio), receipt of which please ac- 
knowledge. Should the charge be less than this amount, 
you can return balance; if greater, we shall at once send 
cheque for difference on hearing from you. You are to 
leave the keys on coming away in the main hall of the house, 
where the proprietor may get them on his entering the house 
by means of his duplicate key. 

"Pray do not take us as exceeding the bounds of business 
courtesy in pressing you in all ways to use the utmost ex- 

, pedition. "We are, dear Sirs, 

L "Faithfully yours, 

m "Samuel F. Billikgton & Son. 

W t-etttr, Messrs. Carter, Faterson &• Co., London, to Messrs. 
^ Billington & Son, Whitby. 

"21 August. 
"Dear Sirs, — 

'~ "We beg to acknowledge :£io received and to return 
cheque £1 lys, gd., amount of overplus, as shown in receipted 
Account herewith. Goods are delivered in exact accordance 
^*ith instructions, and keys left in parcel in main hall, as di- 
"We are, dear Sirs, 

"Yours respectfully, | 

"Pro Carter, Paterson & Co." I 
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CIS August. — I am happy to-day, and write sitting on the 

__ |at in the churchyard. Lucy is ever so much better. Last 

HJgVit she slept well all night, and did not disturb me once. 

ne roses seem coming back already to her cheeks, though 

^e is still sadly pale and wan-looking. If she viettvo. assj 
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way anaemic I could understand it, but she is not. Sbe !s it 

gay spirits and full of life and cheerfulness. All the morbid 
reticence seems to have passed from her, and she has just 
reminded me, as if I needed any reminding, of that night, 
and that it was here, on this very seat, I found her asleep. 
As -he told me she tapped playfully with the heel of her bool 
on the stone slab and said : — 

"My poor little feet didn't make much noise then ! I date- 
say poor old Mr. Swales would have told me that it was 6e- 
caitse I didn't want to wake up Geordie." As she was is 
such a communicative humour, I asked her if she had 
dreamed at all that night. Before she answered, that sweet, 
puckered look came into her forehead, which Arthur — I call 
him Arthur from her habit — says he loves; and, indeed, I 
don't wonder that he does. Then she went on in a half- 
dreaming kind of way, as if trying to recall it to herself:— . 

"I didn't quite dream ; but it all seemed to be real. I onlji 
wanted to be here in this spot — I don't know why, for I wa* 
afraid of something — I don't know what. I rememba 
{hough I suppose I was asleep, passing through the streets 
and over the bridge, A fish leaped as I went by, and I 
leaned over to look at it, and I heard a lot of dogs howling 
— the whole town seemed as if it must be full of dogs all 
howling at once — as I went up the steps. Then I had s 
vague memory of something long aud dark with red eyes, 
just as we saw in the sunset, and something very sweet and 
very bitter all around me at once : and then I seemed sink- 
ing into deep green water, and there was a singing in my 
ears, as I have heard there is to drowning men ; and tben 
everything seemed passing away from me ; my soul seemed 
to go out from my body and float about the air. I seem to 
remember that once the West Lighthouse was right iindtf 
me, and then there was a sort of agonising feeling, as if 1 
were in an earthquake, and I came back and found you shak- 
ing my body. I saw you do it before I felt you." 

Then she began to laugh. It seemed a little uncannyW 
me. and I listened to her breathlessly. I did not quite Ilk? 
it, and thought it better not to keep her mind on the subject, 
so we drifted on to other subjects, and Lucy was like hcj 
old self again. When we got home the fresh breeze had 
braced her up, and her pale cheeks were really more rosj 
Her mother rejoiced when she saw her, and we all spent t 
happy evening together. 
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't^^ugust. — Joy, joy,, joy! although not all joy. Al last, 
BWs of Jonathan. The dear fellow has been ill ; that is why 
B did not write. I am not afr?iU to think it or say it, now 
tat I know. Mr. Hawkins sent.-ine on the letter, and wrote 
Jmself, oh, so kindly. I am to kave. in the morning and 
o over to Jonathan, and to help to'niti-se him if necessary, 
id to bring him home. Mr. Hawkins ski's it would not be 
bad thing if we were to be married out there, I havfl 
ied over the good Sister's letter till I can feel it-vv^t against 

t bosom, where it lies. It is of Jonathan, and'mi:.\t-he next 
heart, for he is in my heart. My journey is aJ{ ihapped 
t, and my luggage ready. I am only taking one ttiln^^ 
dress; Lucy will bring my trunk to London and kee^j-iT 
B I send for it, for it may be that ... I must write 
J more ; 1 must keep it to say to Jonathan, my husband, 
he letter that he has seen and touched must comfort me till 
enieet. i 

titer. Sister Agatha, Hospital of St. Joseph and Ste. Mary, 
Buda-Pesth, to Miss Wilhelmina Murray. 

"12 August, 
iDear Madam, — 

"I write by desire of Mr. Jonathan Harker, who is him- 
df not strong enough to wri^«, though progressing well, 
tanks to God and St. Joseph and Ste. Mary. He has been 
ader our care for nearly six weeks, suffering from a violent 
Bin fever. He wishes me to convey his love, and to say 
H by this post I write for him to Mr. Peter Hawkins. Exe- 
, to say, with his dutiful respects, that he is sorrv for his 
ly, and that all of his work is completed. He wifl require 
ae few weeks' rest in our sanatorium in the hills, but will 
n return. He wishes me to say that he has not sufficient 
mey with him, and that he would like to pay for his stay- 
' here, so that others who need shall not be wanting for 
"Believe me, 
"Yours, with sympathy and all blessings, 

"Sister Agatha. 

■*,S.^My patient being asleep, I open this to let you 
IT something more. He has told me all about you, and 
you are shortly to be his wife. All blessings to you 
il He has had some fearful shock — so says out AocSjai 
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—and in his delirium his ravings have been dreadflil^^w 

wolves and poison and blood ; qf ghosts and demons ; and I 
fear to say of what. Be careful with iiim always that there 
may be nothing to excite hihi of this kind for a long time 
to come; the traces of Such an iUness as his do not lightly 
die away. We should iiave written long ago, but we knew 
nothing of his friends, and there was on him nothing that 
any one could.understand. He came in the train from Klau- 
senburg, and the guard was told by the station-master there 
that hexush^into the station shouting for a ticket for home. 
Seeing fy^m his violent demeanour that he was English, they 
gave him a ticket for the furthest station on the way thither 
that 'the train reached. 

."- *'Be assured that he is well cared for. He has won all ' 
hearts by his sweetness and gentleness. He is truly getting 
on well, and I have no doubt will in a few weeks be all him- 
self. But be careful of him for safety's sake. There are, 1 
pray God and St. Joseph and Ste. Mary, many, many, happj 
years for you both." 

Dr, Seward's Diary. 

19 August. — Strange and sudden change in Renfield last 
night. About eight o'clock he began to get excited and to 
sniff about as a dog does when setting. The attendant wa) 
struck by his manner, and knowing my interest in him, en- 
couraged him to talk. He is usually respectful to the at- 
tendant, and at times servile ; but to-night, the man tells m^ 
he was quite haughty. Would not condescend to talk witii 
him at all. All he would say was : — 

"I don't want to talk to you: you don't count now; th( 
Master is at hand." 

The attendant thinks it is some sudden form of religious 
mania which has seized him. If so, we must look out fof 
squalls, for a strong man with homicidal and religious mania 
at once might be dangerous. The combination is a dreadfdt 
one. At nine o'clock I visited him myself. His attitude" 
me was the same as that to the attendant ; in his si ' " 
self-feeling the difference between myself and 
seemed to him as nothing. It looks like religious 1 
he will soon think that he himself is God, These 
mal distinctions between man and mnn are too o 
Omnipotent Being. How these tnadnief 
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away I The real God taketli heed lest a sparrow fall; but 
the God created from human vanity sees no difference be- 
tween an eagle and a sparrow. Oil, if men only knew! 

For half an hour or more Renfield kept getting excited in 
greater and greater degree, I did not pretend to be watch- 
ing him, but 1 kept strict observation all the same. AH at 
once that shifty look came into his eyes which we always see 
when a madman has seized an idea, and with it the shifty 
movement of the head and back which asylum attendants 
come to know so well. He became quite quiet, and went and 
sal on the edge of his bed resignedly, and looked into space 
with lack-lustre eyes, I thought I would find out if his 
apathy were real or only assiuned, and tried to lead him to 
talk of his pets, a theme which had never failed to excite his 
attention. At first he made no replv, but at length said 
lestily : — 

"Bother them all I I don't care a pin about them." 

"What?" I said. "You don't mean to tell me you don't 
are about spiders ?" (Spiders at present are his hobby, and 
the note-book is filling up with columns of small figures.) 
To this he answered enigmatically : — 

"The bride-maidens rejoice the eyes that wait the coming 
ef the bride ; but when the bride draweth nigh, then the 
maidens shine not to the eyes that are filled." 

He would not explain himself, but remained obstinately 
•eated on his bed all the time I remained with him. 

I am weary to-night and low in spirits. I cannot but think 
tif Lucy, and how different things might have been. If I 
don't sleep at once, chloral, the modern Morpheus — 
C, HCI, O. Ht O! I must be careful not to let it grow into 
» habit. No, I shall take none to-night ! I have thought of 
1-ney, and I shail not dishonour her by mixing the two. If 
^ id be, to-night shall be sleepless 

Later. — Glad I made the resolution ; gladder that I kept ta 
I had lain tossing about, and had heard the clock strike 
'f twice, when the night-watchman came to me, sent up 
n ihe ward, to say that Renfield had escaped. I threw on 
dothcs and ran down at once ; my patient is -tco danger- 
person to be roaming about. Those ideas of his might 
dangerously with strangers. The attendant was 
He said he had seen him not ten minutes 
r l^eep in his bed, when he had \ocfe.«i 
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through the observation-trap in the door. iSs .._ 

called by the sound of the window being wrenched out. He 
ran back and saw his feet disappear through the window, and 
had at once sent up for me. He was only in bis night-gear, 
and cannot be far off. The attendant thought it would be 
more useful to watch where he should go than to follow him, 
as he might lose sight of him whilst getting out of the build- 
ing by the door. He is a bulky man, and couldn't get throu|^ 
the window. I am thin, so, with his aid, I got out, but feel 
foremost, and, as we were only a few feet above ground, 
landed unhurt. The attendant told me the patient had gone 
to the left, and had taken a straight line, so I ran as quickly 
as I could. As I got through the belt of trees I saw a white 
figure scale the high wall which separates our grounds from 
those of the deserted house. 

I ran back at once, told the watchman to get three or four 
men immediately and follow me into the grounds of Carfax, 
in case our friend might be dangerous, I got a ladder my 
self, and crossing the wall, dropped down on the other side. 
I could see Renfield's figure just disappearing behind the 
angle of the house, so I ran after him. On the far side of 
the house I found him pressed close against the old iron- 
bound oak door of the chapel. He was talking, apparently 
to some one, but I was afraid to go near enough to hear what 
he was saying, lest I might frighten him, and he should run 
off. Chasing an errant swarm of bees is nothing to follow- 
ing a naked lunatic, when the fit of escaping is upon himl 
After a few minutes, however, I could see that he did not 
take note of anything around him, and so ventured to draff 
nearer to him — the more so as my men had now crossed the 
wall and were closing him in. I heard him say : — 

"I am here to do Your bidding. Master. I am Your slav^ 
and You wiil reward me, for I shall be faithful. I have wof 
shipped You long and afar off. Now that You are near, I 
await Your commands, and You will not pass me by, will 
You, dear Master, in Your distribution of good things?" 

He is a selfish old beggar anyhow. He thinks of the 1( 
and fishes even when he believes he is in a Real Pn 
His manias make a startling combination. When we 
in on him he fought like a tiger. He is immensely s 
and he was more like a wild beast than a man. I never; 
1 of rage before; and I 
t we have found 
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strength and his danger in good time. With strength and 
determination like his, he might have done wild work before 
he was caged. He is safe now at any rate. Jack Sheppard 
himself couldn't get free from the strait-waistcoat that keeps 
him restrained, and he's chained to the wall in the padded 
room. His cries are at times awful, but the silences that fol- 
low are more deadly still, for he means murder in every turn 
and movement. 
Just now he spoke coherent words for the first time : — 
"I shall be patient. Master. It is coming— coming — 
coming!" 

So I took the hint, and came too. I was too excited to 
sleep, but this diary has quieted me^ and I feel I shall get 
some sleep to-nis^t. 



CHAPTER IX 

Lfttir, Mina Marker to Lucy Westenru. 

"Buda-Pesth, 24 Augiut, 
"My dearest Lucy, — 

"I know you will be anxious to hear all that has happened 
since we parted at the railway station at Whitby, Well, my 
dear, I got to Hull all right, and caught the boat to Hom- 
burg. and then the train on Jiere. I feel that I can hardly 
recall anything of the journey, except that I knew I was 
coming to Jonathan, and, that as I should have to do seme 

nursing, I had better get all the sleep I could I found 

my dear one, oh, so thin and pale and weak-looking. All 
the resolution has gone out of his dear eyes, and that quiet 
dignity which I told you was in his face has vanished. He is 
only a wreck of himself, and he does not remember anything 
that has happened to him for a long time past. At least, ha 
wants me to believe so, and I shall never ask. He has had 
some terrible shock, and I fear it might tax his poor brain if 
he were to try to recall it. Sister Agatha, who is a good 
creature and a bom nurse, tells me that he raved of dreadful 
things whilst he was off his head. I wanted her to tell me 
what they were; but she would only cross herself, and say 
she would never tell; that the ravings of the sick were the 
secrets of God, and that if a nurse through her vocation 
should hear them, she should respect her trust. She is a 
sweet, good soul, and the next day, when she saw I was trou- 
bled, she opened up the subject again, and after saying that 
she could never mention what my poor dear raved about, 
added : 'I can tell you this much, my dear: that it was not 
about anything which he has done wrong himself ; and yon 
as his wife to be, have no cause to be concerned. He has nol 
forgotten you or what he owes to you. His fear was of great 
and terrible things, which no mortal can treat of.' I do be- 
lieve the dear soul thought I might be jealous lest my poof 
dear should have fallen in love with any other girl. Th! 
idea of my being Jealous about Jonathan 1 And j'et, tnj 
dear, let me whisper, I felt a thrill of joy through me wt" 
I knew that no other ■ mum of trouhl/*. I 
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by his bedside, where I can see his face while ha 
is waking! .... 

When he wolve he asked me for his coat, as he wanted to 

get something from the pocket; I asked Sister Agatha, and 

she brought all his things. I saw that amongst them was 

his note-book, and was going to ask him to let me look at it 

■for I knew then tliat I might find some clue to his trouble 

but I suppose he mu^ have seen my wish in my eyes, for 

sent me over to the window, saying he wanted to be quite 

Mie for a moment. Then he called me back, and when I 

me he had his hand over the note-book, and he said to me 

ry solemnly: — 

'' 'Wilhelmina* — I knew then that he was in deadly ear- 

;t, for he has never called me by that name since he asked 

to marry him — 'you know, dear, my ideas of the trust 

tween husband and wife: there should be no secret, no 

Ocealment. I have had a great shock, and when I try to 

k of what it is I feel my head spin round, and I do not 

w if it was all real or the dreaming of a madman. You 

w I have had brain fever, and that is to be mad. The 

et is here, and I do not want to know it, I want to take 

up my life here, with our marriage.' For, my dear, we had 

decided to be married as soon as the formalities are complete. 

'Are you willing, Wilhelmina, to share my ignorance? Here 

is the book. Take it and keep it, read it if you will, but 

never let me know ; unless, indeed, some solemn duty should 

come upon me to go hack to the bitter hours, asleep or awake, 

sane or mad, recorded here.' He fell back exhausted, and I 

Lt the book under his pillow, and kissed him I have asked 

Agatha to beg the Superior to let our wedding be thii 

lOon, and am waiting her reply. .... 

ihe has come and told me that the chaplain of the Eng- 
mission church has been sent for. We are to be married 
a hour, or as soon after as Jonathan awakes 

^Lucy,the time has come and gone. I feel verysolemn, but 
'^, very happy. Jonathan woke a little after the hour, and 
.nd he sat up in bed, propped up with pillows. 
i^ answered his 'I will' firmly and strongly. I could hardly 
"' ; my heart was so lull tliat even those words seemed to 
. me. The dear sisters were so kind. Please God, I 
U never, never forget them, nor the grave auA ^■«e.e,t to- 
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sponsibilities I have taken upon me. I must tell you of mj 
wedding present. When the cliaplain and the sisters bad 
left me alone with my husband— oh, Lucy, it is the first time 
I have written the words 'my husband'— left me alone with 
my husband, I took the book from under his pillow, and 
wrapped it up in white paper, and tied it with a little bit of 
pale blue ribbon which was round my neck, and sealed it over 
the knot with sealing-wax, and for my seal I used my wed- 
ding ring. Then I kissed it and showed it to my husband, 
and told him that I would keep it so, and then it would be 
an outward and visible sign for us all our lives that we 
tEUsted each other ; that I would never open it unless it were 
for his own dear sake or for the sake of some stem duty. 
Then he took my hand in his, and oh, Lucy, it was the first 
time he took bis wife's hand, and said that it was the dearest 
thing in all the wide world, and that he would go throu^ all 
the past again to win it, if need be. The poor dear meant 
to have said a part of the past ; but he cannot think of time 
yet, and I shall not wonder if at first he mixes up not only 
the month, but the year. 

"Well, my dear, what could I say? I could only tell him 
that I was the happiest woman in all the wide world, and that 
I had nothing to give him except myself, my hfe. and my 
trust, and that with these went my love and duty for all th« 
days of my life. And, my dear, when he kissed me, and 
drew me to him with his poor weak hands, it was like a very 
solemn pledge between us 

"Lucy dear, do you know why I tell you all this? It ii 
not only because it is all sweet to me, but because you have 
been, and are, very dear to me. It was my privilege to be 
your friend and guide when you came from the schoolroom 
to prepare for the world of life. I want you to see now, and 
with the eyes of a very happy wife, whither duty has led me) 
so that in your own married life you too may be all *-*^ 
as I atn. My dear, please Almighty God, your life 
all it promises : a long day of sunshine, with no han 
no forgetting duty, no distrust. I must not wish 
pain, for that can never be ; but I do hope you will ' 
as happy as I am now. Good-bye, my dear. I 
this at once, and, perhaps, write you very soon i " "' 
stop, for Jonathan is waking — I must attend Ir 
"Your ever-lf "" " 
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Xttter, Lucy Westenra to Mina Harker, 

"Whitby. 30 August. 
tfy dearest Mina, — 

"Oceans of love and millions of kisses, and may you socmi 
i in your own home with your husband, I wish you could 
! coming home soon enough to stay with us here. The 
pong air would soon restore Jonathan ; it has quite restored 
e. I have an appetite like a cormorant, am full of life, and 
Kp well. You will be glad to know that I have quite given 
p walking in my sleep. I think I have not stirred out of 
ly bed for a week, that is when I once got into it at night, 
Arthur says I am getting fat. By the way, I forgot to tell 
Dii that Arthur is here. We have such walks and drives, 
nd rides, and rowing, and tennis, and fishing together; and 
love him more than ever. He tells me that he loves me 
»re, but I doubt that, for at first he told me that he couldn't 
ire me more than he did then. But this is nonsense. There 
is, calling to me. So no more just at present from your 
ing "Lucy. 

"P. S. — Mother sends her love. She seems better, poCff 

ar. 

"P. P. S. — ^We are to be married on 28 September." 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 

20 August. — ^The case of Renfield grows even more inter- 
sting. He has now so far qiueted that there are spells o*" 
iessation from his passion. For the first week after his at- 
Ick he was perpetually violent. Then one night, just 3" 
e moon rose, he grew quiet, and kept murmuring to him- 
If: "Now I can wait; now I can wait." The attendant 
Bie to tell me, so I ran down at once to have a look at him. 
c was still in the strait-waistcoat and in the padded room. 
It the suffused look had gone from his face, and his eyes 
A something of their old pleading — I might almost say, 
inging" — softness. I was satisfied with his present condi- 
Fl, and directed him to be relieved. The attendants hesi- 
'•"nlly carried out my wishes without protest. It 
7 that the patient had humour enough to 
rooming close to me. he said in a whia- 
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"They think I could hurt you 1 Fancy me 

The fools I" 

It was soothing, somehow, to the feelings to find tnysdi 
dissociated even in the mind of this poor madman from the 
others ; but all the same I do not follow his thought. Am I 
to take it that I have anything in common with him, so that 
we are, as it were, to stand together ; or has he to gain from 
me some good so stupendous that my well-being is needful 
to him ? I must find out later on. To-night he will nol 
speak. Even the offer of a kitten or even a full-grown ca) 
will not tempt him. He will only say: "I don't take ai^ 
stock in cats, I have more to think of now, and I can waitj 
[ can wait." 

After a while I left him. The attendant tells me that hfl 
was quiet until just before dawn, and that then he began to 
get uneasy, and at length violent, until at last he fell into a 
paroxysm which exhausted him so that he swooned into > 
sort of coma, 

. . . . Three nights has the same thing happened— 
violent all day then quiet from moonrise to sunrise. I wish 
I could get some clue to the cause. It would almost seem aa 
if there was some influence which came and went, Happy 
thought ! We shall to-night play sane wits against mad ones. 
He escaped before without our help ; to-night he shall escapt 
with it. We shall give him a chance, and have the tnoQ 
ready to follow in case they are required 

23 August. — "The unexpected always happens." How 
well Disraeli knew hfe. Our bird when he found the cage 
open would not fly, so all our subtle arrangements were fof .1 
nought. At any rate, we have proved one thing ; that tbt I 
spells of quietness last a reasonable time. We shall in future I 
be able to ease his bonds for a few hours each day. I hav? i 
given orders to the night attendant merely to shut him in tl 
padded room, when once he is quiet, until an hour befo 
sunrise. The poor soul's body will enjoy the relief e 
his mind cannot appreciate it. Hark! The imeJ 
again ! I am called ; the patient has once more escape 

Later. — Another night adventure, Renfield artfuUv 
until the attendant was entering the room to insp- 
&e dashed out past him and flew down the p 
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the attendants to follow. Again he went into tiw 

ounds of the deserted house, and we found him in th* 
2 place, pressed against the old chapel door. When h* 
me he became furious, and had not the attendants seized 
im in time, he would have tried to kill me As we wer» 
siding him a strange thing happened. He suddenly re- 
oubled his efforts, and then as suddenly grew calm. /. 
loked round instinctively, but could see nothing. Then l 
lught the patient's eye and followed it, but could trac« 
othing as it looked into the moonlit sky except a big bat, 
rhich was flapping its silent and ghostly way to the West, 
lats usually wheel and flit about, but this one seemed to g» 
Iraight on, as if it knew where it was bound for or had some 
itendon of its own. The patient grew calmer every instant, 
nd presently said : — 

"You needn't tie me ; I shall go quietly I" Without trou- 
le we came back to the house. I feel there is somethinf 
Kninous in his calm, and shall not forget this night 

Lucy Westenra's Diary 

Hillingham, 24 August. — I must imitate Mina, and keep 
writing things down. Then we can have long talks when wf 
meet. I wonder when it will be. I wish she were witb 
e again, for I feel so unhappy. Last night I seemed to be 
reaming again just as I was at Whitby. Perhaps it is the 
lange of air, or getting home again. It is all dark and hor- 
id to me, for I can remember nothing; but I am full of 
ligue fear, and I feel so weak and worn out. When Arthuf 
ime to lunch he looked quite grieved when he saw me, and 
badn't the spirit to try to be cheerful. I wonder if I could 
eep in mother's room to-night. I shall make an excuse 
Id try. 

25 August. — Another bad night. Mother did not seem to 
Ite to my proposal. She seems not too well herself, and 
iditless she fears to worry me. I tried to keep awake, and 
Seeded for a while ; but when the clock struck twelve it 
ked me from a doze, so I must have been falling asleep. 
e was a sort of scratching or flapping at the window, but 
"l not mind it, and as I remember no more, I suppose I 
hen have fallen asleep. More barl .Ireams. I wish I 
neraber them. This momitig I .im horribly weak. 
' i, and my thfpt^j '-■ It mvi^ff 
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be something wrong with my lungs, for I don't seem cvfTlf 
get air enough, I shall try to cheer up when Arthur comcS) 
or else I know he will be miserable to see me so. 

Letter, Arthur Holmwood to Dr. Seward. 

"Albemarle Hotel, 31 Aug[ 
"My dear Jack, — 

"I want you to do me a favour. Lucy is ill ; that is, b1i4 
has no special disease, but she looks awful, and is getting 
worse every day. I have asked her if there is any cause; i 
do not dare to ask her mother, for to disturb the poor lady's 
mind about her daughter in her present state of health would 
be fatal. Mrs. Westenra has confided to me that her doom ii 
spoken — disease of the heart — though poor Lucy does not 
know it yet. I am sure that there is something preying on 
my dear girl's mind. I am almost distracted when I think 
of her; to look at her gives me a pang. I told her I should 
ask you to see her, and though she demurred at first — I know 
why, old fellow — she finally consented. It will be a painful 
task for you, I know, old friend, but it is for her sake, and I 
must not hesitate to ask, or you to act. You are to come to 
lunch at Hillingham to-morrow, two o'clock, so as not to 
arouse any suspicion in Mrs. Westenra, and after lunch Lucy 
will take an opportunity of being alone with you. I shall 
come in for tea, and we can go away together ; I am filled 
with anxiety, and want to consult with you alone as soon as 
I can after you have seen her. Do not fail I "Arthur." 

Telegram, Arthur Holmwood to Seward. 

"\ Septembii 
"Am summoned to see my father, who is worse. Ab* 
writing. Write me fully by to-night's post to Ring. Wi« 
me if necessary." 



Letter from Dr. Seward to Arthur Holmwood. 
"z Septem\ 



A» 
Wi« 



'My dear old fellow, — 

"With regard to Miss Westenra's heahh I hasten to W 
you know at once that in my opinion there is not any func- 
tional disturbance or any malady that I know of. At 1^"" 
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same time, I am not by aiw means satisfied with her appear- 
ance ; she is woefully different from what she was when I 
saw her last. Of course you must bear in mind that I did 
not have full opportunity of examination such as I should 
wish ; our very friendship makes a little difficulty which not 
even medical science or custom can bridge over. I had bet' 
tcr tell you exactly what happened, leaving you to draw, in a 

(measure, your own conclusions. I shall then say what I 
have done and propose doing. 
"I found Miss Westenra in seemingly gay spirits. Her 
mother was present, and in a few seconds I made up my 
mind that she was trying all she knew to mislead her mother 
and prevent her from being anxious. I have no doubt she 
euesses, if she does not know, what need of caution there is. 
We lunched alone, and as we all exerted ourselves to be 
cheerful, we got, as some kind of reward for our labours, 
some real cheerfulness amongst us. Then Mrs, Westenra 
went to lie down, and Lucy was left with me. We went into 
her boudoir, and till we got there her gaiety remained, for 
the servants were coming and going. As soon as the door 
was closed, however, the mask fell from her face, and she 
sank down into a chair with a great sigh, and hid her eyes 
with her hand. When I saw that her high spirits had failed, 
I at once took advantage of her reaction to make a diagnosis. 
She said to me very sweetly : — 

i" 'I cannot tell you how 1 loathe talking about myself.' I 
reminded her that a doctor's confidence was sacred, but that 
jfou were grievously anxious about her. She caught on to 
my meaning at once, and settled that matter in a word. 'Tell 
Arthur everything you choose. I do not care for myself, 
but all for him 1' So I am quite free. 
"I could easily see that she is somewhat bloodless, but I 
could not see the usual anxmic signs, and by a chance I was 
actually able to test the quality of her blood, for in opening a 
window which was stiff a cord gave way, and she cut her 
hand slightly with broken glass. It was a slight matter in 
Itself, but it gave me an evident chance, and I secured a few 
drops of the blood and have analysed them. The qualitative 
analysis gives a quite normal condition, and shows, I should 
infer, in itself a vigorous state of health. In other physical 

rtters I was quite satisfied that there is no need for anxi- 
; but as there must be a cause somewhere, I have come 
the conclusion that it must be something men.ta.1. Sb* 
i 
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complain!! of difficult in breathing satisfactorilj^t 
and of heavy, lethargic sleep, with dreams that frighten her, 
but regarding which she can remember nothing. She sayi 
that as a child she used to walk in her sleep, and tiiat when in 
Whitby the habit came back, and that once she walked out in 
ihe night and went to the East Cliff, where Miss Murray 
found her ; but she assures me that of late the habit has not 
returned. I am in doubt, and so have done the best thing I 
know of ; I have written to my old friend and master, Pro- . 
fessor Van Helsing, of Amsterdam, who knows as much 
about obscure diseases as any one in the world. I have 
asked him to come over, and as you told me that all thingfs 
were to be at your charge, I have mentioned to him who you 
«re and your relations to Miss Westenra. This, my dear 
fellow, is in obedience to your wishes, for I am only too 
v>roud and happy to do anything I can for her. Van Helsing 
would, I know, do anything for me for a personal reason. 
■3o, no matter on what ground he comes, we must accept his 
■rfishes. He is a seemingly arbitrary man, but this is b^ 
.'ause he knows what he is talking about better than any oM 
else. He is a philosopher and a metaphysician, and one of 
the most advanced scientists of his day; and he has, I be 
lieve, an absolutely open mind. This, with an iron nerve, a 
lemper of the ice-brook, an indomitable resolution, self-com- 
mand and toleration exalted from virtues to blessings, and 
Jie kindliest and truest heart that beats — these form hi» 
iquipment for the noble work that he is doing for mankind- 
work both in theory and practice, for his views are as widff 
as his all-embracing sympathy. I tell you these facts that 
you may know why I have such confidence in him. I hav* 
asked him to come at once. I shall see Miss Westenra to- 
morrow again. She is to meet me at the Stores, so that J 
may not alarm her mother by too early a repetition of mjf 
call. "Yours always, 

"John SEWARa" 

Letter, Abraham Van Helsing, M. D., D. Ph., D. Lit., rffc, 
etc., to Dr. Seward. 

"2 September 
"My good Friend,^ 

"When I have received your letter I am already coming tff 
you. By good fortune I can leave Just at once, without 
HTOUg to a&v of those wlw bav£ trusted me. Were foitui^.^ 
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men it were bad for those who have trusted, for I 
come to my friend when he call me to aid those he holds 
dear. Tell your friend that when that time you suck ftom 
my wound so swiftly the poison of the gangrene fiom that 
knife that our other friend, too nervous, let slip, you did 
more for hira when he wants my aids and yon call for them 
than ail his great fortune could do. But it is pleasure added 
to do for him, your friend ; it is to you that I come. Have 
then rooms for me at the Great Eastern Hotel, so that I mu" 
be near to hand, and please it so arrange that we may st-e 
the young lady not too late on to-morrow, for it is likely that 
I may have to return here that night. But if need be I shall 
come again in three days, and stay longer if it must. Till 
then good-bye, my friend John, "Van Helsing." 

Letter, Dr. Seward to Hon. Arthur Holmwood, ^^M 

"3 September. ^^m 
My dear Art, — ^^ 

l"Vain Helsing has come and gone. He came on with me 
W.Hillingham, and found that, by Lucy's discretion, her 
ifittther was lunching out, so that we were alone with her. 
Van Helsing made a very careful examination of the patient. 
He is to report to me, and I shall advise you, for of course 
I was not present all the time. He is, I fear, much con- 
cerned, but says he must think. When I told him of our 
friendship and how you trust to me in the matter, he said : 
'You must tell him all you think. Tell him what I think, 
if you can guess it, if you will. Nay, I am not jesting. This 
's no jest, but life and death, perhaps more.' I asked what 
lie meant by that, for he was vr^ry serious. This was when 
we had come hadt to town, and he was having a cup of tea 
before starting on his return to Amsterdam. He would not 
K've me any further clue. Yon must not be angry with me, 
Art, because his very reticence means that all his brains are 
Working for her good. He will speak plainly enough when 
*he time comes, be sure. So I told him I would simply write 
3n account of our visit, just as if I were doing a descriptive 
special article for The Daily Telegraph. He seemed not to 
police, but remarked that the smuts in London were not quite ^^^ 
^■had as they used to be when he was a student here. I ara ^^H 
^Hjget his report to-morrow if he can possible make it. In ^^^ 
^H case I am to have a letter. ^^H 
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"Well, as to the visit. Lucy was more cheer! 
the day I first saw her, and certainly looked better. She had 
lost something of the ghastly look that so upset you, and het 
breathing was normal. She was very sweet to the professor 
(as she always is), and tried to make him feel at ease; 
though I could see that the poor girl was making a hard 
struggle for it. I believe \'an Helsing saw it, too, for I saw 
the quick look under his bushy brows that I knew of ol4 
Then he began to chat of all things except ourselves and dis- 
eases and with such an infinite geniality that I could see poot 
Lucy's pretense of animation merge into reality. Then, with- 
out any seeming change, he brought the conversation gently 
round to his visit, and suavely said : — 

" 'My dear young miss, I have the so great pleasure b^ 
cause you are much beloved. That is much, my dear, eva 
were there that which I do not see. They told me you wen 
down in the spirit, and that you were of a ghastly pale. To 
them I say: "Pouf !"' And he snapped his fingers at M 
and went on: 'But you and I shall show them how wroitf 
they are. How can he' — and he pointed at me with the saini 
look and gesture as that with which once he pointed me outj ' 
to his class, on, or rather after, a particular occasion whidli " 
he never fails to remind me of — 'know anything of a young 
ladies? He has his madams to play with, and to brin^; 
them back to happiness and to those that love them. It B 
much to do, and, oh, but tliere are rewards, in that we can 
bestow such happiness. But the young ladies! He has n* 
wife nor daughter, and the young do not tetl themselves tt 
the young, but to the old, like mc, who have known so maoj " 
sorrows and the causes of them. So, my dear, we will scDil = 
him away to smoke the cigarette in the garden, whiles yoC s 
and I have little talk all to ourselves.' I took the hint, smJ ^ 
strolled about, and presently the professor came to the wiff - 
dow and called me in. He looked grave, hut said : 'I hati r 
made careful examination, but there is no functional causR . 
With you I agree that there has been much blood lost ; it M ' 
been, but is not. But the conditions of her are in no vij ^ 
anaemic. I have asked her to send me her maid, that I oaf 
ask just one or two question, that so I may not chance 4 
miss nothing. I know well what she will say. 
there is cause ; there is always cause for everything. 
go back home and think. You must send to me the 
every day; and if there be cause I shall come, " 
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disease— for not to be all well is a disease — interest me, and 
the sweet young dear, she interest me too. She charm me. 
and for her, if not for you or disease, I come.' 

"As I tell you, he would not say a word more, even when 
we were alone. And so now. Art, you know all I know. 1 
shall keep stem watch. 1 trust your poor father is rallying. 
It must be a terrible thing to you, my dear old fellow, to be 
placed in such a position between two people who are both 
so dear to you. I know your idea of duty to your father, and 
jou are right to stick to it ; but, if need be, I shall send you 
pivord to come at once to Lucy; so do not be over-anxious 
bnless you hear from me" 1 

W Dr. Seward's Diary. ' 

4 September. — Zoophagous patient still keeps up our in- 
terest in him. He had only one outburst and that was yes- 
terday at an unusual time. Just before the stroke of noon 
fee began to grow restless. The attendant knew the symp- 
toms, and at once summoned aid. Fortunately the men came 
at a run, and were just in time, for at the stroke of noon he 
became so violent that it took all their strength to hold him. 
Jn about five minutes, however, he began to get more and 
more quiet, and finally sank into a sort of melancholy, in I 
which state he has remained up to now. The attendant tells I 
^e that his screams whilst in the paroxysm were really ap- 
palling : I found my hands full when I got in, attending to 
some of the other patients who were frightened by him. 
Indeed, I can quite understand the effect, for the sounds dis- 
turbed even me, though I was some distance away. It is. 
now after the dinner-hour of the asylum, and as yet my pa- 
tient sits in a comer brooding, with a dull, sullen, woe-be- 
gone look in his face, which seems rather to indicate than 
TO show something directly, I cannot quite understand it. 

Later. — Another change in my patient. At five o'clock I 
lotted in on him, and found him seemingly as happy and 
contented as he used to be. He was catching flies and eating 
them, and was keeping note of his capture by making nail- 
marks on the edge of the door between the ridges of padding. 
When he saw me, he came over and apologised for his bad 
conduct, and asked me in a very humble, cringing way to be 
led back to his own room and to have his note-book again,. \ 
tboaskt it well to himiour him.; eo he is back in\u% twx^ 
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Xetter, "Dr. 'Seward to Hon. 'Arthur Holmwood. 

"6Seplemba, 
"My dear Art, — 

"My news to-day is not so good. Lucy this morning ha* 
gone back a bit. There is. however, one good thing whiclt 
has arisen from it ; Mrs, Westenra was naturally anxious 
concerning Lucy, and has consulted me professionally about 
her. I took advantage of the opportunity, and told her that 
my old master, Van Helsing, the great specialist, was coming 
to stay with me, and that I would put her in his charge con- 
jointly with myself; so now we can come and go without 
alarming her unduly, for a shock to her would mean sudder 
death, and this, in Lucy's weak condition, might be disas* 
trous to her. We are hedged in with difficulties, all of us, 
my poor old fellow ; but, please God, we shall come through 
them all right. If any need I shall write, so that, if you do 
not hear from me, take it for granted that I am simply wait- 
ing for news. In haste- Yours ever, 

"John Seward." 
Dr. Seward's Diary, 

7 September. — ^The first thing Van Helsing said to me 
when we met at Liverpool street was : — 

"Have you said anything to our young friend the lovef 
of her?" 

"No," I said. "I waited till. I had seen you, as I said in 
my telegram. I wrote him a letter simply telling bim that 
you were coming, as Miss Westenra was not so well, and that 
I should let him know if need be." 

"Right, my friend," he said, "quite right ! Better he not 
know as yet ; perhaps he shall never know. I pray so ; but 
if it be needed, then he shall know all. And, my good friend 
John, let me caution you. You deal with the madmen. All 
men are mad in some way or the other ; and inasmuch as you 
deal discreetly with your madmen, so deal with God's mad- 
men, too — the rest of the world. You tell not your madmen 
what you do nor why you do it ; you tell them not what yox 
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So you shall keep knowledge in its place, where it 
lay rest — where it may gather its kind around it and breed 
ou and I shall keep as yet what we know here, and here." 
« touched me on the heart and on the forehead, and then 
uched himself the same way. "I have for myself thoughts 
the present. Later I shall unfold to you." 
"Why not now?" I asked. "It may do some good; we 
ay arrive at some decision." He stopped and looked at 
e, and said : — 

"My friend John, when the corn is grown, even before it 
IS ripened — while the milk of its mother-earth is in him, 
id the sunshine has not yet begun to paint him with his 
Ad, the husbandman he pull the ear and rub him between 
! rough hands, and blow away the green chaff, and say to 
u: 'Look! he's good corn; he will make good crop when 
! time comes,' " I did not see the application, and told 
n so. For reply he reached over and took my ear in his 
ind and pulled it playfully, as he used long ago to do at lec- 
res, and said : "The good husbandman tell you so then be- 
luse he knows, but not till then. Eut you do not find the 
»d husbandman dig up his planted com to see if he grow ; 
lat is for the children who play at husbandry, and not for 
lose who take it as of the work of their life. See you now, 
riend John? I have sown my corn, and Nature has her 
iirork to do in making it sprout ; if he sprout at all, there's 
ome promise; and I wait till the ear begins to swell." He ■ 
X)ke off, for he evidently saw that I understood. Then he M 
rent on, and very gravely : — I 

"You were always a careful student, and your case-book 1 
as ever more full than the rest. You were only student 
5n ; now you are master, and I trust that good habit have 
.t fail. Remember, my friend, that knowledge is stronger 
lan memory, and we should not trust the weaker. Even if 
Du have not kept the good practise, let me tell you that this 
ase of our dear miss is one that may be — mind, I say may be 
-of such interest to us and others that all the rest may not 
lake him kick the beam, as your peoples say. Take then 
od note of it. Nothing is too small. I counsel you, put 
wn in record even your doubts and surmises. Hereafter 
may be of interest to you to see how true you guess. We 
irn from failure, not from success!" 
"When I described Lucy's symptoms — the same as before. 
It infinitely more marked — he looked \er^ gca,\e, ^i^i^. ^afi^ 
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nothing. He took with him a bag in which were many {■• 

gtmnients and drugs, "the gliastly paraphernalia of our bene- 
ficial trade," as he once called, in one of his lectures, the 
equipment of a professor of the healing craft. When we 
were shown in, Mrs. Westenra met us. She was alarmed, 
but not nearly so much as I expected to find her. Nature 
in one of her beneficent moods has ordained that even death 
has some antidote to its own terrors. Here, in a case where 
any shock may prove fatal, matters are so ordered that, from 
some cause or other, the things not personal — even the terri- 
ble change in her daughter to whom she is so attached- 
do not seem to reach her. It is something like the waj 
Dame Nature gathers round a foreign body an envelope ol 
some insensitive tissue whicli can protect from evil that 
which it would otherwise harm by contact. If this be an 
ordered selfishness, then we should pause before we condemn 
any one for the vice of egoism, for there may be deeper rooti 
for its causes than we have knowledge of. 

I used my knowledge of this phase of spiritual pathology, 
and laid down a rule that she should not be present with 
Lucy or think of her illness more than was absolutely re- 
quired. She assented readily, so readily that I saw again 
the hand of Nature fighting for life. Van Helsing and i 
were shown up to Lucy's room. If I was shocked when I 
saw her yesterday, I was horrified when I saw her to-day. 
She was ghastly, chalkily pale ; the red seemed to have gone 
even from her lips and gums, and tlie bones of her face stood 
out prominently ; her breathing was painful to see or hear- 
Van Helsing's face grew set as marble, and his eyebrows 
converged till they almost touched over his nose. Lucy lay 
motionless and did not seem to have strength to speak, so 
for a while we were all silent. Then Van Helsing beckoned 
to me, and we went gently out of the room. The instant we 
had closed the door he stepped quickly along the passage to 
the next door, which was open. Then he pulled me quickly 
in with him and closed the door. "My God !" he said ; "this 
is dreadful. There is no time to be lost. She will die for 
sheer want of blood to keep the heart's action as it should be. 
There must be transfusion of blood at once. Is it you or 
me?" 

"I am younger and stronger, Professor. It must be me.*" 

"Then get ready at once. I will bring up my bag. I am 

Spared." 
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I went downstairs with him, and as we were going there 
was a knock at the hall-door. When we reached the hall the 
maid had just opened the door, and Arthur was stepping 
quickly in. He rushed up to me, saying in an eager whis- 
per: — 

"Jack, I was so anxious, I read hetween the lines of your 
letter, and have been in an agony. The dad was better, so I 
ran down here to see for myself. Is not that gentleman Dr, 
Van Helsing? I am so thankful to you, sir, for coming." 
When first the Professor's eye had lit upon him he had been 
angry at my interruption at such a time ; but uow, as he took 
in his stalwart proportions and recognised the strong young 
manhood which seemed to emanate from him, his eyea 
gleamed. Without a pause he said to him gravely as he 
held out his hand : — 

"Sir, you have come in time. You are the lover of our 
dear miss. She is bad, very, very bad. Nay, my child, do 
not go like that." For he suddenly grew pale and sat down 
in a chair almost fainting. "You are to help her. You can 
do more than any that live, and your courage is your best 
help." 

"What can I do?" asked Arthur hoarsely. "Tell me, 
and I shall do it. My life is hers, and I would give the last 
drop of blOod in my body for her." The Professor has a 
strongly humourous side, and I could from old knowledge 
' "fctect a trace of its origin in his answer : — 
t"My young sir, I do not ask so much as that — not the 

rWhat shall I do?" There was fire in his eyes, and hig 

Jen nostril quivered with intent. Van Helsing slapped him 
■ the shoulder. "Comel" he said, "You are a man, and it 
fta man we want. You are better than me, belter tlian my 
Ttnd John." Arthur looked bewildered, and the Professor 
Int on by explaining in a kindly way : — 
FYoung miss is bad, very bad. She wants blood, and 
lod she must have or die. My friend John and I have con- 
■ed ; and we are about to perform what we call transfusion 
Tblood — to transfer from full veins of one to the empty 
ns which pine for him. John was to give his blood, as he 
She more young and strong than me" — here Arthur took 
I hand and wrung it hard in silence — "but, now you are 
, you are more good than us, old or young, w 
■■ ~i the world of thought. Our nerves are not 
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and our btcod not so bright than yours I" Arthur turned ta 
him and said: — 

"If you only knew how gladly I would die for her you 
would understand " 

He stopped, with a sort of choke in his voice. 

"Good boyl" said Van Helsing. "In the not-so-far-off 
you will be happy that you have done all for her you love. 
Come now and be silent. You shall kiss her once before it is 
done, but then you must go ; and you must leave at my sign. 
Say no word to Madame; you know how it is with her I 
There must he no shock; any knowledge of this would be 
one. Come!" 

We all went up to Lucy's room. Arthur by direction re- 
mained outside. Lucy turned her head and looked at us, but 
said nothing. She was not asleep, but she was simply too 
weak to make the effort. Her eyes spoke to us ; that was all. 
Van Helsing took some things from his bag and laid them 
on a little table out of sight. Then he mixed a narcotic, and 
coming over to the bed, said cheerily:—- 

"Now, little miss, here is your medicine. Drink it off, like 
a good child. See, I lift you so that to swallow is easy. 
Yes." She had made the effort with success. 

It astonished me how long the drug took to act. This, in 
fact, marked the extent of her weakness. The time seemed 
endless until sleep began to flicker in her eyelids. At last, 
however, the narcotic began to manifest its potency ; and she 
fell into a deep sleep. When the Professor was satis6ed he 
called Arthur into the room, and bade him strip off his coat 
Then he added : "You may take that one little kiss whiles I 
bring over the table. Friend John, help to me !" So neither 
of us looked whilst he bent over her. 

Van Helsing turning to me, said : 

"He is so young and strong and of blood so pure that we 
need not defibrinate it." 

Then with swiftness, but with absolute method, Van Hel- 
sing performed the operation. As the transfusion went 
on something like life seemed to come back to poor Lucj^S 
clieeks, and through Arthur's growing pallor the joy of hi* 
face seemed absolutely to shine. After a bit I began to grow 
anxious, for the loss of blood was telling on Ardiur, strotig 
man as he was. It gave me an idea of what a terrible strain 
Lucy's system must have undergone that what weakenco 
Arthur only partially restored her. But the Profeasor*£ ;' " 
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set, and he stood watch in hand and with his eyes fixed 
iw on the patient and now on Arthur. I could hear my 
(vn heart beat. Presently he said in a soft voice: "Do not 
"r an instant. It is enough. You attend him; I will look 
her." When all was over I could see how much Arthur 
.s weakened, I dressed the wound and took his arm to 
ring him away, when Van Helsing spoke without turning 
lund — the man seems to have eyes in the back of his 
ad:— 

"The brave lover, I think deserve another kiss, which hft 
lall have presently." And as he had now finished his op- 
■ation, he adjusted the pillow to the patient's head. As he 
d so the narrow black velvet band which she seems always 
I wear round her throat, buckled with an old diamond 
ickle which her lover had given her, was draped a little 
>, and showed a red mark on her throat. Arthur did not 
rtice it, but I could hear the deep hiss of indrawn breath 
hich is one o£ Van Helsing's ways of betraying emotion. 
■e said nothing at the moment, but turned to me, saying: 
l^ow take down our brave young lover, give him of the 
t wine, and let him lie down a while. He must then go 
Dme and rest, sleep much and eat much, that he may be 
cruited of what he has so given to his love. He must not 
ay here. Hold ! a moment. I may take it, sir, that you 
i of result. Then bring it with you that in all 
«ys the operation is successful. You have saved her life 
is time, and you can go home and rest easy in mind that 
[ that can be is. I shall tell her all when she is well ; she 
iall love you none the less for what you have done, Good- 
v." 

When Arthur had gone I went back to the room. Lucy 
as sleeping gently, but her breathing was stronger ; I could 
e the counterpane move as her breast heaved. By the bed- 
le sat Van Helsing, looking at her intently. The velvet 
na again covered the red mark. I asked the Professor in 
Fhisper : — 

"What do you make of that mark on her throat?" 
"What do you make of it?" 

*1 have not examined it yet," I answered, and then and 
ere proceeded to loose the band. Just over the external 
pilar vein there were two punctures, not large, but i 
lolesome-looking. There was no sign of rf* 
were white and wom-lookinE;. as i)L' 
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tion. It at once occurred to me that this wound, or 
ever it was, might be the means of that manifest loss of 
blood ; but I abandoned the idea as soon as formed, for such 
a thing could not be. The wliole bed would have been 
drenched to a scarlet with the blood which the girl must 
have lost to leave such a pallor as she had before the trans- 
fusion. 

"Well ?" said Van Helsing. 

"Well," iiaid I, "I can make nothing of it." The Pro- 
fessor stood up. "I must go back to Amsterdam to-ni^t," 
he said. "There are books and things there which I want. 
You must remain here all the night, and you must not let 
your sight pass from her," 

"Shall I have a nurse?" I asked. 

"We are the best nurses, you and I. You keep watch aS 
night ; see that she is well fed, and that nothing disturbs her, 
You must not sleep all the night. Later on we can sleep, you 
and I. I shall be back as soon as possible. And then we 
may begin." 

"May begin?" I said. "What on earth do you mean?" 

"We shall see !" he answered as he hurried out. He came 
back a moment later and put his head inside the door and 
said with warning finger held up : — 

"Remember, she is your charge. If you leave her, and 
harm befall, you shall not sleep easy hereafter 1" 

Dr. Sezvard's Diary — continued. 
8 September. — I sat up all night with Lucy. The opiate 
worked itself off towards dusk, and she waked naturally; 
she looked a different being from what she had been before 
the operation. Her spirits even were good, and she was full 
of a happy vivacity, but I could see evidences of the absolute 
prostration which she had undergone. When I told Mrs- 
Westenra that Dr. Van Helsing had directed that I should sit 
up with her she almost pooh-poohed the idea, pointing oul 
her daughter's renewed strength and excellent spirits. 1 
was firm, however, and made preparations for my long vii^ 
When her maid had prepared her for the night I came in, 
having in the meantime had supper, and took a seat by tlw 
bedside. She did not in any way make objection, but lookM 
at me gratefully whenever I caught her eye. After a long 
spell she seemed sinking off to sleep, but with an effofi 
SeantA to pull herself together and shook it off. This WSl 
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Ipeated several times, with greater effort and with shortet 
luses as the time moved on. It was apparent tliat she did 
it want to sleep, so I tackled the subject at once;— 
"You do not want to go to sleep ?" 
"No; I am afraid." 
"Afraid to go to sleep! Why so? It is the boon we all 
ive for." 

"Ah, not if you were like me — if sleep was to you a pre- 
We of horror !" 

'A presage of horror! What on earth do you mean?" 
"I don't know; oh, I don't know. And that is what is 

terrible. All this weakness comes to me in sleep ; until I 
read the very thought." 

"But, my dear girl, you may sleep to-night. I am here 
itching you, and I can promise that nothing will happen," 
"Ah, I can trust you !" I seized the opportunity, and said ; 

promise you that if I see any evidence of bad dreams 1 
ill wake you at once." 

"You will? Oh, will you really? How good you are to 
;. Then I will sleep 1" And almost at the word she gave a. 
^ sigh of reUef, and sank back, asleep. 
AH night long I watched by her. SSie never stirred, but 
!pt on and on in a deep, tranquil, life-giving, health-giving 
:ep. Her hps were slightly parted, and her breast rose ana 
II with the regularity of a pendulum. There was a smile on 
T face, and it was evident that no bad dreams had come to 
jsturb her peace of mind. 
" In the early morning her maid came, and I left her in her 
re and took myself back home, for I was anxious about 
jany things. I sent a short wire to Van He!sing and to 
rthur, telling them of the excellent result of the operation, 
.y own work, with its manifold arrears, took me all day to 
ear off; it was dark when I was able to inquire about my 
aophagous patient. The report was good ; he had been 
aite quiet for the past day and night. A telegram came 
im Van Helsing at Amsterdam whilst I was at dinner, sug- 
stine that I should be at Hillingham to-night, as it might 

weU to be at hand, and stating that he was leaving by the 
l^t mail and would join me early in the morning. 

9 September. — I was pretty tired and worn out when I got 
Hillingham. For two nights I had hardly had a wink of 
Sep, and my brain was beginning to feel that numbnesf , 
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which marks cerebral exhaustion. Lucy was np arid' ^ 
cheerful spirits. When she shook hands with me she looked 
sharply in my face and said : — 

"No sitting up to-night for you. You are worn out. I am 
quite well again; indeed, 1 am; and if there is to be aasy 
sitting up, it is I who will sit up with you." I would not ar- 
gue the point, but went and had my supper. Lucy came with 
me, and, enlivened by her charming presence, I made an ex- 
cellent meal, and had a couple of glasses of the more tiian 
excellent port. Then Lucy took me upstairs, and showed me 
a room next her own, where a cozy fire was burning. "Noift" 
she said, "you must stay here. I shall leave this door open 
and my door too. You can lie on the sofa for I know that 
nothing would induce any of you doctors to go to bed whilst 
there is a patient above the horizon. It I want anything I 
shall call out, and you can come to me at once." I could not 
but acquiesce, for I was "dob-tired," and could not have sat 
up had I tried. So, on her renewing her promise to call me 
if she should want anything, I lay on the sofa, and fot|^ 
all about everything. 

Lucy Westera's Diary. 

9 September. — I feel so happy to-night. I have been so 
miserably weak, that to be able to think and move about is 
like feeling sunshine after a long spell of east wind out of a 
steel sky. Somehow Arthur feels very, very close to me. I 
seem to feel his presence warm about me. I suppose it is 
that sickness and weakness are selfish things and turn our 
inner eyes and sympathy on ourselves, whilst health and 
strength give Love rein, and in thought and feeling he can 
wander where he wills. I know where my thoughts are. If 
Arthur only knew 1 My dear, my dear, your ears must tingle 
as you sleep, as mine do waking. Oh, the blissful rest, of 
last night ! How I slept, with that dear, good Dr. Seward 
watching me. And to-night I shall not fear to sleep, since 
t.e is close at hand and .within call. Thank everybody fof 
being so good to me I Thank God ! Good-night Arthur. 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 

10 September. — I was conscious of the Professor's hand 
on my head, and started awake all in a second. That is one 
of the things that we learn in an asylum, at any rate. "_ 
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"And how is our patient?' 

"Well, when I left her, or rather when she left me," I a 
Pbwered. 

"Come, let us see," he said. And together we went into.1 

the room. 7 

The blind was down, and I went over to raise it gently,fl 

whilst Van Helsing stepped, with his soft, cat-like tread^n 

over to the bed. 

As I raised the blind, and the morning sunlight flooded 
the room, I heard the Professor's low hiss of inspiration, and 
knowing its rarity, a deadly fear shot through my heart. As 
i passed over he moved back, and his exclamation of horror, 
"Gott in Himmel!" needed no enforcement from his ago- 
nised face. He raised his hand and pointed to the bed, and 
his iron face was drawn and ashen white. I felt my knees 
begin to tremble. 

There on the bed, seemingly in a swoon, lay poor Lucy, 
more horribly white and wan-looking than ever. Even the 
lips were white, and the gums seemed to have shrunken bade 
from the teeth, as we sometimes see in a corpse after a pro- 
longed illness. Van Helsing raised his foot to stamp in an- 
ger, but the instinct of his life and all the long years of habit 
stood to him, and he put it down again softly. "Quick 1" he 
said. "Bring the brandy." I flew to the dining-room, and 
returned with the decanter. He wetted the poor white lips 
with it, and together we rubbed palm and wrist and heart. 
I He felt her heart, and after a few moments of agonising , 
I suspense said : — 

I "It is not too late. It beats, though but feebly. All our 

I work is undone; we must begin again. There is no young 

L Arthur here now ; I have to call on you yourself this time, 

L friend John." As he spoke, he was dipping into his bag and 

Lproducing the instruments for transfusion ; I had taken off 

Bay ,coat and rolled up my shirt-sleeve. There was no pos- 

B^ility of an opiate just at present, and no need of one; and 

Bo, without a moment's delay, we began the operation. After 

a time — it did not seem a short time either, for the draining 

away of one's blood, no matter how willingly it be given, is 

3 terrible feeling — Van Helsing held up a warning finger. 

"Do not stir." he said, "but I fear that with growing strength 

L,difi may wake: and that would make danger, oh, so much 

'inger. But I shall precaution take. I shall give hj-po 

" 7 injection of morohia." He proceeded then. ^'^SfiO^ 
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and deftly, to carry out his intent. The effect on Lncy 
not bad, for ("w faint seemed to merge subtly into the nar- 
cotic sleep. Is was with a feeling of personal pride that 1 
could see a faint tinge of colour steal back into tlie pallid 
cheeks and lips. No man knows till he experiences it, what 
it is to feel his own life-blood drawn away into the veins of 
the woman he loves. 

The Professor watched me critically, "That will do," 
he said, "Already?" I remonstrated. "You took a great 
deal more from Art." To which he smiled a sad sort of 
smile as he replied : — 

"He is iier lover, her dance. You have work, much work, 
to do for her and for others ; and the present will suffice." 

When we stopped the operation, he attended to Lucy, 
whilst I apphed digital pressure to my own incision. I laid 
down, whilst I waited his leisure to attend to me, for I feJt 
faint and a little sick. By-and-by he bound up my wound, 
and sent me downstairs to get a glass of wine for myself 
As I was leaving the room, he came after me, and half whis- 
pered : — 

"Mind, nothing must be said of this. If our young lover 
should turn up unexpected, as before, no word to him. It 
would at once frighten him and enjealous him, too. There 
must be none. So!" 

When I came back he looked at me carefully, and then 
said : — 

"You are not much the worse. Go into the room, and lie 
on your sofa, and rest awhile; then have much breakfast, 
and come here to me." 

I followed out his orders, for I knew how right and wise 
they were. I had done my part, and now my next duty was 
to keep up my strength. I felt very weak, and in the weak- 
ness lost something of the amazement at what had occurred 
I fell asleep on the sofa, however, wondering over and over 
again how Lucy had made such a retrograde movement, and 
how she could have been drained of so much blood with.no 
sign anywhere to show for it. I think I must have continued 
my wonder in my dreams, for, sleeping and waking, mj 
thoughts always came back to the little punctures in hW 
throat and the ragged, exhausted appearance of their edges 
— tiny though they were. 

Lucy slept well into the day^ and when she woke she vM 
ttirly well and strong, though not nearly so much so G»tte 
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Stay before. When Van Helsing had seen her, he went out 
for a walk, leaving me in charge, with strict injunctions that 
I was not to leave her for a moment. I could hear his voice 
in the hall, asking the way to the nearest telegraph office. 

Lucy chatted with me freely, and seemed quite uncon- 
scious that anything had happened. I tried to keep her 
amused and interested. When her mother came up to see 
her, she did not seem to notice any change whatever, but 
said to me gratefully : — 

"We owe you so much, Dr. Seward, for all you have done, 
but you really must now take care not to overwork yourself. 
You are looking pale yourself. You want a wife to nurse 
and look after you a bit ; that you do !" As she spoke, Lucy 
turned crimson, though it was only momentarily, for her 
poor wasted veins could not stand for long such an unwonted 
drain to the head. The reaction came in excessive pallor as 
she turned imploring eyes on me. I smiled and nodded, and 
laid my finger on my lips ; with a sigh, she sank back amid 
her pillows. 

Van Helsing returned in a couple of hours, and presently 
said to me: "Now you go home, and eat much and drink 
enough. Make yourjetf strong. I stay here to-night, and I 
shall sit up with little miss myself. You and I must watch 
the case, and we must have none other to know. I have 
grave reasons. No, do not jsk them ; think what you will. Do 
not fear to think even the most not-probable. Good-night." 

In the hall two of the maids came to me, and asked if 
they or either of them might not sit up with Miss Lucy. They 
implored me to let them; and when I said it was Dr. Van 
Helsing's wish that either he or I should sit up. they asked 
me quite piteously to intercede with the "foreign gentle- 
man." I was much touched by their kindness. Perhaps it is 
because I am weak at present, and perhaps because it was on 
Lucy's account, that their devotion was manifested ; for over 
and over again have I seen similar instances of woman's 
Jtindness. I got back here in time for a late dinner: went 
my rounds — all well ; and set this down whilst waiting fof 
sleep. It is coming. 

II Seflember. — This afternoon I went over to Hillingham., 
^ound Van Helsing in excellent spirits, and Lucy m ' ' ' ' 
^^' Shonly after I hajl arrived, a big parcel fror 
fer the Professor. He opened it with rautj 
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ment — assumed, of course — and showed a great Imndle o| 
white flowers. 

"These are for you, Miss Lucy," he said. 
•■For me? Oh, Dr. Van HeisingI" 
"Yes, my dear, but not for you to play with. These are 
medicines." Here Lucy made a wry face, "Nay, but they 
are not to take in a decoction or in nauseous form, so you 
need not snub that so charming nose, or I shall point out to 
my friend Arthur what woes he may have to endure in see- 
ing so much beauty that he so loves so much distort. Aha, 
my pretty miss, that bring the so nice nose all straight again, 
This is medicinal, but you do not know how. I put him in 
your window, I make pretty wreath, and hang him round 
your neck, so that you sleep well. Oh yes! they, like the 
lotus flower, make your trouble forgotten. It smell so lilte 
the waters of Lethe, and of that fountain of youth that the 
Conquistodores sought for in the Floridas, and find him all 
too late." 

Whilst he was speaking, Lucy had been examining the 
flowers and smelling them. Now she threw them down, 
saying, with half -laughter and half-disgust : — 

"Oh, Professor, I believe you are only putting up a jokt 
on me. Why, these flowers are only common garlic." 

To my surprise. Van Helsing rose up and said with all his 
sternness, his iron jaw set and his bushy eyebrows meet- 
ing:— 

"No trifling with me ! I never jest ! There is grim pur- 
pose in all I do ; and I warn you that you do not thwart me. 
Take care, for the sake of others if not for your own." Then 
seeing poor Lucy scared, as she might well be. he went on 
more gently : "Oh, little miss, my dear, do not fear me. I 
only do for your good ; but there is much virtue to you in 
those so common flowers. See, I place them myself in your 
room. I make myself the wreath that you are to wear. Bat 
hush ! no telling to others that make so inquisitive questions. 
We must obey, and silence is a part of obedience ; and obe- 
dience is to bring you strong and well into loving arms that 
wait for you. Now sit still awhile. Come with me, friend 
John, and you shall help me deck the room with my garlic, 
which is all the way from Haarlem, where my friend Van- 
derpool raise herb in his glass-houses all the year. I had W 
telegraph yesterday, or they would not have been here," 
We went into the room, taking tlie flowers with us. Tb(' 
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'T^fessor's actions were certainly odd and not to be found 
in any pharmacopceia that 1 ever heard of. First he fastened 
up the windows and latched them securely; next, taking a 
iiandful of the Uowers, he rubbed tliem all over the sashes, 
as though to ensure that every whiff of air that might get in 
■would be laden with the garlic smell. Then with the wisp 
he rubbed all over the jamb of the door, above, below, and at 
each side, and round the fireplace in the same way. It all 
seemed grotesque to me, and presently I said : — 

"Well, Professor, I know you always have a reason for 
"what you do, but this certainly puzzles me. It is well we 
have no sceptic here, or he would say that you were working 
aome spell to keep out an evil spirit." 

"Perhaps I am!" he answered quietly as he began to make 
tie wreath which Lucy was to wear round her neck. 

We then waited whilst Lucy made her toilet for the night, 
and when she was in bed he came and himself fixed the 
Wreath of garlic round her neck. The last words he said to 
ter were : — 

"Take care you do not disturb it; and even if the room 
feel close, do not to-night open the window or the door." 

_ "I promise," said Lucy, "and thank you both a thousand 
times for all your kindness to me ! Oh, what have I done to 
be blessed with such friends ?" 

As we left the house in my ily, which was waiting, Van 
Helsing said : — 

'To-night I can sleep in peace, and sleep I want — two 
niglits of travel, much reading in the day between, and much 
anxiety on the day to follow, and a night to sit up, without 
*o wink. To-morrow in the morning early you call for me, 
<»nd we come tc^ther to see our pretty miss, so much more 
Wrong for my 'spell' which I have work. Ho 1 ho 1" 

He seemed so confident that I, remembering my own con- 
feree two (lights before and with the baneful result, felt 
awe and vague terror, It must have been my weakness that_ 
"^de me hesitate to tell it to my friend, but I felt it all the' 
:, like unshed tears. 
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CHAPTER XI 

'Luey Westenrc^s Diary. 

12 September. — ^How good they all are to me. I quite love 
ihat dear Dr. Van Helsing. I wonder why he was so anx- 
ious about these flowers. He positively frightened me, he 
was so fierce. And yet he must have been right, for I feel 
comfort from them already. Somehow, I do not dread being 
alone to-night, and I can go to sleep without fear. I shaU 
not mind any flapping outside the window. Oh, the terri- 
ble struggle that I have had against sleep so often of late; 
the pain of the sleeplessness, or the pain of the fear of sleep, 
with such unknown horrors as it has for me ! How blessed 
are some people, whose lives have no fears, no dreads ; to 
whom sleep is a blessing that comes nightly, and brings 
nothing but sweet dreams. Well, here I am to-night, hop- 
ing for sleep, and lying Hke Ophelia in the play, with "vir- 
gin crants and maiden strewments." I never liked gariic 
before, but to-night it is delightful I There is peace in its 
smell; I feel sleep coming already. Good-night, everybody. 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 

13 September. — Called at the Berkeley and found Van 
Helsing, as usual, up to time. The carriage ordered from 
the hotel was waiting. The Professor took his bag, which 
he always brings with him now. 

Let all be put down exactly. Van Helsing and I arrived 
at Hillingham at eight o'clock. It was a lovely morning; the 
bright sunshine and all the fresh feeling of early autumn 
seemed like the completion of nature's annual work. The 
leaves were turning to all kinds of beautiful colours, but had 
not yet begun to drop from the trees. When we entered we 
met Mrs. Westenra coming out of the morning room. She 
is always an early riser. She greeted us warmly and said:— 

"You will be glad to know that Lucy is better. The deaf 
child is still asleep. I looked into her room and saw her. but 
did not go in, lest I should disturb her." The ProfesSrt 
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Cand looked quite jubilant. He rubbed his hands to* 
gether, and said ; — 

"Aha ! I thought I had diagnosed the case. My treatment 
g working," to which she answered : — 
"You must not take all the credit to yourself, doctor, 
fccy's state this morning is due in part to me." 
*'How do you mean, ma'am?" asked the Professor. 
"Well, I was anxious about the dear child in the night, 
and went into her room. She was sleeping soundly — so 
soundly that even my coming did not wake her. But the 
room was awfuliy stuffy. There were a lot of those horrible, 
strong-smelling flowers about everywhere, and she had ac- 
tually a bunch of them round her neck. I feared that the 
heavy odour would be too much for the dear child in her 
weak state, so I took them all away and opened a bit of the 
window to let in a little fresh air. You will be pleased with 
her, I am sure." 

She moved off into her boudoir, where she usually break- 
fasted early. As she had spoken, I watched the Professor's 
face, and saw it turn ashen grey. He had lieen able to retain 
his self-command whilst the poor lady was present, for he 
knew her state and how mischievous a shock would be; he 
actually smiled on her as he held open the door for her to 
pass into her room. But the instant she had disappeared he 
I pulled me, suddenly and forcibly, into the dining-room and 
ckised the door. 

L Then, for the first time in my life, I saw Van Helsing 
cak down. He raised his hands over his head in a sort of 
e despair, and then beat his palms together in a helpless 
*; finally he sat down on a chair, and putting his hands 
fore his face, began to sob, with loud, dry sobs that seemed 
Kime from the very racking of his heart. Then he raised 
fc arms again, as though appealing to the whole universe. 
>od I God 1 God I" he said. "What have we done, what has 
is poor thing done, that we are so sore beset ? Is there fate 
Migst us still, sent down from the pagan world of old, thai 
li things must he, and in such way? This poor mother, 
Itinknowing, and all for the best as she think, does such 
z as lose her daughter body and soul ; and we must not 
her, we must not even warn her, or she die, and then 
Oh, how we are beset! How are all the powers 
e devils against us!" Suddenly he jumped to his fee 
me" he said, "mme, we must see and act. Devils or 
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devils, or all the devils at once, it matters not; we fig^t hia 
alt the same." He went to the hall-door for his bag; and 
together we went up to Lucy's room. 

Once again I drew up the blind, whilst Van Helsing went 
towards the bed. This time he did not start as he looked on 
the poor face with the same awful, waxen pallor as before. 
He wore a look of stern sadness and infinite pity. 

"As I expected," he murmured, with that hissing inspira- 
tion of his which meant so much. Without a word he went 
and locked the door, and then began to set out on the Uttle 
table the instruments for yet another operation of transfu- 
sion of blood. I had long ago recognised the necessity, and 
begun to take off my coat, but he stopped me with a warning 
hand. "Nol" he said. "To-day you must operate. I shall 
provide. You are weakened already." As he spoke he took 
off his coat and rolled up his shirt-sleeve. 

Again the operation ; again the narcotic ; again some re- 
turn of colour to the ashy cheeks, and the regular breathing 
of healthy sleep. This time I watched whilst Van Helsing; 
recruited himself and rested. 

Presently he took an opportunity of telling Mrs. Westenra 
that she must not remove anything from Lucy's room with- 
out consulting him ; that the flowers were of medicinal value, 
and that the breathing of their odour was a part of the sys- 
tem of cure. Then he took over the care of the case him- 
self, saying that he would watch this night and the next and 
would send me word when to come. 

After another hour Lucy waked from her sleep, fresh and 
bright and seemingly not much the worse for her terrible 
ordeal. 

What does it all mean? I am beginning to wonder if my 
long habit of life amongst the insane is beginning to tell npoo 
my own brain. 

Lucy JVestenra's Diary. 

17 September. — Four days and nights of peace. I am get- 
ting so strong again that I hardly know myself. It is as if I 
had passed through some long nightmare, and had just 
awakened to see the beautiful sunshine and feel the fresh 
air of the morning around me. I have a dim half-remem- 
brance of long, anxious times of waiting and fearing ; darif- 
ness in which there was not even the pain of hope to tDSke 
oresent distress more poignant ; and then long spells ol j * 
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, and the rising back to life as a diver coming up 
through a great press of water. Since, however, Dr. Van 
tielsing has been with me, all this bad dreaming seems to 
fcave passed away; the noises that used to frighten me out 
E my wits — the flapping against the windows, the distant 
"oices which seemed so close to me, the harsh sounds that 
me from I know not where and commanded me to do I 
mow not what — have all ceased. I go to bed now without 
my fear of sleep. I do not even try to keep awake. I have 
1 quite fond of the garlic, and a boxful arrives for me 
Every day from Haarlem. To-night Dr. Van Helsing is go- 
j away, as he has to be for a day in Amsterdam. But I 
need not be watched; I am well enough to be left alone. 
_'Thank God for mother's sake, and dear Arthur's, and for 
"all our friends who have been so kind ! I shall not even feel 
the change, for last night Dr. Van Helsing slept in his chair 
a lot of the time. I found him asleep twice when I awoke ; 
but I did not fear to go to sleep again, although the boughs 
or bats or something flapped almost angrily against the win- 
dow-panes. 

"The Pall Mall Gaselie" i8 September. 

THE ESCAPED WOLF. 

PERILOUS ADVENTURE OF OUR INTERVIEWER. 

Interview with the Keeper in the Zoological Gardens. 

After many inquiries and almost as many refusals, and 
perpetually using the words "Pall Mall Gazette" as a sort of 
talisman. I managed to find the keeper of the section of the 
Zoological Gardens in which the wolf department is in- 
cluded. Thomas Eilder lives in one of the cottages in the 
enclosure behind the elephant- house, and was just sitting 
down to his tea when I found him. Thomas and his wife 
are hospitable folk, elderly, and without children, and if the 
specimen 1 enjoyed of their hospitality be of the average 
tpnd, their lives must be pretty comfortable. The keeper J 
Would not enter on what he called "business" until the supper fl 
ras over, and we were all satisfied. Then when the table ^ 

s cleared, and he had lit his pipe, he said : — 
"NoWjSir.youcango on and arsk me what you want. You'll 
pccoose me refoosin' to talk of perfeshunal subiect?, ■a.fotttL 
I gives the wolves and the jacVa\s aniV fca V'iWia.'^Vo- 
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all our section their tea afore I begins to arsk them qttes* 
tions." 

"How do you mean, ask tliem questions ?" I queried, wi^ 
ful to get him into a talkative humour. 

" 'Ittiii' of them over the 'ead with a pole is one way; 
ecratchin' of their liears is another, when gents as is flush 
wants a bit of a show-orf to their gals. I don't so mucli 
mind the fust — the 'ittin' with a pole afore I chucks in dieir 
dinner; but I waits till they've 'ad their sherry and kawffee, 
so to speak, afore I tries on with the ear-scratchio'. Mind 
you," he added philosophically, "there's a deal of the same 
nature in us as in them theer animiles. Here's you a-comin' 
and arksin' of me questions about my business, and I that 
grumpy-like that only for your hloomin' 'arf-quid I'd 'a' 
seen you blowed fust 'fore I'd answer. Not even when you 
arsked me sarcastic-Uke if I'd like you to arsk the Soperin- 
tendent if you might arsk me questions. Without offence. 
did I tell yer to go to 'ell?" 
"You did." 

"An' when you said you'd report me for usin' of obscene 
language that was 'ittin' me over the 'ead ; but the 'arf-quid 
made that all right. I weren't a-goin' to fight, so I waited 
for the food, and did with my 'owl as the wolves, and lions, 
and tigers does. But, Lor' love yer 'art, now that the olJ 
'ooman has stuck a chunk of her tea-cake in me, an' rinsed 
me out with her hloomin' old teapot, and I've lit hup, you 
may scratch my ears for all you're worth, and won't git even 
a growl out of me. Drive along with your questions. I 
know what yer a-comin' at, that 'ere escaped wolf." 

"Exactly. I want you to give me your view of it. Just tell 
me how it happened; and when I know the facts I'll get you 
to say what you consider was the cause of it, and how you 
think the whole affair will end." 

"All right, guv'nor. This 'ere is about the 'ole story. That 
'ere wolf what we called Eersicker was one of three grey 
ones that came from Norway to Jamrach's, which we 
bought off him four year ago. He was a nice well-behaved 
wolf, that never gave no trouble to talk of, I'm more sur- 
prised at 'im lor wantin' to get out nor any other animile in 
the place. But, there, you can't trust wolves no more nor 
women." 

"Don't you mind him. sir!" broke in Mrs, Tom. with * 
rfieerK Jau^. " "E's got mindin' the animiles so ' 
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Uest if he ain't like a old wolf 'tsself ! But there ain't no 
'arm in 'ini." 

"Well, sir, it was about two hours after feedin' yesterday 
when I first hear my disturbance, i was makin' up a litter in 
the monkey-house for a young puma which is ill ; but when 
I heard tlie yelpjn' and 'owlin' I kem away straight. There 
was Eersicker a-tearin' like a mad thing at the bars as if he 
wanted to get out. There wasn't much people about that 
day, and close at hand was only one man, a tall, thin chap, 
with a '00k nose and a pointed beard, with a few white hairs 
runnin' through it. He had a 'ard, cold look and red eyes, 
and I took a sort of mislike to him, for it seemed as if it was 
'im as they was hirritated at. He 'ad white kid gloves on 'is 
'ands, and he pointed out the aniniiles to me and says; 
'Keeper, these wolves seem upset at something.' 

" "Maybe it's you,' says 1, for I did not like the airs as he 
give 'isself. He didn't git angry, as I 'oped he would, but 
he smiled a kind of insolent smile, with a mouth full ©^ 
white, sharp teeth. 'Oh no, they wouldn't like me,' 'e says. 
" 'Ow yes, they would,' says I, a-imitatin' of him. 'They 
always likes a bone or two to clean their teeth on about tea- 
time, which you 'as a bagful.' 

"Well, it was a odd thing, but when the animiles see us 
"alkin' they lay down, and when I went over to Bersicker 
p let me stroke his ears same as ever. That there man kera 
rer, and blessed but if he didn't put in his hand and stroke 
e old wolfs ears too 1 
' 'Tyke care,' says I. 'Bersicker is quick.' 
' 'Never mind,' he says. 'I'm used to 'em !' 
' 'Are you in the business yourself?' I says, tyking off my 
i for a man what trades in wolves, anceterer, is a good 
md to keepers. 

' 'No.' says he, 'not exactly in the business, but I 'ave 
ide pets of several.' And with that he lifts his 'at as per- 
k as a lord, and walks away. Old Bersicker kep' a-lookin' 
ler 'im till 'e was out of sight, and then went and lay down 
n corner, and wouldn't come hout the 'ole hevening. Well, 
^ t night, so soon as the moon was hup. the wolves here 
Irliegan a-'owling. There wam't nothing for them to 'owl 
There wam't no one near, except some one that was 
pdently a-callin' a dog somewheres out back of the gar- 
1 ill the Park road. Once or twice I went out to see 
f aU was rieht, and it was, and thMLlb.e_!.owIing stopped 
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Just before twelve o'clock I just took a look round afore 
turnin' in, an', bust me, but when I kem opposite to old Ber* 
sicker's cage I see tlie rails broken and twisted about and 
the cage empty. And that's all 1 know for certing." 

"Did any one else see anything?" 

"One of our gard'ners was a-comin' 'ome about that time 
from a 'armony, when he sees a big grey d<^ comin' out 
through the garding 'edges. At least, so he says ; but I don't 
give much for it myself, for if he did 'e never said a wori) 
about it to his missis when 'e got 'ome, and it was only after 
the escape of the wolf was made known, and we bad been up 
all night-a-huntin' of the Park for Bersicker, that he remem- 
bered seein' anything. My own belief was that the 'armony 
'ad got into his 'ead." 

"Now, Mr. Bilder, can you account in any way for the es- 
cape of the wolf?" 

"Well, sir," he said, with a suspicious sort of modesty, 
"I think I can ; but I don't know as 'ow you'd be satisfied 
with the theory." 

"Certainly I shall. If a man like you, who knows the ani- 
mals from experience, can't hazard a good guess at any nte, 
who is even to try?" 

"Well then, sir, I accounts for it this way ; it seems to me 
that 'ere wolf escaped — simply because he wanted to get 
out." 

From the hearty way that both Thomas and his wife 
laughed at the joke I could see that it had done service be- 
fore, and that the whole explanation was simply an elabo- 
rate sell. I couldn't cope in badinage with the worthy 
Thomas, but I thought I knew a surer way to his heart, so ! 
said: — 

"Now, Mr. Bilder, we'll consider that first half-sovereign 
worked off, and this brother of his is waiting to be claimed 
when you've told me what you think will happen." 

"Right y'are, sir," he said briskly. "Ye '11 excoose me, I 
know, for a-chaffin' of ye, but the old woman here winked at 
me, which was as much as telling me to go on." 

"Well, I neverl" said the old lady. 

"My opinion is this; that 'ere wolf is a-'idin' of, sonifr 
wheres. The gard'ner wot didn't remember said he wa* 
a-gallopin' northward faster than a horse could go; but I 
don't believe him, for, yer see, sir, wolves don't gallop o" 
more nor dogs does, they not bein' built that way. Wolves 
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is fine things in a story-book, and I dessay when they gets 
in packs and does be chivyin' somethin' that's more afeared 
tlian they is they can make a devil of a noise and chop it up, 
whatever it is. But, Lor' bless you, in real life a wolf is only 
a low creature, not half so clever or bold as a good dog; and 
not half a quarter so much fight in 'im. This one ain't been 
L used to fightin' or even to providin' for hisself, and more like 
'le's somewhere round the Park a-'idin' an' a-shiverin' of, 
ind, if he thinks at all, wonderin' where he is to get his 
lireakfast from ; or maybe he's got down some area and is in 
B coal-cellar. My eye, won't some cook get a rum start when 
■he sees his green eyes a-shining at her out of the dark ! If 
The can't get food he's bound to look for it, and mayhap he 
"may chance to light on a butcher's shop in time. If he 
ioesn't, and some nursemaid goes a-walkin' orf with a sol- 
idier, leavin' of the hinfant in 3ie perambtilator — well then I 
■h ouldn't be surprised if the census is one babby the less, 
T'hat's all." 

s handing him the half-sove reign, when something 
came bobbing up against the window, and Mr. Bilder's face 
doubled its natural length with surprise. 

"God bless me!" he said. ,"If there ain't old Bersicker 
come back by 'isself I" 

He went to the door and opened it; a most unnecessary 
proceeding it seemed to me. I have always thought that a 
wild animal never looks so well as when some obstacle of 
pronounced durability is between us; a personal experience 
has intensified rather than diminished that idea. 

After all, however, there is nothing like custom, for 
leithcr Bilder nor his wife thought any more of the wolf 
Bian I should of a dog. The animal itself was as peaceful 
Ktid well-behaved as that father of all picture- wolves — Red 
feding Hood's quondam friend, whilst moving her confi- 
dence in masquerade. 

The whole scene was an unutterable mixture of comedy 
and pathos. The wicked wolf that for half a day had par^ 
^alysed London and set all the children in the town shivering 
a their shoes, was there in a sort of penitent mood, and was 
cceived and petted like a sort of vulpine prodigal son. Old 
Silder examined him all over with most tender sohcitude, 
ind when he had finished with his penitent said : — 
' "There, I knew the poor old chap wotild get into some 
Ind of trouble ; didn't I say itallalonir? Here's his head alj^ 
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cut and full of broken glass. 'E's been a-gettin' over some 
bloomin' wall or other. It's a shyme that people are allowed 
to top their walls with broken bottles. This 'ere's what 
comes of it. Come along, Bersicker." 

He took the wolf and locked him up in a cage, with a piece 
of meat that satisfied, in quantity at any rate, the elementaiy 
conditions of the fatted calf, and went off to report. 

I came off, too, to report the only exclusive information 
that is given to-day regarding the strange escapade at the 
Zoo. 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 

IJ September. — I was engaged after dinner in my study 
posting up my books, which, through press of other won: 
and the many visits to Lucy, had fallen sadly into arrear. 
Suddenly the door was burst open, and in rushed my pa- 
tient, with his face distorted with passion. I was thunder- 
struck, for such a thing as a patient getting of his own ac- 
cord into the Superintendent's study is almost unknown. 
Without an instant's pause he made straight at me. He had 
a dinner-knife in his hand, and, as I saw he was dangerous, 
I tried to keep the table between us. He was too quick and 
too strong for me, however ; for before I could get my bal- 
ance he had struck at me and cut my left wrist rather se- 
verely. Before he could strike again, however, I got in n^ 
right, and he was sprawling on his back on the floor. My 
wrist bled freely, and quite a little pool trickled on to the 
carpet. I saw that my friend was not intent on further ef- 
fort, and occupied myself binding up my wrist, keeping a 
wary eye on the prostrate figure all tlie time. When the at- 
tendants rushed in, and we turned our attention to him, his 
employment positively sickened me. He was lying on his 
belly on the floor licking up, like a dog, the blood which had 
fallen from nty wounded wrist. He was easily secured, and, 
to my surprise, went with the attendants quite placidly, sim- 
ply repeating over and over again : "The blood is the lifel 
the blood is the life I" 

I cannot afford to lose blood just at present : I have losl 
too much of late for mv physical good, and then the pro- 
longed strain of Lucy's illness and its horrible phases is tell- 
ing on me. I am over-excited and wearj-, and I need rest, 
rest, rest. Happily Van Helsing has not summoned me, so 
I need not forego my sleep; to-night I could not well do 
without it 
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Telegram, Van Hels'mg, Antwerp, to Seward, Carfax, 

(Sent to Carfax, Sussex, as no county given; delivered latl ■ 
by twenty-two iioursj 

"17 September. — Do not fail to be at Hillingham to-night> 
If not watching al! the time, frequently visit and see that 
flowers are as placed ; very important ; do not fail. Shall be . 
with you as soon as possible after arrival." 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 

18 September. — Just off for train to London. The arrival 
of Van Helsing's telegram filled me with dismay. A whole 
night lost, and 1 know by bitter experience what may happen 
in a night. Of course it is possible that all may be well, bat 
what tnay have happened? Surely there is some horrible 
doom hanging over us that every possible accident should 
thwart us in all we try to do. I shall take this cylinder with 
me, and then I can complete my entry on Lucy's phoi 
graph. 

Memorandum left by Lucy IVestenra. 

17 September. Night. — I write this and leave it to be 
seen, so that no one may by any chance get into trouble 
through me. This is an exact record oE wiiat took place to- 
night. I feel I am dying of weakness, and have barely 
strength to write, but it must be done if I die in the doing. 

I went to bed as usual, taking care that the flowers were 
placed as Dr. Van Helsing directed, and soon fell asleep, 

I was waked by the flapping at the window, which had 
begun after that sleep-walking on the cliff at Whitby when 
Mina saved me, and which now I know so well. I was not 
afraid, but I did wish that Dr. Seward was in the next rocra 
i Dr. Van Helsing said he would be — so that I might 
have called him. I tried to go to sleep, but could not. Then 
there came to me the old fear of sleep, and I determined to 
keep awake. Perversely sleep would try to come then when J 
I did not want it; so, as I feared to be alone, I opened my fl 
door and called out: "Is there anybody there?" There wa». H 
L sio answer. T was afraid to wake mother, and so closed my 
." K>r again. Then outside in the shrubbery I heard a sort of 
Pbowl like a dog's, but more fierce and deeper, I went to tKei 
Indow aid looke<l out, but could see nothine, eitce^t a.\i\t 
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bat, which had evidently been buffeting its wings against 
the window. So I went back lo bed again, but determined 
not to go to sleep. Presently the door opened, and mothef 
looked in ; seeing by my moving that I was not asleep, came 
in, and sat by me. She said to me even more sweetly and 
softly than her wont : — 

"I was uneasy about you, darling, and came in to see that 
you were all right" 

I feared she might catch cold sitting there, and asked her 
to come in and sleep with me, so she came into bed, and lay 
down beside me ; she did not take off her dressing gown, fof 
she said she would only slay a while and then go back to her 
own bed. As she lay there in my arms, and I in hers, the 
flapping and buffeting came to the window again. She wa* 
startled and a little frightened, and cried out : "What is 
that ?" I tried to pacify her, and at last succeeded, and she 
lay quiet ; but I could hear her poor dear heart still beating 
terribly. After a while there was the low howl again out in 
the shrubbery, and shortly after there was a crash at the 
window, and a lot of broken glass was hurled on the floor. 
The window blind blew back with the wind that rushed in. 
and in the aperture of the broken panes there was the head 
of a great, gaunt grey wolf. Mother cried out in a fright, 
and struggled up into a sitting posture, and clutched wildly 
at anything that would help her. Amongst other things, she 
clutched the wreath of flowers that Dr. Van Helsing insisted 
on my wearing round my neck, and tore it away from me. 
For a second or two she sat up, pointing at the wolf, and 
there was a strange and horrible gurgling in her throat ; then 
she fell over, as if struck with lightning, and her head hit 
my forehead and made me dizzy for a moment or two. The 
room and all round seemed to spin round. I kept my eyes 
fixed on the window, but the wolf drew Iiis head back, and 
a whole myriad of little specks seemed to come blowing in 
through the broken window, and wheeling and circling 
round like the pillar of dust that travellers describe when 
there is a simoom in the desert. I tried to stir, but there 
was some spell upon me, and dear mother's poor body, which 
seemed to grow cold already — for her dear heart had ceased 
to beat — weighed me down ; and I remembered no more fol 
a while. 

The time did not seem long; but very, very awful, till I 
recoA-ered consciousness again. Somewhere near, a pasaiBH 
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bell was tolling; the dogs all round the neighborhood were 
howling; and in our shrubbery, seemingly just outside, a 
nightingale was singing, 1 was dazed and stupid with pain 
and terror and weakness, but the sound of the nightingale 
seemed like the voice of my dead mother come back to com- 
fort me. The sounds seemed to have awakened the niaids,^ 
too, for I could hear their bare feet pattering outside mydoor. 
I called to them, and they came in, and when they saw what 
had happened, and what it was that lay over me on the bed, 
they screamed out. The wind rushed in through the broken 
window, and the door slammed to. They hfted off the body 
of my dear mother, and laid her, covered up with a sheet, on 
the bed after I had got up. They were all so frightened and 
nervous that I directed them to go to the dining-room and 
have each a glass of wine. The door flew open for an instant 
and closed again. The maids shrieked, and then went in 
a body to the dining-room ; and I laid what flowers I bad on 
my dear mother's breast. When they were there I remem- 
bered what Dr. Van Helsing had told me, but I didn't like to 
remove them, and, besides, I would have some of the ser- 
vants to sit up with me now. I was surprised that the maids 
did not come back. I called them, but got no answer, so I 
went to the dining-room to look for them. 

My heart sank when I saw what had happened. They all 
four lay helpless on the floor, breathing heavily. The de- 
canter of sherry was on the table half full, but there was a 
queer, acrid smell about. I was suspicious, and examined 
the decanter. It smelt of laudanum, and looking on the 
sideboard, I found that the bottle which mother's doctor uses 
I ibrher — oh! did use — was empty. What am I to do? what 
Lgm I to do? I am back in the room with mother, I cannot 
■ Jeave her, and I am alone, save for the sleeping servants, 
twhom some one has drugged. Alone with the dead ! I dare 
PjBOt go out, for I can hear the low howl of the wolf through 
■the broken window. 

B The air seems full of specks, floating and circling in the 
Fiiraught from the window, and the lights bum blue and 
I dim. What am I to do? God shield me from harm this 

night ! I shall hide this paper in my breast, where they shall ] 
L find it when they come to lay me out. My dear mother gone! 
Lit is tnne that I go too. Good-bye, dear Arthur, if I should 1 
■not survive this night God keep you, dear, and God help J 
Kie! j 

m /w> 4 



l8 September. — I drove at once to Hillingham and arrived 
early. Keeping my cab at the gate, I went up the avenue 
alone. I knocked gently and rang as quietly as possible, fot 
I feared to disturb Lucy or her mother, and hoped to «ily 
bring a servant to the door. After a while, finding no re- 
sponse, I knocked and rang again ; still no answer. I cursed 
the laziness of the servants that they should lie abed at sudi 
an hour — for it was now ten o'clock — and so rang and 
knocked again, but more impatiently, but still without re- 
sponse. Hitherto I had blamed only the sen,'ants, but now a 
terrible fear began to assail me. Was this desolation but 
another link in the chain of doom which seemed drawii^ 
tight around us ? Was it indeed a house of death to which I 
had come, too late? I knew that minutes, even seconds, of 
delay might mean hours of danger to Lucy, if she bad had 
again one of those frightful relapses ; and I went round the 
house to try if I could find by chance an entry anywhere. 

I could find no means of ingress. Every window and door 
was fastened and locked, and I returned baffled to the pordi. 
As I did so, I heard the rapid pit-pat of a swiftly driven 
horse's feet. They stopped at the gate, and a few seconds 
later I met Van Helsing running up the avenue. When ht 
saw me, he gasped out : — 

"Then it was you, and Just arrived. How is she? Art 
we too late? Did you not get my telegram?" 

I answered as quickly and coherently as I could that I had 
only got his telegram early in the morning and had not logta 
minute in coming here, and that I could not make any one i" 
the house hear me. He paused and raised his hat as he said 
solemnly : — 

"Then I fear we are too late. God's will be done I" With 
his usual recuperative energy, he went on: "Come. Ifthwe 
be no way open to get in, we must make one. Time is all in 
all to us now." 

We went round to the back of the house, where there wal 
a kitchen window. The Professor took a small surgical M* 
1^6 
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his case, and handing it to me, pointed to the iron barF 

frhich guarded the window, I attacked them at once and 
iiad very soon cut through three of them. Ther. with a long, 
thin knife we pushed back the fastening of the sashes and 
pened the window. I helped tlie Professor in, and followed 
um. There was no one in the kitchen or in the servants' 
■ooms, which were close at hand. We tried all the rooms as 
ve went along, and in the dming-room, dimly lit by rays 
if light through the shutters, found four servant-women ly- 
t^ on the floor. There was no need to think them dead, for 

eir stertorous breathing and the acrid smell of laudanum 

the room left no doubt as to their condition. Van Helsing 

id I looked at each other, and as we moved away he said: 
'We can attend to them later." Then we ascended to Lucy's 
"oom. For an instant or two we paused at the door to listen, 
mt there was no sound that we could hear. With white 

,ces and trembling hands, we opened the door gently, and 

itered the room. 

How shall I describe what we saw? On the bed lay two 

omen, Lucy and her mother. The latter lay farthest in. 
Bid she was covered with a white sheet, the edge of which 
ad been blown back by the draught through the broken win- 
ow, showing the drawn, white face, with a look of terror 
xed upon it. By her side lay Lucy, with face white and still 
pore drawn. The flowers which had been round her neck 
'fc found upon her mother's bosom, and her throat was bare, 
lowing the two little wounds which we had noticed before, 
ut looking horribly white and mangled. Without a word 
le Professor bent over the bed, his head almost touching 
oor Lucy's breast ; then he gave a quick turn of his head, as J 
i one who listens, and leaping to his feet, he cried out to I 
"le:— } 

'It is not yet too late ! Quick ! quick ! Bring tha 
_tandy t" 

I flew downstairs and returned with it, taking care to smell 
ad taste it. lest it, too, were drugged like (Tie decanter of 
lerry which I found on the table. The maids were still 
reathing. but more restlessly, and I fancied that the narcotic 
as wearing off. I did not stay to make sure, but returned 
I Van Helsing. He nibbed the brandy, as on another oc- 

sion, on her lips and gums and on her wrists and the palms 

' her hands. He said to me : — 

"I can do this, all that can be at tht presenX. XcoispNiisfc 
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those maids. Flick them in the face with a wet towel, and 
flick them hard. Make them get heat and fire and a wann 
bath. This poor soul is nearly as cold as that beside her, 
She will need be lieated before we can do anything more." 

I went at once, and found little difficulty in waking three 
of the women. The fourth was only a young girl, and the 
drug liad evidently affected her more strongly, so I lifted her 
on the sofa and let her sleep. The others were dazed at first, 
but as remembrance came back to them they cried and sobbed 
in a hysterical manner. I was stem with them, however, 
and would not let them talk. I told them that one life was 
bad enough to lose, and that if they delayed they would sac- 
rifice Miss Lucy. So, sobbing and crying, they went about 
their way, half clad as they were, and prepared fire and 
water. Fortunately, the kitchen and boiler fires were still 
alive, and there was no lack of hot water. We got a batb, 
and carried Lucy out as she was and placed her in it. Whilst 
we were busy chafing her limbs there was a knock at the hall- 
door. One of the maids ran off, hurried on some more 
clothes, and opened it. Tlien she returned and whispered to 
us that there was a gentleman who had come with a message 
from Mr. Holmwood. I bade her simply tell him that he 
must wait, for we could see no one now. She went away 
with the message, and, engrossed with our work, I clean fot^ 
got all qbout him. 

I never saw in all my experience the Professor work m 
such deadly earnest. I knew — as he knew — that it was a 
stand-up fight with death, and in a pause told him so. He 
answered me in a way that I did not understand, but with the 
sternest look that his face could wear ; — 

"If that were all, I would stop here where we are now. 
and let her fade away into peace, for I see no light in lift 
over her horizon." He went on with his work with, if pos- 
sible, renewed and more frenzied vigour. 

Presently we both began to be conscious that the heat was 
beginning to be of some effect. Lucy's heart beat a trifle 
more audibly to the stethoscope, and her lungs had a per- 
ceptible movement. Van Helsing's face almost beamed, and 
as we lifted her from the bath and rolled her in a hot sheet 
to dry her he said to me : — 

"The first gain is ours! Check to the King!" 

We took Lucy into another room, which had by now beai 
orepared. and laid her in bed and forced, a few drops ^ 
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brandy down her throat. 1 noticed that Van Helsing tied a 
soft silk handkerchief round her throat. She was still uo- 
conscious, and was quite as bad as, if not worse than, we had 
«ver seen her. 

Van Helsing called in one of the women, and told her to 
stay with her and not to take her eyes off her till we returned, 
and then beckoned me out of the room. 

"We must consult as to what is to he done," he said as 
we descended the stairs. In the hall he opened the dining- 
room door, and we passed in, he closing; the door carefully 
behind him. The shutters had been opened, but the blinds 
were already down, with that obedience to the etiquette of 
death which the British woman of the lower classes always 
rigidly observes. The room was, therefore, dimly dark. It 
was, however, light enough for our purposes. Van Helsing's 
sternness was somewhat relieved by a look of perplexity. 
He was evidently torturing his mind about something, so I 
waited for an instant, and he spoke : — 

"What are we to do now ? Where are we to turn for help ? 
We must have another transfusion of blood, and that soon, 
or that poor girl's life won't be yorth an hour's purchase, 
You are exhausted already ; I am exhausted too. I fear to 
trust those women, even if they would have courage to sub- 
mit. What are we to do for some one who will open his 
veins for her?" 

"What's the matter with me, anyhow?" 

The voice came from the sofa across the room, and its 
tones brought relief and joy to my heart, for they were those 
of Quincey Morris. Van Helsing started angrily at the first 
sound, but his face softened and a glad look came into his 
eyes as I cried out: "Quincey Morris!" and rushed towards 
him with outstretched hands. 
r "What brought you here?" I cried as our hands met. 

■ "I guess Art is the cause." 

■ He handed me a telegram : — 

9 "Have not heard from Seward for three days, and am ter- 
ribly anxious. Cannot leave. Father still in same condi- 
tion. Send me word how Lucy is. Do not delay. — Holm- 
wood." 

"1 think I came just in the nick of time. You know you 
have only to tell me what to do." 

Van Helsing strode forward and took his hand, looking 
^uo straieht in the eves as he said:^ 
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"A brave man's blood is tlie best tiling on this 
ft womKii is JD trouble. You're a man and no mistake. Well, 
tlie devil may work against us for all he's worth, but God 
»ends us men when we want iheni." 

Once again we went through that ghastly operation. I 
have not the heart to go through with tlie details. Lucy had 
got a terrible shock and it loM on her more than before, for 
though plenty of blood went into her veins, her body did not 
respond to the treatment as well as on the other occasions. 
Her struggle back into life was something frightful to see 
and hear. However, the action of both heart and lungs im- 
proved, and Van Helsing made a subcutaneous injection o( 
morphia, as before, and with good effect. Her faint became 
a profound slumber. The Professor watched whilst I went 
downstairs with Quincey Morris, anil sent one of the maids 
to pay off one of the cabmen who were waiting. I left Quin- 
cey lying down after having a glass of wine, and told the 
cook to get ready a good breakfast. Then a thought struck 
me, and I went back to the room where Lucy now was. 
When I came softly in, I found Van Helsing with a sheet or 
two of note-paper in his hand. He had evidently read it, and 
was thinking it over as he sat with his hand to his brow, 
There was a look of grim satisfaction in his face, as of one 
who has had a doubt solved. He handed me the paper say- 
ing only : "It dropped from Lucy's breast when we carried 
her to iJie bath." 

When I had read it, I stood looking at the Professor, and 
after a pause asked him : "In God's name, what does it all 
mean? Was she, or is she, mad; or what sort of horrible 
danger is it? I was so bewildered that I did not know what 
to say more. Van Helsing put out his hand and took th# 
paper, saying: — 

"Do not trouble about it now. Forget it for the present 
You shall know and understand it all in good time ; but it 
will be later. And now what is it that you came to me to 
say?" This brought me back to fact, and I was all myself 
again. 

"I came to speak about the certiBcate of death. If we do 
not act properly and wisely, there may be an inquest, and that 
paper would have to be produced. I am in hopes that we 
need have no inquest, for if we had it would surely kill poor 
Lucy, if nothing else did. I know, and you know, and dn 
xfii^T doctor who attended her knows, that Mrs. Wi 
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6ad disease of the heait, and we can certify that she died of 
it. Let us fill up the certificate at once, and I shall take it 
myself to the registrar and go on to the undertaker," 

L"Good, oh my friend John! Well thought of! Truly 
Miss Lucy, if she be sad in the foes that beset her, is at least 
happy in the friends that love her. One, two, three, all open 
their veins for her, besides one old man. Ah yes, I know, 
riend John ; I am not blind ! I love you all the more for it t 
Jow go." I 

In the hall I met Quincey Morris, with a telegram for Ar- 
Ihur telling him that Mrs. Westenra was dead; that Lucy 
iiso had been ill, but was now going on better ; and that Van 
Helsing and I were with her, I told him where I was going, 
and he hurried me out, but as I was going said : — 

"When you come back. Jack, may I have two words with 
you all to ourselves ?" I nodded in reply and went out. I 
ound no difficulty about the registration, and arranged with 
the local undertaker to come up in the evening to measure 
(or the coffin and to make arrangements. 

When I got back Quincey was waiting for me. I told him 
, I would see him as soon as I knew about Lucy, and went up 
to her room. She was still sleeping, and the Professor seem- 
ingly had not moved from his seat at her side. From his 
putting his finger to his lips, I gathered that he expected her 
to wake before long and was afraid of forestalling nature. 
So I went down to Quincey and took him into the breakfast- 
room, where the blinds were not drawn down, and which was 
■ little more cheerful, or rather less cheerless, than the other 
rooms. When we were alone, he said to me : — 

"Jack Seward, I don't want to shove myself in anywhere 
where I've no right to be ; but this is no ordinary case. You 
know I loved that girl and wanted to marry her; but, al- 
though that's all past and gone, I can't help feeling anxious 
ibout her all the same. What is it that's wrong with her? 
The Dutchman — and a fine old fellow he is ; I can see that^ 
Mid, that time you two came into the room, that you must 
bve another transfusion of blood, and that both you and he 
■*ere exhausted. Now I know well that you medical men 
^>eak iti camera, and that a man must not expect to know 
*liat they consult about in private. But this is no common 
matter, and, whatever it is, I have done my part, 
ttatso?" 

it*! ao." I Baid. and he went on : — 
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"I take it that both you and Van Hetsing bad 
ready what I did to-day. Is not that so?" 

"1 hat's so." 

"And I ^ess Art was in it too. When I saw him fout 
days ago down at his own place he looked queer. 1 have not 
seen anything pulled down so quick since I was on the Para- 
pas and had a mare that I was fond of go to grass all in a 
night. One of those big bats that they call vampires had got 
at her in the night, and, what with his gorge and the vein left 
open, there wasn't enough blood in her to let her stand up, 
and I had to put a bullet through her as she lay. Jack, if 
you may tell me without betraying confidence, Arthur was 
the first ; is not that so ?" As he spoke the poor fellow looked 
terribly anxious. He was in a torture of suspense regarding 
the woman he loved, and his utter ignorance of the terrible 
mystery which seemed to surround her intensified his pain. 
His very heart was bleeding, and it took all the manhood 
of him — and there was a royal lot of it. too — to keep hira 
from breaking down. I paused before answering, for I felt 
that I must not betray anything which the Professor wished 
kept secret ; but already he knew so much, and guessed so 
much, that there could be no reason for not answering, so I 
answered in the same phrase: "That's so." 

"And how long has this been going on?" 
I "About ten days." 

"Ten days ! Then I guess. Jack Seward, that that pool 
pretty creature that we all love has had put into her veins 
within that time the blood of four strong men. Man alive, 
her whole body wouldn't hold it." Then, comine close tc 
me, he spoke in a fierce half-wbisper: "Wliat took it outP" 

I shook my head. "That," I said, "is the crux. Van 
Helsing is simply frantic about it, and I am at my wits' end. 
I can't even hazard a guess. There has been a series of little 
circumstances which have thrown out all our calculations as 
to Lucy being properly watched. But these shall not occur 
again. Here we stay until all be well — or ill." Quincev 
hdd out his hand. "Count me in," he said, "You and the 
Dutchman will tell me what to do, and I'll do it." 

When she woke late in the afternoon, Lucy's first raov^ 
ment was to feel in her breast, and, to my surprise, produced 
the paper which Van Helsing had given me to read. The 
careful Professor had replaced it where it had come fromr 
lest on ^\'aking she should be alarmed. Her eye then lit 
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Relsing and on me too, and gladdened. Then she 
i around the room, and seeing where she was, shud* 

; she gave a loud cry, and put her poor thin hands be* 
ler pale face. We both understood what that meant— 
ihe had realised to the full her mother's death; so we 
what we could to comfort her. Doubtless sympathy 

her somewhat, but she was very low in thought and 
, and wept silently and weakly for a long time. We 
ler that either or both of us would now remain with her 
B time, and that seemed to comfort her. Towards dusk 
ell into a doze. Here a very odd thing occurred. 
St still asleep she took the paper from her breast and 
it in two. Van Helsing stepped over and took the 
) from her. All the same, however, she went on with 
aion of tearing, as though the material were still in her 
J; finally she lifted her hands and opened them as 

r scattering the fragments. Van Helsing seemed sur- 
and his brows gathered as if in thought, but he said 
Og. 

September. — All last night she slept fitfully, being 
ts afraid to sleep, and something weaker when she woke 
it. The Professor and I took it in turns to watch, and 
sver left her for a moment unattended. Quincey Mor- 
id nothing about his intention, but I knew that all night 
lie patrolled round and round the house. 
lien the day came, its searching light showed the rav- 
in poor Lucy's strength. She was hardly able to turn 
lead, and the little nourishment which she could take 
ed to do her no good. At times she slept, and both Van 
bg and I noticed the difference in her, between sleeping 
faking. Whilst asleep she looked stronger, although 
haggard, and her breathing was softer; her open 
ti showed the pale gums drawn back from the teeth, 
1 thus looked positively longer and sharper than usual ; 
( she woke the softness of her eyes evidently changed 
iq)ression, for she looked her own self, although a dying 
, In the afternoon she asked for Arthur, and we tele- 
ked for him. Quincev went off to meet him at the sta- 

i . 

^n he arrived it was nearly six o'clock, and the smi was J 

Swarm, and the red light streamed in through H 

1 cave more colour to the pale cheeks, Wwav ^^B 
M 
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be saw her, Arthur was simply choking with emotion, aai 
none of us could speak. In the hours that had passed, the &a 
of sleep, or the comatose condition that passed for it, had 
grown more frequent, so that the pauses when conversalioD 
was possible were shortened. Arthur's presence, however, 
seemed to act as a stimulant ; she rallied a little, and spoke 
to him more brightly than she had done since we arrivci 
He too puiled himself together, and spoke as cheerily as hi 
could, so that the best was made of everything. 

It was now nearly one o'clock, and he and Van Helsing are 
sitting with her. I am to relieve them in a quarter of an 
hour, and I am entering this on Lucy's phonograph. Until 
six o'clock they are to try to rest. I fear that to-morrow 
will end our watching, for the shock has been too great; At 
poor child cannot rally. God help us all. _H 



Letter, Mina Marker to Lucy Westenra. ^1 

(Unopened by her.) 

"17 September. 

"My dearest Lucy, — 

"It seems an age since I heard from you, or indeed since I 
wrote. You will pardon me, I know, for all my faults when 
you have read all my budget of news. Well, I got my hus- 
band back all right ; when we arrived at Exeter there was 1 
carriage waiting for us, and in it, though he had an attack oi 
gout, Mr. Hawkins. He took us to his house, where ther« 
were rooms for us all nice and comfortable, and we dineif 
together. After dinner Mr. Hawkins said : — 

' My dears, I want to drink your health and prosperity; 
and may every blessing attend you both. I know you both 
from children, and have, with love and pride, seen you grow 
up. Now I want you to make your home here with me. I 
have left to me neither chick nor child ; all are gone, and in 
my will I have left you everything.' I cried, Lucy dear, as 
Jonathan and the old man clasped hands. Our evening wa* 
ft very, very happy one. 

"So here we are, installed in this beautiful old house, and 
from both my bedroom and the drawing-room I can see the 
great elms of the cathedral close, with their great black stems 
standing our against the old yellow stone of the cathedral 
md I can hear the rooks overhead cawing and cawing ; 
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-flWlttefiDg and gossiping all day, after the manner of roc^ 
• — and humans. I am busy, I need not tell you, arranging 
things and housekeeping. Jonathan and Mr. Hawkins are 
busy all day ; for, now that Jonathan is a partner, Mr. Haw- 
kins wants to tell him all about the clients. 

"How is your dear mother getting on? I wish I could 
run up to town for a day or two to see you, dear, but I dare 
not go yet, with so much on ray shoulders; and Jonathan 
wants looking after still. He is beginning to put some flesh 
on his bones again, but he was terribly weakened by the long 
illness ; even now he sometimes starts out of his sleep in a 
sudden way and awakes all trembling until I can coax him 
back to his usual placidity. However, thank God, these oc- 
casions grow less frequent as the days go on, and they will in 
time pass away altogether, 1 trust And now I have told you 
my news, let me ask yours. When are you to be married, 
and where, and who is to perform the ceremony, and whal 
are you to wear, and is it to be a public or a private wedding ? 
Tell me all about it, dear ; tell me all about everything, for 
there is nothing which interests you which will not be dear to 
ttie. Jonathan asks me to send his 'respectful duty,' but I 
do not think that is good enough from the jimior partner of 
the important firm Hawkins & Harker ; and so, as you love 
me, and he loves me, and I love you with all the moods and 
tenses of the verb, I send you simply his 'love' instead. 
Good-bye, my dearest Lucy, and all blessings on you, 
"Yours, 

"MiNA Habker." 



iieport from 'Patrick Hennessey, M. D.. M, R. C. S. L. K, 
Q. C. P. /., etc., etc., to John Seward, M. D. 

t "20 September. 

Bfy dear Sir,— 

If "In accordance with your wishes, I enclose report of the 
Conditions of everything left in my charge With re- 
gard to patient, Renfieid, there is more to say. He has had 
anothei outbreak which might have had a dreadful ending, 
^nt which, as it fortunately happened, was unattended with 
Kf unhappy resuhs. This afternoon a carrier's cart with 
W^ men made a call at the empty house whose grounds abut 
■tours — the house to which, you will remember, the patieol' 
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Litter, Mina Marker to Lucy JVestenra, 

(Unopened by her.) 

"i8 September. 
"My dearest Lucy, — 

"Such a sad blow has befallen us. Mr. Hawkins has died 
very suddenly. Some may not think it so sad for us, but 
we had both come to so love him that it really seems as 
though we had lost a father. I never knew either father or 
mother, so that the dear old man's death is a real blow to rae. 
Jonathan is greatly distressed. It is not only that he fedi 
Borrow, deep sorrow, for the dear, good man who has be- 
friended him all his life, and now at the end has treated 
him like his own son and left him a fortune which to people 
of our modest bringing up is wealth beyond the dream of 
avarice, but Jonathan feels it on another account. He says 
the amount of responsibility which it puts upon him makes 
him nervous. He begins to doubt himself. I try to cheer 
him up, anrf my belief in him helps him to have a belief in 
himself. But it is here that the grave shock that he experi- 
enced tells apon iim the most. Oh, it is too hard that a 
sweet, simple, noble, strong nature such as his — a nature 
Tvhich enabled him by our dear, good friend's aid to rise from 
clerk to master in a few years — should be so injured that tbe 
very essence of its strength is gone. Forgive me, dear, if I 
worry you with my troubles in the midst of your own happi- 
ness ; hut, Lucy dear, I mijst tell some one, for the strain of 
keeping up a brave and~^leerful appearance to Jonathan triet 
me, and I have no one here that I can confide in. I dread 
coming up to London, as we must do the day after to-mor- 
row ; for poor Mr. Hawkins left in his will that he was to be 
K buried in the grave with his father. As there are no rela- 
K tions at all, Jonathan will have to be chief mourner. I shall 
^ try to run over to see you, dearest, if only for a few minutes. 
^^ Poreive me for troubling you. With all blessings, 
^B Your loving 

^M "Mina Harker." 
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Only resolution and habit can let rat 
light. I am too miserable, too iow-spf 
• world and all in it. including life it*^ 
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Mt I would not care if I heard this moment the flapping of 
w wings of the angel of death. And he has been flapping 
lose grim wings to some purpose of late — Lucy's mother 
ad Arthur's father, and now . . .. Let me get on with 
ly work. 
I duly relieved Van Helsing in his watch over Lucy. We 
ranted Arthur to go to rest also, but he refused at first. It 
BS only when I told him that we should want him to help us 
Uring the day, and that we must not all break down for 
rant of rest, lest Lucy should suffer, that he agreed to go, 
^an Helsing was very kind to him. "Come, my child," he 
lid ; "come with me. You are sick and weak, and have had 
luch sorrow and much mental pain, as well as that tax on 
pur strength that we know of. You must not be alone; 
it to be alone is to be full of fears and alarms. Come to the 
rawing-room, where there is a big fire, and there are two 
sfas. You shall lie on one, and I on the other, and our 
rmpathy will be comfort to each other, even though we do 
": spe^, and even if we sleep." Arthur went off with 
a, casting back a longing look on Lucy's face, which lay 
I her pillow, almost whiter than the lawn. She lay quite 
il^ and I looked round the room to see that all was as it 
lould be. I could see that the Professor had carried out in 
us room, as in the other, his purpose of using the garlic ; 
^t whole of the window-sashes reeked with it, and round 
ley's neck, over the silk handkerchief which Van Helsing 
ade her keep on, was a rough chaplet of the same odorous 
»wers. Lucy was breathing somewhat stertorously, and 
(r face was at its worst, for the open mouth showed the 
lie gums. Her teeth, in the dim, uncertain light, seemea 
pger and sharper than they had been in the morning. In 
Irticular, by some trick of the light, the canine teeth lookefl 
inger and sharper than the rest. I sat down by her, and 
PEsently she moved uneasily. At the same moment there 
me a sort of dull flapping or buffeting at the window. I 
mt over to it softly, and peeped out by the comer of the 
ind. There was a full moonlight, and I could see that the 
ise was made by a great bat, which wheeled round — doubt- 
8 attracted by the light, although so dim — and every now 
i again struck the window with its wings. When I came 
tit to my seat I found that Lucy had moved slightly, and 
' torn away the garlic flowers from her throat, I replaced 
I well as I could, and sat watching her. 
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Presently she woke, and I gave her food, as Van HdsiaiF 
had prescribed. She look but a little, and that languidly. 
There did not seem to be with her now the unconscioiu 
struggle for life and strength that had hitherto so marked 
her illness. It struck me as curious that the moment she 
became conscious she pressed the garlic flowers close to her. 
It was certiiinly odd that whenever she got into that lethargic 
state, with the stertorous breathing, she put the flowers from 
her; hut that when she waked she clutched them close. 
There was no possibility of making any mistake abotit this, 
for in the long hours that followed, she had many spells of 
sleeping and waking and repeated both actions many times. 

At six o'clock Van Helsing came to relieve me. Arthur 
had then fallen into a doze, and he mercifully let him sleep 
on. When he saw Lucy's face I could hear the hissing in- 
draw of his breath, and he said to me in a sharp whisper: 
"Draw up the Wind; I want hghtl" Then he bent down, 
and, with his face almost touching Lucy's, examined her 
carefully. He removed the flowers and lifted the silk hand- 
kerchief from her throat. As he did so he started back, and 
I could hear his ejaculation, "Mein Gottl" as it was smoth- 
ered in his throat. I bent over and looked too, and as I no- 
ticed some queer chill came over me. 

The wounds on the throat had absolutely disappeared. 

For fully five minutes Van Helsing stood looking at her, 
with his face at its sternest. Then he turned to me and said 
calmly : — 

"She is dying. It will not be long now. It will be much 
difference, mark me, whether she dies conscious or in her 
sleep. Wake that poor boy, and let him come and see thf 
last ; he trusts us, and we have promised him." 

I went to the dining-room and waked him. He was dazed 
for a moment, but when he saw the sunlight streaming in 
through the edges of the shutters he thought he was late, 
and expressed his fear, I assured him tJiat Lucy was still 
" * eently as I could that both Van Hel* 

-Jie end was near. He covered his 
slid down on his knees by the sofa, 
naps a minute, with his head buried, 
5 shook with grief. I look him 
.. tip, "Come," I said, "my d<ai 
Atr fortitude ; it will be best tod 
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•When we came into Lucy's room I could see that VaO 
"elsing had, with his usual forethought, been putting mat" 
rs straight and making everything look as pleasing as 
possible. He had even brushed Lucy's hair, so that it lay on 
the pillow in its usual sunny ripples. When we came into 
the room she opened her eyes, and seeing him, whispered 
softly :— 

"Arthur ! Oh, my love, I am so glad you have come !" 
He was stooping to kiss her, when Van Helsing motioned 
him back. "No," he whispered, "not yetl Hold her hand; 
it will comfort her more." 

So Arthur took her hand and knelt beside her, and she 
looked her best, with ail the soft lines matching the angelic 
beauty of her eyes. Then gradually her eyes closed, and she 
sank to sleep. For a little bit her breast heaved softly, and 
her breath came and went like a tired child's. 

And then insensibly there came the strange change which 
I had noticed in the night. Her breathing grew stertorous, 
the mouth opened, and the pale gums, drawn back, made thr 
teeth look longer and sharper than ever. In a sort of sleep- 
waking, vague, unconscious way she opened her eyes, which 
were now dull and hard at once, and said in a soft, voluptu- 
is voice, such as I had never heard from her lips : — 
"Arthur! Oh, my love, I am so glad you have come!" 
jss me !" Arthur bent eagerly over to kiss her ; but at that 
IBtant Van Helsing, who, like me, had been startled by hei 
race, swooped upon him, and catching him by the neck with 
0th hands, dragged him back with a fury of strength which 
jnever thought he could have possessed, and actually hurled 
Tn almost across the room. 

f^Not for your life !" he said ; "not for your living soul and 

H I" And he stood between them like a lion at bay. 

Arthur was so taken aback that he did not for a moment 

|pw what to do or say : and before any impulse of violence 

'i seize him he realised the place and the occasion, and 

] silent, waiting. 
t kept my eyes fixed on Lucy, as did Van Helsing, and we 
7 a spasm as of rage flit like a shadow over her face ; the 
up teeth champed together. Then her eyes closed, and 
f breathed heavily. 

Very shortly after she opened her eyes in all their softness, 

1 putting out her poor, pale, thin hand, took Van Helsing's 

wn (Hiei drawing it to her, she kissed it "My J 
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friend," she said, in a faint voice, L^. with untellable potboy 
"My true friend, and his I Oh, guard him, and give nw 
peace !" 

"I swear it I" said he solemnly, kneeling beside her and 
holding up his hand, as one who registers an oath. Then hs 
turned to Arthur, and said to him: "Come, my child, taki; 
her hand in yours, and kiss her on the forehead, and onlj 
Kice." 

Their eyes met instead of their lips ; and so they parted. 

Lucy's eyes closed; and Van Helsing, who had been 
watching closely, took Arthur's arm, and drew him away. 

And then Lucy's breathing became stertorous again, and 
all at once it ceased. 

"It is all over," said Van Helsing. "She is dead I" 

I took Arthur by the arm, and led him away to the draw- 
ing-room, where he sat down, and covered his face with hii 
hands, sobbing in a way that nearly broke me down to see. 

I went back to the room, and found Van Helsing looking 
at poor Lucy, and his face was sterner than ever. Some 
change had come over her body. Death had given back part 
of her beauty, for her brow and cheeks had recovered soni« 
of their flowing lines ; even the hps had lost their deadly 
pallor. It was as if the blood, no longer needed for th* 
working of the heart, had gone to make the harshness o* 
death as little rude as might be. 



I Btood beside Van Helsing, and said : — 

"Ah well, poor girl, there is peace for her at last. 

end!" 

He turned to me, and said with grave solemnity : — - 
"Not so ; alas 1 not so. It is only the beginning !" 
When I asked him what he meant, he only shook bis herf 

vid answered : — 
"We out do nothing as yet. Wait and see." 




CHAPTER XIII 

DR. Seward's diary — continued. 

^HE funeral was arranged for the next succeeding day, so 
that Lucy and her mother might be buried together. I at- 
tended to all the ghastly formalities, and the urbane under- 
taker proved that his staff were afflicted— or ble^ed — with 
Bomething of his own obsequious suavity. Even the woman 
Tvho performed the last offices for the dead remarked to m^.- 
in a confidential, brother-professional way, when she hadfl 
come out from the death-chamber : — ^ 

She makes a very beautiful corpse, sir. It's quite a privi- 
lege to attend on her. It's not too much to say that she will 
do credit to our establishment !" 

I noticed that Van Helsing never kept far away. This 
was possible from the disordered state of things in the house- 
hold. There were no relatives at hand ; and as Arthur had 
to be back the next day to attend at his father's funeral, we 
were unable to notify any one who should have been bidden. 
Under the circumstances, Van Helsing and I took it upon 
ourselves to examine papers, etc. He insisted upon looking 
over Lucy's papers himself, I asked him why, for I feared 
that he, being a foreigner, might not be quite aware of Eng- 
Ksh legal requirements, and so might in ignorance make 
tfome unnecessary trouble. He answered me : — 

"I know ; I know. You forget that I am a lawyer as well 
lis a doctor. But this is not altogether for the law. You 
knew that, when you avoided the coroner. I have more than 
him to avoid. There may be papers more — such as this." 

As he spoke he took from his pocket-book the memoran- 
dum which had been in Lucy's breast, and which she had 
torn in her sleep. 

"When you find anything of the solicitor who is for the 
late Mrs. Westenra, seal all her papers, and write him to- 
night. For me, I watch here in the room and in Miss Lucy's 
old room all night, and I myself search for what may be. It 
is not well that her very thoughts go into the hands ol _ 
•taDBers." ,jj jj 
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I went on with my part of the work, and in anoHier bdt 
hour had found the name and address of Mrs. Westeoia't 
solicitor and had written to him. All the poor lady's papers 
were in order; explicit directions regarding the place of 
burial were given. I had hardly sealed the letter, when, to 
my surprise. Van Helsing walked into tlie room, saying: — 

"Can I help you, friend John? I am free, and if I may, 
my service is to you." 

"Have you got what you looked for ?" I asked, to which be 
replied ; — 

"I did not look for any specific thing, I only hoped to 
find, and find I have, all that there was — only some letters 
and a few memoranda, and a diary new begun. But I have 
them here, and we shall for the present say nothing of them. 
I shall see that poor lad to-morrow evening, and, with hij 
sanction, I shall use some." 

When we had finished the work in hand, he said to me>— 

"And now, friend John, I think we may to bed. We want 
sleep, both you and I, and rest to recuperate. To-morrovf 
we shall have much to do, but for the to-night there is no 
need of us. Alas !" 

Before turning in we went to look at poor Lucy. The 
undertaker had certainly done his work well, for the room 
was turned into a small chapelle ardente. There was a wil- 
derness of beautiful white flowers, and death was made as 
little repulsive as might be. The end of the winding-sheet 
was laid over the face ; when the Professor bent over and 
turned it gently back, we both started at the beauty before 
us, the tall wax candles showing a sufficient light to note it 
well. AH Lucy's loveliness had come back to her in 
death, and the hours that had passed, instead of leaving 
traces of "decay's effacing fingers," had but restored the 
beauty of life, till positively I could not believe my eyes that 
I was looking at a corpse. 

The Professor looked sternly grave. He had not loved 
her as I had, and there was no need for tears in his eyes. He 
said to me : "Remain till I return," and left the room. He 
came back with a handful of wild garlic from the box wait- 
ing in the hall, but which had not been opened, and placed 
the flowers amongst the others on and around the bed. Then 
he took from his neck, inside his collar, a little gold crucifiXi 
and placed it over the mouth. He restored the sheet to it» 
fiace, and we came away. 
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I was undressing in my own room, when, with a pre- 
monitory tap at the door, he entered, and at once began to 
speak: — 

f "To-morrow I want you to bring me, before night, a set of 
fcost-mortem knives." 
W "Must we make an autopsy?" I asked. 
I "Yes and no, I want to operate, but not as you think. 
Let me tell you now, but not a word to another. I want to 
cut off her head and take out her heart. Ahl you a sur- 
geon, and so shocked! You, whom I have seen with no 
tremble of hand or heart, do operations of life and death that 
make tJie rest shudder. Oh, but I must not forget, my dear 
friend John, that you loved her ; and I have not forgotten it, 
{or it is I that shall operate, and you must only help. I would 
*ike to do it to-night, but for Arthur I must not ; he will be 
free after his father's funeral to-morrow, and he will want to 
see her — to see it. Then, when she is coffined ready for the 
next day, you and I shall come when all sleep. We shall un- 
screw the cofSn-Iid, and shall do our operation ; and then re 
place all, so that none know, save we alone." 

"But why do it at all ? The girl is dead. Why mutilate 
her poor body without need? And if there is no necessity 
for a post-mortem and nothing to gain by it — no good to 
her, to us, to science, to human knowledge — why do it? 
Without such it is monstrous." 

For answer he put his hand on my shoulder, and said, with 
inlinite tenderness : — 

"Friend John, I pity your poor bleeding heart ; and 1 love 
you the more because it does so bleed. If I could, I would 
take on myself the burden that you do bear. But there are 
things that you know not, but that you shall know, and bless 
me for knowing, though they are not pleasant things. John, 
my child, you have been my friend now many years, and yet 
did you ever know me to do any without good cause? I may 
err — I am but man ; but I believe in all I do. Was it not for 
these causes that you send for me when the great trouble 
came? Yes! Were you not amazed, nay horrified, when I 
would not let Arthur kiss his love — though she was dying — 
and snatched him away by all my strength ? Yes ! AJid yet 
you saw how she thanked me, with her so beautiful dying 
eyes, her voice, too, so weak, and she kiss my rough old hand 
and bless me ? Yes ! And did you not hear me svieai ^\otoi.- 
Ju to her, that so she. closed her eyes gtateivAl Xes\ . 
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"Well, I have good reason now for all I want to do. Yok 
have for many years trust me ; you have believe me weda 
past, when there be things so strange that you might haw 
well doubt. BeUeve me yet a little, friend John. If you trust 
me not, then 1 must tell what I think; and that is not pet- 
haps well. And if I work — as work I shall, no matter trua 
or no trust — witliout my friend trust in me, 1 work with 
heavy heart and feel, oh 1 so lonely when I want all help and 
courage that may be I" He paused a moment and went oo 
solemnly: "Friend John, there are strange and terrible days 
before us. Let ua not be two, but one, that so we work to a 
good end. Will you not have faith in me?" 

I took his hand, and promised him. I held my door open 
as he went away, and watched him go into his room and 
close the door. As I stood without moving, I saw one of tht 
tnaids pass silently along the passage — she had her back to- 
wards me, so did not see me — and go into the room 
where Lucy lay. The sight touched me. Devotion is so 
rare, and we are so grateful to those who show it unasked 
to those we love. Here was a poor girl putting aside the 
terrors which she naturally had of death to go watch alone 
by the bier of the mistress whom she loved, so that the poof 
ciay might not be lonely till laid to eternal rest .... 

I must have slept long and soundly, for it was broad day 
light when Van Helsing waked me by coming into my room. 
He came over to my bedside and said: — 

"You need not trouble about the knives; we shall not 
do it." 

"Why not?" I asked. For his solemnity of the night \» 
fore had greatly impressed me. 

"Because," he said sternly, "it is too late — or too earljl 
See !" Here he held up the little golden crucifix. "This wai 
stolen in the night." 

"How, stolen," I asked in wonder, "since you have S 
now ?" 

"Because I get it back from the worthless wretch who 
stole it, from the woman who robbed the dead and the living' 
Her punishment will surely come, but not through me; sM 
knew not altogether what she did, and thus unknowing, shf 
only stole. Now we must wait." 

He went away on the word, leaving me with a new nij*' 
fray to think of» a new puzzle to grapple with. 
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The iorenocm was a dreary time, but at noon the solicitor 
came: Mr. Marquand, of Wholeman, Sons, Marquand & 
Lidderdale. He was very genial and very appreciative ot 
-what we had done, and took oif our hands all cares as to de- 
tails. During lunch he told us tliat Mrs. Westenra had for 
some time expected sudden death from her heart, and had 
put her affairs in absolute order ; he informed us that, with 
■the exception of a certain entailed property of Lucy's fath- 
er's which now, in default of direct issue, went back to a 
distant branch of the family, the whole estate, real and per- 
lal, was left absolutely to Arthur Hohnwood, When he 
1 told us so much he went on: — 

"Frankly we did our best to prevent such a testamentary 
losition, and pointed out certain contingencies that might 
■e her daughter either penniless or not so free as she 
mid be to act regarding a matrimonial alliance. Indeed, 
I pressed the matter so far that we almost came into col- 
n, for she asked us if we were or were not prepared to 
y out her wishes. Of course, we had then no alternative 
lit to accept. We were right in principle, and ninety-nine 
nes out of a hundred we should have proved, by the logic 
_f events, the accuracy of our judgment. Frankly, however, 
I must admit that in this case any other form of disposition 
Would have rendered impossible the carrying out of her 
wishes. For by her predeceasing her daughter the latter 
Would have come into possession of the property, and, even 
had she only survived her mother by five minutes, her prop- 
erty would, in case there were no will — and a will was a 
pxactical impossibility in such a case — have been treated at 
ter decease as under intestacy. In which case Lord Godal- 
ktung, though so dear a friend, would have had no claim in 
: world ; and the inheritors, being remote, would not be 
" ,' to abandon their just rights, for sentimental reasons 
rding an entire stranger. I assure you, my dear sirs, 
1 rejoiced at the result, perfectly rejoiced." 
"c was a good fellow, but his rejoicing at the one httle 
~* * ' ' he was officially interested — of so great a 
I- object-lesson in the limitations of sympa- 
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acts. Arthur was expected at five o'clock, so a little befoit 
that lime we visited the death-chamber. It was so in vctr 
truth, for now both mother and daughter lay in it. The 
undertaker, true to his craft, had made the best display be 
could of his goods, and there was a mortuary air about the 
place that lowered our spirits at once. Van Helsing orderetl 
the fonner arrangement to be adhered to, explaining that, 
as Lord Godalming was coming very soon, it would be less 
harrowing to his feelings to see all that was left of his 
fiancee quite alone. The undertaker seemed shocked at iiis 
own stupidity, and exerted himself to restore things to the 
condition in which we left them the night before, so that 
when Arthur came such shocks to his feelings as we could 
avoid were saved. 

Poor fellow I He looked desperately sad and broken ; even 
his stalwart manhood seemed to have shrunk somewhat un- 
der the strain of his much-tried emotions. He had, I knew, 
been very genuinely and devotedly attached to his father; 
and to lose him, and at such a time, was a bitter blow to ivm. 
With me he was warm as ever, and to Van Helsing he was 
sweetly courteous ; but I could not help seeing that diere was 
some constraint with him. The Professor noticed it, too, 
and motioned me to bring him upstairs, I did so, and left 
him at the door of the room, as I felt he would like to b* 
quite alone with her ; but he took my arm and led me in, say 
ing huskily : — 

"You loved her too, old fellow ; she told me all about it, 
and there was no friend had a closer place in her heart than 
you. I don't know how to thank you for all you have draw 
for her. I can't think yet " 

Here he suddenly broke down, and threw his arms round 
my shoulders and laid his head on my breast, crying: — 

"Oh, Jack 1 Jack I What shall I do? The whole of life 
seems gone from me all at once, and there is nothing in the 
wide world for me to live for." 

I comforted him as well as I could. In such cases men 
do not need much expression. A grip of the hand, the ti^t- 
ening of an arm over the shoulder, a sob in unison, are ex- 
pressions of sympathy dear to a man's heart, I stood still 
and silent till his sobs died away, and then I said softly to 
him : — 

"Come and look at her." 

Tog-ether we moved over to the bed, and I lifted fba: 
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from her tace. God ! how beautiful she was. Every hour 
seemed to be enhancing her loveliness. It frightened and 

amazed me somewhat ; and as for Arthur, he fell a-trem- 

bling, and finally was shaken with doubt as with an ague. ^^H 
At last, after a long pause, he said to me in a faint whis* ^^M 
per:— ^M 

"Jack, IS she really dead?" ^^M 

I assured him sadly that it was so, and went on to suggest 
— for I felt that such a horrible doubt should not have life 
for a moment longer than I could help — that it often hap- 
pened that after death faces became softened and even re- 
solved into their youthful beauty: that this was especially 
so when death had been preceded by any acute or prolonged 
suffering. It seemed to quite do away with any doubt, and, 
after kneeling beside the couch for a while and looking at 
her lovingly and long, he turned aside. I told him that that 
must be good-bye, as the coffin had to be prepared ; so he 
went back and took her dead hand in his and kissed it, and 
bent over and kissed her forehead. He came away, fondly 
looking back over his shoulder at her as he came. 

I left him in the drawing-room, and told Van Helsing that 
ne had said good-bye ; so the latter went to the kitchen to 
tell the undertaker's men to proceed with the preparations 
and to screw up the coffin. When he came out of the room 
again I told him of Arthur's question, and he replied : — 
C^"I am not surprised. Just now I doubted for a moment 

»We all dined together, and I could see that poor Art was 
^ying to make the best of things. Van Helsing had been 
silent all dinner-time; but when we had lit our cigars he 
said: — 

"Lord ;" but Arthur interrupted him: — 

"No, no, not that, for God's sake! not yet at any rate. 
Forgive me, sir: I did not mean to speak offensively; it is 
only because my loss is so recent." 
. The Professor answered very sweetly :— 
["I only used that name because I was in doubt. I must 
jt call you 'Mr,,' and I have grown to love you — yes. my 
Sftr boy, to love you — as Arthur." 
■Arthur held out his hand, and took the old man's warmly. 
■"Call me what you will," he said. "I hope I may always 
■ve the title of a friend. And let me say that I am a.'t ^\ci%* 
r words to thank you for your goodness to r(v*i poot 4«ax-. 
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He paused a. moment, and went on : "I know that she undo- 
stood your goodness even better than I do; and if I wu 
rude or in any way wanting at that time you acted so — you 
remember" — the Professor nodded — "you must forgive me." 

He answered with a grave kindness ; — 

"I know it was hard for you lo quite trust me then, for M 
trust such violence needs to understand ; and I take it thit 
you do not — that you cannot — trust me now, for you do not 
yet understand. And there may he more times when 1 shall 
want you to trust when you cannot — and may not — and miul 
not yet understand But the time will come when your tmri 
shall be whole and complete in me, and when you shall mf 
derstand as though the sunlight himself shone throu^ 
Then you shall bless me from first to last for your own saks. 
and for the sake of otliers, and for her dear sake to whom 
I swore to protect." 

"And, indeed, indeed, sir," said Arthur warmly, "I shaD 
in all ways trust you. I know and believe you have a verf 
noble lieart, and you are Jack's friend, and you were hers. 
You shall do what you like." 

The Professor cleared his throat a couple of times, as 
though about to speak, and finally said :— 

"May I ask you something now?" 

"Certainly." 

"You know that Mrs. Westenra left you all her property?" 

"No, poor dear ; I never thought of it." 

"And as it is all yours, you have a right to deal with it as 
you will. I want you to give me permission to read all Miss 
Lucy's papers and letters. Believe me, it is no idle curiosity- 
[ have a motive of which, be sure, she would have approvei 
I have them all here. I took them before we knew that all 
was yours, so that no strange hand might touch them — no 
strange eye look through words into her soul. I shall keep 
them, if I may; even you may not see them yet, but I shall 
keep them safe. No word shall be lost; and in the good time 
I shall give them back to you. It's a hard thing I ask, but 
you will do it, will you not, for Lucy's sake?" 

Arthur spoke out heartily, like his old self: — 

"Dr. Van Hcl'sing. you may do what you will. I feel tha* 
in saying this I am doing what my dear one would have ap* 
proved. I shall not trouble you with questions till the time 
comes." 
. The old Professor stood up as he said solemnly-— 
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ytra are right There will be pain for us all ; but it 

be all pain, nor will this pain be the last. We and 
— ^you most of all, my dear boy — will have to pass 
, the bitter water before we reach the sweet. But we 
; brave of heart and unselfish, and do our duty, and 
be well !" 

it on a sofa in Arthur's room that night. Van Hel- 
l not go to bed at all. He went to and fro, as if pa- 

the house, and was never out of sight of the room 
-ucy lay in her coffin, strewn with the wild garlic 

which sent, through the odour of lily and rose, a 
)verpowering smell into the night. 

Mina Marker's Journai. 
iptember. — In the train to Exeter. Jonathan sleep- 

ms only yesterday that the last entry was made, and 
' much between then, in Whitby and all the world 
ne, Jonathan away and no news of him; and now, 

to Jonathan, Jonathan a solicitor, a partner, rich, 
af his business, Mr. Hawkins dead and buried, and 
n with another attack that may harm him. Some 
■nay ask me about it. Down it all goes. I am rusty 
borthand — see what unexpected prosperity does for 
t may be as well to freshen it up again with an exer- 
how. .... 

ervice was very simple and very solemn. There were 
■selves and the servants there, one or two old friends 
xim Exeter, his London agent, and a gentleman rep- 
g Sir John Paxton, the President of the Incorporated 
ciety. Jonathan and I stood hand in hand, and we 

our best and dearest friend was gone from us. . ^ 
ime back to town quietly, taking a 'bus to Hyde Paj 

Jonathan thought it would interest me to go i 
vim a while, so we sat down; but there were V 
' [re, and it was sad-looking and desolate to l_ 
^ diairs. It made us think of the empty cfaiit 
J walked down Piccadilly. 
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a bit; but it was Jonathan, and he was my husband, and w 
didn't know anybody who saw us — and we didn't care ii 
they did — so on we walked. 1 was looking at a very beautiful 
^rl, in a big cart-wheel hat, sitting in a victoria outside 
Giuliano's, when I felt Jonathan clutch my arm so tight that 
he hurt me, and he said under his breath : "My God I" I am 
always an>ious about Jonathan, for I fear that some nervous 
fit may upset him again ; so I turned to him quickly, and 
asked him what it was that disturbed him. 

He was very pale, and his eyes seemed bulging out as, 
half in terror and half in amazement, he gazed at a tall, thin 
man, with a beaky nose and black moustache and pointed 
beard, who was also observing the pretty girl. He was look- 
ing at her so hard that he did not see either of us, and so I 
had a good view of him. His face was not a good face ; it 
was hard, and cruel, and sensual, and his big white teeth, 
that looked all the whiter because his lips were so red, were 
pointed like an animal's, Jonathan kept staring at him, till 
J was afraid he would notice. I feared he might take it ill, 
he looked so fierce and nasty. I asked Jonathan why he 
was disturbed, and he answered, evidently thinking that I 
knew as much about it as he did: "Do you see who it is?" 
"No, dear," I said; "I don't know him; who is it?" His 
answer seemed to shock and thrill me, for it was said as if he 
did not know that it was to me, Mina, to whom he was speak- 
ing :— 

"It is the man himself!" 

The poor dear was evidently terrified at something — very 
greatly terrified ; I do believe that if he had not had me to 
lean on and to support him he would have sunk down. He 
kept staring ; a man came out of the shop with a small par- 
cel, and gave it to the lady, who then drove off. The dark 
a kept his eyes fixed on her, and when the carriage moved 
THccadilly he followed in the same direction, and hailed a 
Jonathan kept looking after him, and said, as if to 
IbH:— 
^*lieve it is the Count, but he has grown young. Mj 
•i^beso! Oh, my God 1 my God! If I only knew! 
' I" He was distressing himself so much that I 
'lis mind on the subject by asking him aay 
cmained silent. I drew him away quietly, 
arm,.came easily. We walked a little 
t in and sat for a while 
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irk. It was a hot day for autumn, and there was a com- 
fortable seat in a shady place. After a few minutes' staring 
at nothing, Jonathan's eyes closed, and he went quietly into a 
sleep, with his head on my slioulder. I thought it was the 
est thing for him, so did not disturb him. In about twenty 
Binutes he woke up, and said to me quite cheerfully ; — 
■ "Why, Mina, have I been asleep ! Oh, do forgive me for 
leing so rude. Come, and we'll have a cup of tea some- 
where." He had evidently forgotten all about the dark 
stranger, as in his illness he had forgotten all that this ept 
sode had reminded him of. I don't like this lapsing into for- 
feetfulness; it may make or continue some injury to the 
rain. I must not ask him, for fear I shall do more harm 
1 good ; but I must somehow learn the facts of his jour- 
ey abroad. The time is come, I fear, when I must open 
lat parcel and know what is written. Oh, Jonathan, you 
ill, I know, for^ve me if I do wrong, but it is for yout 
n dear sake. 

Later. — A sad home-coming in every way — the house 
npty of the dear soul who was so good to us ; Jonathan 
ill pale and dizzy under a slight relapse of his malady; and 
jw a telegram from Van Helsing, whoever he may be: — 
"You will be grieved to hear that Mrs. Westenra died five 
lys ago, and that Lucy died the day before yesterday. They 
ere both buried to-day." 

Oh, what a wealth of sorrow in a few words ! Poor Mrs. 
festenra! poor Lucy! Gone, gone, never to return to us! 
nd poor, poor Arthur, to have lost such sweetness out of 
life! God help us all to bear our troubJes. 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 

92 September.— 'It is all over. Arthur has gone back to 
ig, and has taken Quincey Morris with him. What a fine 
low is Quincey ! I believe in my heart of hearts that he 
ffered as much about Lucy's death as any of us; but he 
re himself through it like a moral Viking. If America 
I go on breeding men like that, she will be a power in the 
Irid indeed. Van Helsing is lying down, having a rest 
jparatory to his journey. He goes over to Amsterdam 
Right, but says he returns to-morrow night ; that he on' 
"s to make some arrangements which can only be mat 
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personally. He is to stop with me then, if he can; lie sq« 
he has work to do in London which may take hira some time. 
Poor old fellow ! I fear that the strain of the past week has 
broken down even his iron strength. All the time of the 
burial he was, I could see, putting some terrible restt^nt oa 
himself. When it was all over, we were standing beside 
Arthur, who, poor fellow, was speaking of his part in &.t 
operation where his blood had been transfused to his Luq^'s 
veins ; I could see Van Helsing's face grow white and purpla 
by turns. Arthur was saying that he felt since then as if they 
two had been really married, and that she was his wife in 
the sight of God. None of us said a word of the other op- 
erations, and none of us ever shall. Arthur and Quincq' 
went away together to the station, and Van Helsing and I 
came on here. The moment we were alone in the carriage 
he gave way to a regular fit of hysterics. He has denied to 
me since that it was hysterics, and insisted that it was only 
his sense of humour asserting itself tmder very terrible con- 
ditions. He laughed till he cried, and I had to draw down 
the blinds lest any one should see us and misjudge; and then 
he cried till he laughed again; and laughed and cried to- 
gether, just as a woman does. I tried to be stern with him, 
as one is to a woman under the circumstances ; but it had no 
effect. Men and women are so different in manifestatiom 
of nervous strength or weakness ! Then when his face grew 
grave and stem again I asked him why his mirth, and wby 
at such a time. His reply was in a way characteristic of 
him, for it was logical and forceful and mysterious. He 
said : — 

"Ah, you don't comprehend, friend John. Do not thinlt 
that I am not sad, though I laugh. See, I have cried even 
when the laugh did choke me. But no more think that I an 
all sorry when I cry, for the laugh he come just the same. 
Keep it always with you that laughter who knock at youf 
door and say, 'May I come in?' is not the true laughter. Not 
he is a king, and he come when and how he like. He ask BO 
person; he choose no time of suitability. He say, 'I W i 
here.' Behold, in example I grieve my heart out for thatM J 
sweet young girl ; I give my blood for her, though I ai 
and worn ; I give my time, my skill, my sle^ J^ 
my other sufferers want that so she may have alL j 
I can laugh at her very grave — laugh when t" 
ibe spade of the sexton drop upon her (X " 
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f to my heart, till it send back the blood from my cheek 
ly heart bleed for that poor boy — that dear boy, so of th« 
e of mine own boy had I been so blessed that he live, anri 
th his hair and eyes the same. There, you know now wliy 
love him so. And yet when he say things that touch my 
isband-heart to the quick, and make my father-heart years 
him as to no other man — not even to you, friend John, 
ir we are more level in experiences than father and son- 
it even at such moment King Laugh he come to me and 
. lout and bellow in my ear, 'Here I am 1 here I am !' till ths 
lood come dance back and bring some of the sunshine that 
C carry with him to my cheek. Oh, friend John, it is a 
xange world, a sad world, a world full of miseries, and 
oes, and troubles ; and yet when King Laugh come he make- 
1 all dance to the tune he play. Bleeding hearts, and 
^ bones of the churchyard, and tears that burn as they 
Q — all dance together to the music that he make with that 
ileless mouth of him. And believe me, friend John, that 
is good to come, and kind. Ah, we men and women arf* 
ke ropes drawn tight with strain that pull us different ways, 
len tears come ; and, like the rain on the ropes, they brae* 
up, until perhaps tlie strain become too great, and we 
leak. But King Laugh he come like the sunshine, and hw , 
ise off the strain again; and we bear to go on with ouf 
ibour, what it may be." 

I did not like to wound him by pretending not to see hi* 
ea ; but, *s I did not yet understand the cause of his laugh- 
r, I asked him. As he answered me his face grew stem, 
id he said in quite a different tone : — 
"Oh, it was the grim irony of it all — this so lovely lady 
trlanded with flowers, that looked so fair as life, till one by 
le we wondered if she were truly dead ; she laid in that so 
ae marble house in that lonely churchyard, where rest so 
any of her kin, laid there with the mother who loved her, 
id whom she loved; and that sacred bell going 'Toll! toll I 
Hi !' so sad and slow ; and those holy men, with the white 
irments of the angel, pretending to read books, and yet all 
time their eyes never on the page ; and all of us with the 
?ed head. And all for what? She is dead; so! Is it 
♦?" 
""H. for the life of me. Professor," I said, "I can't see 
to laugh at in all that. Why, your explanation 
than before. But even \i ftv« ^l^i.■ns3l 
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service was comic, what about poor Art and his troaWe? 
Why, his heart was simply breaking." 

"Just so. Said he not that the transfusion of his blood to 
her veins had made her truly his bride?" 

"Yes, and il was a sweet and comforting idea for him," 
"Quite so. But there was a difficulty, friend John. If so 
that, then what about the others? Ho, hot Then this so 
sweet maid is a polyandrist, and me, with my poor wife dead 
to me, but alive by Chiu-ch's law, though no wits, all gone — 
".ven I, who am faithful husband to this now-no-wife, am 
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I don't see where the joke comes in there either!" I said; 
and I did not feel particularly pleased with him for saying 
such things. He laid his hand on my ami, and said: — 

"Friend John, forgive me if I pain. I showed not my feel- 
ing to others when it would wound, but only to you, my old 
friend, whom I can trust, H you could have looked into my 
very heart then when I want to laugh; if you could have 
done so when the laugh arrived ; if you could do so now, 
when King Laugh have pack up his crown and all that is to 
him — for he go far, far away from me, and for a long, long 
time — maybe you would perhaps pity me the most of all." 

I was touched by the tenderness of his tone, and asked 
why. 

"Because I know I" 

And now we are all scattered ; and for many a long day 
loneliness will sit over our roofs with brooding wings. Lucy 
lies in the tomb of her kin, a lordly death-house in a lonely 
churchyard, away from teeming London; where the air is 
fresh, and the sun rises over Hampstead Hill, and where wild 
flowers grrow of their own accord. 

So I can finish this diary ;and God only knows if I shall ever 
begin another. If I do, or if I even open this again, it will 
be to deal with different people and different themes; for 
here at the end, where the romance of my hfe is told, ere I 
go back to take up the thread of my life-work, I say sadl^ 
and without hope. 
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^f " The Westminster Gasette," 25 September. ^^ 

^P A HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. ^^M 

The neighbourhood o£ Hampstead is just at present ex- 
ercised with a series of events which seem to run on lines 
parallel to those of what was known to the writers of head- 
lines as "The Kensington Horror," or "The Stabbing 
Woman," or "The Woman in Black." During the past two 
or three days several cases have occurred of young children 
htraying from home or neglecting to return from their play- 
ing on the Heath, In all these cases the children were too 
young to give any properly intelligible account of them- 
selves, but the consensus of their excuses is that they had 
been with a "bloofer lady." It has always be«i late in the 
evening when they have been missed, and on two occasions 
the children have not been found until early in the follow- 
ing morning. It is generally supposed in the neighbourhood 
that, as the first child missed gave as his reason for being 
away that a "bloofer lady" had asked him to come for a 
walk, the others had picked up the phrase and used it as oc- 
casion served. This is the more natural as the favourite 
game of the little ones at present is luring each other away 
by wiles. A correspondent writes us that to see some of the 
tiny tots pretending to be the "bloofer lady" is supremely 
funny. Some of our caricaturists might, he says, take a les- 
son in the irony of grotesque by comparing the reality and 
the picture. It is only in accordance with general principles 

tof human nature that the "bloofer lady" should be the popu- 
ias role at these al fresco performances. Our correspondent 
naively says that even Ellen Terry could not be so winningly 
atti'active as some of these grubby-faced little children pre- 
tend — and even imagine themselves — to be. 

There is, however, possibly a serious side to the question, 
for some of the children, indeed all who have been missed 
at night, have been slightly torn or wounded in the throat. 
The wounds seem such as might be made by a rat or a small 
dog, and although of not much importance individually, 
would tend to show that whatever animal inflicts them has a 
system or method of its own. The police of the division 
have been instructed to keep a sharp look-out for straying 
children, especially when very young, in and around Hatnij- 
«ead Heath, and for any stray dog which tna.v Nit aSicox. , 
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'^ The Westminster Gazette;' 25 September. 

Extra Special. 
THE HAMPSTEAD HORROR. 

ANOTHER CHIU> INJURED. 

The "Bloofer Ladyr 

We have just received intelligence that another diild 
missed last night, was only discovered late in the morning 
under a furze bush at the Shooter's Hill side of Hampstead 
Heath, which is, perhaps, less frequented than the other 
parts. It has the same tiny wound in the throat as has been 
noticed in other cases. It was terribly weak, and lorfced 
quite emaciated. It too, when partially restored, had the 
common story to tell of being lured away by the "Uooto 
lady/' 



CHAPTER XIV 

UINA H.U{KER'S JOURNAI, 

w3 September. — ^Jonathan is better after a bad night I 
tni so glad that he has plenty of work to do, for that keeps 
l.is mind off the terrible things; and oh, I am rejoiced that 
he M not now weighed down with the responsibility of his 
new position. I knew he would be true to himself, and now 
how proud I am to see my Jonathan rising to the height of 
his advancement and keeping pace in all ways with the du- 
ties that come upon him. He will be away all day till late, 
for lie said he could not lunch at home. My household work 
is done, so I shall take his foreign journal, and lock myselff i 
up 111 my room and read it 1 

24 September. — I hadn't the heart to write last night ; that 
terrible record of Jonathan's upset me so. Poor dear 1 How 
he must have suffered, whether it be true or only imagina- 
tion. I wonder if there is any truth in it at all. Did he get 
his brain fever, and then write all those terrible things, or 
had he some cause for it all ? I suppose I shall never know, 

for I dare not open the subject to him And yet 

thfct man we saw yesterday I He seemed quite certain of 
hint .... Poor fellow ! I suppose it was the funeral 
upset him and sent his mind back on some train of thought. 
, , . , He believes it all himself. I remember how on 
our wedding-day he said: "Unless some solemn duty come 
upon me to go back to the bitter hours, asleep or awake, 
mad or sane." There seems to be through it all some thread 

of continuity That fearful Count was coming 

to London. . . . If it should be, and he came to Lon- 
don, with his teeming millions. . , , There may 
be a solemn duty; and if it come we must not shrink from 
it I shall be prepared. I shall get my type- 
writer this very hour and begin transcribing. Then we shall 
Ve ready for other eyes if required. And if it be wanted; 
then, perhaps, if I am ready, poor Jonathan may not be up- 
L set, for I can speak for him and never let him be troubled 
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or worried with it at all. If ever Jonathan quite gets c 
the nervousness he may want to tell me of it all, and I can 
ask him questions and tind out things, and see how I may 
comfort him. ^. 

Letter, Van Helstng to Mrs. Harker. ^H 

"34 September. 

{ConHdenceS) 
"Dear Madam, — 

"I pray you to pardon my writing, in that I am so far 
friend as tl^t I sent to you sad news of Miss Lucy Westen- 
ra's death. By the kindness of Lord Godalming, I am em- 
powered to read her letters and papers, for I am deeply coo- 
cemed about certain matters vitally important. In them I 
find some letters from you, which show how great friends 
you were and how you love her. Oh, Madam Mina, by that 
love, I implore you, help me. It is for others' good that 1 
ask — to redress great wrong, and to lift much and terrible 
troubles — that may be more great than you can know. May 
it be that I see you ? You can trust me, I am friend of Dr. 
John Seward and of Lord Godalming (that was Arthur of 
Miss Lucy). I must keep it private for the present from 
all. I should come to Exeter to see you at once if you tell 
me I am privilege to come, and where and when. I implore 
your pardon, madam. I have read your letters to poor Lucy, 
and laiow how good you are and how your husband suffer; 
so I pray you, if it may be, enlighten him not, lest it may 
harm. Again your pardon, and forgive me. 

"Van HELSuia'* 

Telegram, Mrs. Harker to Van Helstng. 

"25 September. — Come to-day by quarter-past ten traia H 
you can catcb it. Can see you any time you call, 

"WiLHELMINA HarKER." 
MINA barker's journal. 

25 September. — I cannot help feeling terribly excited as 
fce time draws near for the visit of Dr. Van Helsing, for 
somehow I expect that it will throw some li^t upon jona* 
tiaa's sad experience ; and as he attended 
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t illness, he can tell me all about her. That is the 
reason of his coming; it is concerning Lucy and her sleep- 
walking, and not about Jonathan. Then I shall never know 
the real truth now ! How silly I am. That awful journal 
gets hold of my imagination and tinges everything with 
something of its own colour. Of course it is about Lucy. 
That habit came back to the poor dear, and that awful night 
on the cliff must have made her ill. I had almost forgotten 
in my own affairs how ill she was afterwards. She must 
have told him of her sleep-walking adventure ou the clifl, 
and that I knew all about it ; and now he wants me to tell 
him what she knows, so that he may understand. 
I hope I did right in not saying anything of it to Mrs. Wes- 
teora ; I should never forgive myself if any act of mine, were 
t even a negative one, brought harm on poor dear Lucy. I 
Dpe, too, Dr. Van Helsing will not blame me; I have had 
) much trouble and anxiety of late that I feel I cannot bea" 
ere just at present, 

I suppose a cry does us all good at times — clears the air 
\ other rain does. Perhaps it was reading the journal yes- 
jrday that upset me, and then Jonathan went away this 
lOming to stay away from me a whole day and night, the 
ret time we have been parted since our marriage. I do 
spe the dear fellow will take care of himself, and that noth- 

Bwill occur to upset him. It is two o'clock, and the doctor 
be here soon now. I shall say nothing of Jonathan's. 
ittmal unless he asks me. I am so glad I have type-written 
t my own journal, so that, in case he asks about Lucy, 1 
D hand it to him ; it will save much questioning. 

Later. — He has come and gone. Oh, what a strange meet- 

g, and how it all makes my head whirl round ! I feel like 

le in a dream. Can it be all possible, or even a part of it ? 

I had not read Jonathan's journal first, I should never 

ive accepted even a possibility. Poor, poor, dear Jonathan ! 

Ow he must have suffered. Please the good God, all this 

ly not upset him again, I shall try to save him from it ; but 

may be even a consolation and a help to him — terrible 

Hii;h it be and awful in its consequences — to know for cer- 

*'ls eyes and ears and brain did not deceive him. and 

trtie. It may be that it is the doubt which haunts 

"ben the doubt is removed, no matter which — 

■may prove the truth, be will be moi:* 
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satisfied and better able to bear the shock. Dr. ' 
sing must be a good man as well as a clever one if he is A^ 
thur's friend and Dr. Seward's, and if ihey brought him all 
the way from Holland to look after Lucy. I feel from hav- 
ing seen him that he is good and kind and of a noble nitare. 
When he comes to-morrow I shall ask him about Jooathan; 
and then, please God, all this sorrow and anxiety may lead 
to a good end. I used to think I would like to practise in- 
terviewing; Jonathan's friend on "The Exeter News" told 
him that memory was everything in such work — that you 
must be able to put down exactly almost every word spoken, 
even if you had to refine some of it afterwards. Here was a 
rare interview ; I shall try to record it verbatim. 
' It was half-past two o'clock when the knock came. I took 
my courage d deux mains and waited. In a few minutes 
Mary opened the door, and announced "Dr. Van Helsing." 

I rose and bowed, and he came towards me ; a man of 
mediiun weight, strongly built, with his shoulders set back 
over a broad, deep chest and a neck well balanced on the 
trunk as the head is on the neck. The poise of the head 
strikes one at once as indicative of thought and power ; the 
head is noble, well-sized, broad, and large behind the ears. 
The face, clean-shaven, shows a hard, square chin, a large, 
resolute, mobile mouth, a good-sized nose, rather straight, 
but with quick, sensitive nostrils, that seem to broaden as 
,the big, bushy brows come down and the mouth tightens. 
The forehead is broad and fine, rising at first almost straight 
jand then sloping back above two bumps or ridges wide 
apart ; such a forehead that the reddish hair cannot posEJbly 
tumble over it, but falls naturally back and to the sides, 
Big, dark blue eyes are set widely apart, and are quick and 
tender or stem with the man's moods. He said to mc:— 

"Mrs. Harker, is it not?" I bowed assent. 

"That was Miss Mina Murray?" Again I assented, 

"It is Mina Murray that J came to see that was friend o! 
that poor dear child Lucy Westenra. Madam Mina, it is on 
ilccount of the dead I come." 

"Sir," I said, "you could have no better claim on me than 
that you were a friend and helper of Lucy Westenra." And 
I held out my hand. He took it and said tenderly : — 

"Oh, Madam Mina, I knew that the friend of that pow 
lily girl must be good, but I had yet to leam " He fi» 
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ihed his speech with a courtly bow. I asked him what it 
Ivas that he wanted to see me about, so he at once began : — 

"I have read your letters to Miss Lucy. Forgive me, but 
[ had to begin to inquire somewhere, and there was none 
Bto ask. I know that you were with her at Whitby. She 
^ometimes kept a diary — you need not look, surprised 
Madam Mina; it was begun after you had left, and was 
tnade in imitation of you — and in that diary she traces by in- 
ference certain things to a sleep-walking in which she puts 
nown that you saved her. In great perplexity then I come to 
hrou, and ask you out of your so much kindness to tell me all 
pi it that you remember." 

"I can tell you, I think, Dr. Van Helsing, all about it." 

"Ah, then you have good memory for facts, for detailsl^ 

is not always so with young ladies." 

"No, doctor, but I wrote it all down at tlie time. I catt'' 
ihow it to you if you like." 

"Oh, Madam Mina, I will be grateful; yoti will do me 
much favour," I could not resist the temptation of mystify- 
ing him a bit — I suppose it is some of the taste of the original 
apple that remains still in our mouths — so I handed him the 
shorthand diary. He took it with a grateful bow, and 
said: — fl 

"May I read it ?" _ J 

"If you wish," I answered as demurely as I. could. He 
opened it, and for an instant his face fell. Then he stood up 
and bowed. 

"Oh, you so clever woman!" he said. "I long knew that 
Mr. Jonathan was a man of much thankfulness; but see, his 
wife have all the good things, And will you not so much 
honour me and so help me as to read it for me? Alas! I 
laiow not the shorthand." By this time my little Joke was 
over, and I was almost ashamed ; so I took the type-written 
copy from my workbasket and handed it to him. 

"Forgive me," I said : "I could not help it ; but I had been 
thinking that it was of dear Lucy that you wished to ask, and 
so that you might not have to wait — not on my account, but 
because I know your time must be precious — I have written 
it out on the typewriter for you." 

He took it and his eyes glistened. "You are so good," he 
6ald. "And may I read it now ? I may want to ask you some 
tfiings when I have read." 

"Bjr all means," I said, "read it over wVuXstl Qtitt \m.x\!3w 
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and then you can ask me questions whilst we eat." He 
bowed and settled himself in a chair with his back to the 
light, and became absorbed in the papers, whilst I went to see 
after lunch, chiefly in order that he might not be disturbed. 
When I came back I found him walking hurriedly up and 
down the room, his face all ablaze with excitement. He 
rushed up to me and took me by both hands. 

"Oh, Madam Mina," he said, "how can I say what I owe 
to you? This paper is as sunshine. It opens the gate to me. 
I am daze, I am dazzle, with so much light ; and yet douds 
roll in behind the light every time. But that you do not, 
cannot, comprehend. Oh, but I am grateful to you, you » 
clever woman. Madam"— he said this very solemnly — ^"if 
ever Abraham Van Helsing can do anything for you or 
yours, I trust you will let me know. It will be pleasure and 
delight if I may serve you as a friend ; as a friend, but all I 
have ever learned, all I can ever do, shall be for you and 
those you love. There are darknesses in life, and there are 
lights ; you are one of the lights. You will have happy life 
and good life, and your husband will be blessed in you.' 

"But, doctor, you praise me too much, and — and you do 
not know me." 

"Not know you — I, who am old, and who have studied all 
my life men and women; I, who have made my specialty the 
brain and all that belongs to him and all that follow from 
him ! And I have read your diary that you have so goodly 
written for me, and which breathes out truth in every line, 
I, who have read your so sweet letter to poor Lucy of your 
marriage and your trust, not know you I Oh, Madam Mina, 
good women tell all their lives, and by day and by hour ani 
by minute, such things that angels can read; and we men 
who* wish to know have in us something of angels' eyes. 
Your husband is noble nature, and you are noble too, for you 
trust, and trust cannot be where there is mean nature. And 
your husband — tell me of him. Is he quite well ? Is ail iKat 
fever gone, and is he strong and hearty?" I saw here an 
opening to ask him about Jonathan, so I said : — 

"He was almost recovered, but he has been greatly upsrt 
by Mr. Hawkins's death." He interrupted: — 

"Oh yes, I know, I know. I have read your last two let- 
ters." I went on ; — 

"I suppose this upset him, for when we were in town OR 

[nrsday last he had a sort of shock." 
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"A shock, and after brain fever so soon! That was not 
Bod. What kind of shock was it ?" 

"He thought he saw some one who recalled something 
irible, something which led to his brain fever." And here 
_e whole thing seemed to overwhelm me in a rush. The 
ity for Jonathan, the horror which he experienced, the 
hole fearful mystery of his diary, and the fear that has been 
rooding over me ever since, all came in a tumult. I sup- 
Dse I was hysterical, for I threw myself on my knees and 
eld up my hands to him, and implored him to make my hus- 
od well again. He took my hands and raised me up, and 
lade me sit on the sofa, and sat by me ; he held my hand in 
is, and said to me with, oh, such infinite sweetness : — 
"My life is a barren and lonely one, and so full of work 
rat I have not had much time for friendships ; but since I 
ftve been summoned to here by my friend John Seward I 
ive known so many good people and seen such nobility that 
ieel more than ever — and it has grown with my advancing 
cars — the loneliness of my life. Believe me, then, that I 
Dine here full of respect for you, and you have given me 

—hope, not in what I am seeking of, but that there are 
ood women still left to make life happy — good women, 

e lives and whose truths may make good lesson for the 
irildren that are to be. I am glad, glad, that I may here be 
r some use to you; for if your husband suffer, he suffer 
ithin the range of my study and experience. I promise you 
lat I will gladly do all for him that I can — all to make his 
fc strong and manly, and your life a happy one. Now you 
mst eat. You are overwrought and perhaps over-anxious. 
[usband Jonathan would not like to see you so pale; and 
3iat he like not where he love, is not to his good. Therc- 
jre for his sake you must eat and smile. You have told me 
1 about Lucy, and so now we shall not speak of it, lest it 
iBtress, I shall stay in Exeter to-night, for I want to think 
lUch over what you have told me, and when I have thought 
will ask you questions, if I may. And then, too, you will 
Tl me of husband Jonathan's trouble so far as you can, but 
1 yet. You must eat now; afterwards you shall tell me 

^fter lunch, when we went back to the drawing-room, he 
id to me : — 

"And now tell me all about him." Wlien it came to speak- 
J to this great, learned man, I began to feat thaX \x. Nicd^ 
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think me a weak fool, and Jonathan a madman — that joia^ 

nal is all so strange— and I hesitated to go on. But he was 
so sweet and kind, and he had promised to help, and I trusted 
him, so I said: — 

"Dr. Van Helsing, what I have to tell you is so queer that 
you must not laugh at me or at my husband. I have been 
since yesterday in a sort of fever of doubt ; you must be kind 
to me, and 'not think me foolish that I have even half be- 
lieved some very strange things." He reassured me by his 
manner as well as his words when he said: — 

"Oh, my dear, if you only knew how strange is the matter 
regarding which I am here, it is you who would laugh. I 
have learned not to think little of any one's belief, no matter 
how strange it be. I have tried to keep an open mind ; and 
it is not the ordinary things of life tliat could close it, but 
the strange things, the extraordinary things, the things that 
make one doubt if they be mad or sane." 

"Thank you, thank you, a thousand times ! You have 
taken a weight off my mind. If you will let me, I shall give 
you a paper to read. It is long, but I have typewritten it out. 
It will tell you my trouble and Jonathan's. It is the copy of 
his journal when abroad, and all that happened. I dare not 
«ay anything of it; you will read for yourself and judge. 
And then when I see you, perhaps, you will be very kind ud 
tell me what you think." 

"I promise," he said as I gave him the papers ; "I shall in 
the morning, so soon as I can, come to see you and your hus- 
band, if I may." 

"Jonathan will be here at half-past eleven, and j'ou must 
come to lunch with us and see him then ; you could catch the 
quick 3 :34 train, which will leave you at Paddington before 
eight." He was surprised at my knowledge of the trains off- 
hand, but he does not know that I have made up all the 
trains to and from Exeter, so that I may help Jonathan in 
case he is in a hurry. 

So he took the papers with him and went away, and I ail 
here thinkinf — thinking I don't loiow what. 

Letter (by hand). Van Hetsing to Mrs. Marker. 
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iJ 1 will pledge my life on it It may be worse for oth- 
; but for him and you there is no dread. He is a noble 
W; and let me lell you from experience of men, that one 

would do as he did in going down that wall and to that 
\y, and going a second time — is not one to be injured 
mence by a shock. His brain and his heart are all 

this I swear, before I have even seen him; so be at 
shall have much to ask him of other things, I am 
that to-day I come to see you, for I have learn all at 
so much that again I am dazzle— dazzle more than ever, 
I must think. 

"Yours the most faithful, 

"Abraham Van HELSiNd" 

iMter, Mrs, Harker to Van Helsing. 

' "25 September, 6 130 p.m. 

r dear Dr. Van Helsing, — 

A thousand thanks for your kind letter, which has taken 
real weight off my mind. And yet, if it be true, what 
ible things there are in the world, and what an awful 
if that man, that monster, be really in London ! I fear 
ink. I have this moment, whilst writing, had a wire 
Jonathan, saying that he leaves by the 6:25 to-night 
Launceston and will be here at 10:18, so that I shall 
e no fear to-night. Will you, therefore, instead of lunch- 
with us, please come to breakfast at eight o'clock, if this 
not too early for you ? You can get away, if you are in 
cury, by the 10:50 train, which will bring>you to Pad- 
jton by 2 :35. Do not answer this, as I shall take it tha^ 
do not hear, you will come to breakfast. 
"Believe me, 

"Your faithful and grateful friend, 
"Mina Harker." 

Jonathan Marker's Journal. 

16 September. — I thought never to write in this diary , 
Itn, but the time has come. When I got home last night 
la had supper ready, and when we had supped she told 
of Van Helsing's visit, and of her having given him the 

1 diaries copied out. and of how anxious she ha; 
at me. She showed me in the doctor's \ett« 
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wrote down was true. It seems to have made a new man ol 
me. It was the doubt as to the reality of the whole thing 
that knocked me over. I felt impotent, and in the dark, aM 
distrustful. But, now that I kuozv, I am not afraid, even of 
the Count, He has succeeded after all, then, in his design 
in getting to London, and it was he I saw. He has got 
younger, and how ? Van Helsing is the man to unmask him 
and hunt him out, if he is anything like what Mina says. 
We sat late, and talked it all over. Mina is dressing, and I 
shall call at the hotel in a few minutes and bring him 



He was, I think, surprised to see me. When I came into 
the room where he was, and introduced myself, he took me 
by the shoulder, and turned my face round to the light, and 
said, after a sharp scrutiny: — 

"But Madam Mina told me you were ill, that you had had 
a shock." It was so funny to hear my wife called "Madam 
Mina" by this kindly, strong-faced old man. I smiled^ and 
said : — • 

"I was ill, I havt had a shock; but you have cured me 
already." 

"And how?" 

"By your letter to Mina last night. I was in doubt, and 
then everything took a hue of unreality, and I did not know 
what to trust, even the evidence of my own senses. Not 
knowing what to trust, I did not know what to do ; and so 
had only to keep on working in what had hitherto been the 
groove of my life. The groove ceased to avail me, and I 
mistrusted myself. Doctor, you don't know what it is to 
doubt everything, even yourself. No, you don't; you 
couldn't with eyebrows like yours." He seemed pleased, and 
laughed as he said : — 

"So ! You are physiognomist. I learn more here with 
each hour. I am with so much pleasure coming to you to 
breakfast; and, oh, sir, you will pardon praise from an old 
man, but you are blessed in your wife." I would Hsten to 
him go on praising Mina for a day, so I simply nodded and 
stood silent. 

"She is one of God's women, fashioned by His own hana 
to show us men and other women that there is a heaven 
where we can enter, and that its light can be here on earth. 
So tru e, sr ^-rB,-!^ so noble, so little an egoist — and that, lit 
li in this age, so sceptical and selfish. 
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you, sir — I have read all the letters to poor Miss Lucy, and 
some of them speak of you, so I know you since some days 
from Uie knowing of otiiers ; but I have seen your true self 
since last night. You will give me your hand, will you not? 
And let us be friends for all our lives." 

We shook hands, and he was so earnest and so kind that it 
made me quite choky, 

"And now." he said, "may I ask you for some more help? 
I have a great task to do, and at the beginning it is to know. 
You can help me here. Can you tell me what went before 
your going to Transylvania? Later on I may ask more help, 
and of a different kind ; but at first this will do." 

"Look here, sir," I said, "does what you have to do con- 
cern the Count?" 

"It does," he said solemnly. 

"Then I am witli yon heart and soul. As you go by the 

10:30 train, you will not have time to read them; but I shall 

get the bundle of papers. You can take them with you and 

read them in the train," j 

After breakfast I saw him to the station. When we wwi^ 

parting he said: — 

"Perhaps you will come to town if I send to you, and take 

adam Mina too." 

"We shall both come when you will," I said. 
I had got him the morning papers and the London papen 
' the previous night, and while we wer^ talking at the car- 
ge window, waiting for the train (o start, he was turning 
lem over. His eye suddenly seemed to catch something in 
le of them. The Westminster Gazette" — I knew it by the 
colour — and he grew quite white. He read something in- 
tently, groaning to himself; "Mein Gott! Mein Gott! So 
soon ! so soon !" I do not think he remembered me at the 
moment. Just then the whistle blew, and the train moved 
cff. This recalled him to himself, and he leaned out of 
the window and waved his hand, calling out: "Love to 
^'adam Mina; I shall write so soon as ever I caiL" 
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26 September. — Truly there is no such thing as finality. 
Kot a week since I said "Finis," and yet here I am starting 
resh again, or rather going on with the same record. Until 
'^'t mStemoov I had no cause to think oi wha.t ^i At ' 
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Renfield had become, to all intents, as sane as he ever « 
He was already well ahead with his fly business : and he had 
Just started in the spider line also ; so he had not been of any 
•rouble to rac. 1 had a letter from Arthur, written on Sun- 
day, and from it I gatiier that lie is bearing up wonderfully 
well. Qiiincey Morris is with him, and that is much of a 
help, for he himself is a bubbling well of good spirits. Quin- 
cey wrote me a line too, and from him I hear that Arthur is 
beginning to recover something of his old buoyancy; so at 
to them all my mind is at rest. As for myself, I was settling 
down to my work with the enthusiasm which 1 used to have 
for it, so that I might fairly have said that the wound which 
poor Lucy left on me was becoming cicatrised. Everythiog 
is, however, now reopened ; and wnat is to be the end God 
only knows. I have an idea that Van Helsing thinks he 
knows too, but he will only let out enough at a lime to whet 
curiosity. He went to Exeter yesterday, and stayed thereat! 
night. To-day he came back, and almost bounded into the 
toom at about half-past five o'clock, and thrust last night) 
"Westminster Gazette" into my hand. 

"What do you think of that?" he asked as he stood back 
and folded his arms. 

I looked over the paper, for I really did not know what he 
meant ; but he took it from me and pointed out a paragraph 
about children being decoyed away at Hampstead. It did 
not convey much to me, until I reached a passage where it 
described small punctured wounds on their throats. An idea 
•truck me, and I looked up. "Well?" he said. 

"It is like poor Lucy's." 

"And what do you make of it?" 

"Simply that there is some cause in common. WhateW 
h was that injured her has injured them." I did not quite 
understand his answer; — 

"That is true indirectly, hut not directly." 

"How do you mean, Professor?" I asked, I was a littl* 
inclined to take his seriousness lightly — for, after all, foof 
days of rest and freedom from burning, harrowing anxiety 
does help to restore one's spirits — but when 1 saw his fact 
It sobered me. Never, even in the midst of our despair about 
poor Lucy, had he looked more stern. 

"Tdl me!" I said. "I can hazard no opinion. I do BOl 
know what to think, and I have no data on which to fouod I 
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'Do you mean to tell me, friend John, that you have no 
suspicion as to what poor Lucy died of; not after all the 
bints given, not only by events, but by me?" 

"Of nervous prostration following; on great loss or waste 
of blood." 

And how the blood lost or waste?" I shook my head. 
He stepped over and sat down beside me, and went on : — 

"You are clever man, friend John; you reason well, and 
'Our wit is bold; but you are too prejudiced. You do not 
et your eyes see nor your ears hear, and that which is outside 
your daily life is not of account to you. Do you not think . 
that there are things which you cannot understand, and yet 
which are; that some people see things that others cannot? 
But there are things old and new which must not be con- 
template by men's eyes, because they know — or think they 
fcnow — some things which other men have told them. Ah, 
St is the fault of our science that it wants to explain all ; and 
if it explain not, then it says there is nothing to explain. But 
yet we see around us every day the growth of new beliefs, 
which think themselves new ; and which are yet but the old, 
which pretend to be young — like the fine ladies at the opera. 
\ suppose now you do not believe in corporeal transference. 
No? Nor in materialisation. No? Nor in astral bodies. 
No? Nor in the reading of thought. No? Nor in hyp- 
■otism — " 

"Yes," I said. "Charcot has proved that pretty well." 
He smiled as he went on : "Then you are satisfied as to it. 
Yes? And of course then you understand how it act, and 
can follow the mind of the great Charcot — alas that he is no 
more! — into the very soul of the patient that he influence. 
No? Then, friend John, am I to take it that you simply 
■wept fact, and are satisfied to let from premise to conclusion 
be a blank? No? Then tell me — for I am student of the 
brain — how you accept the hypnotism and reject the 
thought reading. Let me tell you, my friend, that there are 
Ihings done to-day in electrical science which would have 
been deemed unholy by the very men who discovered elec- 
tfleity — who would themselves not so long before have been 
Wmed as wizards. There are always ra;-;teries In life. 
Why was it that Methuselah Hved nine hundred years, and 
^Id Parr' one hundred and sixty-nine, and yet that poor 
iBcy, with four men's blood in her poor veins, could not live 
ni| one day F Foe. bad she live one more day, we could 
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have save her. Do you know all the mystery of life aoJ 
death? Do you know the altogether of comparative an- 
atomy, and can say wherefore the quahties of brutes ate in 
some men, and not in others ? Can you tell me why, when 
other spiders die small and soon, that one great spider lived 
for centuries in the tower of the old Spanish church anii 
grew and grew, till, on descending, he could drink the oil of 
all the church lamps ? Can you tell me why in the Pampas, 
ay and elsewhere, there are bats that come at night and t^wn 
the veins of cattle and horses and suck dry their veins; how 
in some islands of the Western seas there are bats which 
hang on the trees all day, that those who have seen describe 
as like giant nuts or pods, and that when the sailors slew) 
on the deck, because that it is hot, flit down on them, and 
then — and then In the morning are found dead men, white as 
even Miss Lucy was ?" 

"Good God, Professor!" I said, starting up. "Do yon 
mean to tell me that Lucy was bitten by such a bat ; and that 
such a thing is here in London in the nineteenth century?" 
He waved his hand for silence, and went on : — 

"Can you tell me why the tortoise lives more long than 
generations of men ; whv the elephant goes on and on till he 
have seen dynasties ; and why the parrot never die only of 
bite of cat or dog or other complaint ? Can you tell mt why 
men believe in all ages and places that there are some few 
who live on always if they be permit ; that there are men wd 
women who cannot die ? We all know — because science has 
vouched for the fact— that there have been toads shut up in 
rocks for thousands of years, shut in one so small hole that 
only hold him since the youth of the world. Can you tell 
me how the Indian fakir can make himself to die and have 
been buried, and his grave sealed and com sowed on it, and 
the com reaped and be cut and sown and reaped and cut 
again, and then men come and take away the unbroken seal, 
and that there lie the Indian fakir, not dead, but that rise «p 
and walk-amongst them as before?" Here I interrupted 
him. I was getting bewildered ; he so crowded on my mind 
His list of nature's eccentricities and possible impossibilities 
that my imagination was getting fired. I had a dim idea 
that he was teachinjj me some lesson, as long ago he used to 
do in his study at Amsterdam ; but he used then to tell mc 
(lie thing, so that I could have the object of thought in mind 
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ill the time. But now I was without this help, yet I wanti 
to follow him, so I said : — 

Professor, let me be your pet student again. Tell me th< 
thesis, so that I may apply your knowledge as you go on. At 
present I am going in my mind from point to point as a mad 
man, and not a sane one, follows an idea. I feel like a novice 
blundering through a bog in a mist, jumping from one tus- 
sock to another in the mere blind effort to move on without 
knowing where I am going." 

"That is good image," he said. "Well, I shall tell you 
My thesis is this : I want you to believe," 
"To believe what?" 

"To believe in things that you cannot. Let me illustrate. 
I heard once of an American who so defined faith : 'that fac- 
ulty which enables us to believe things which we know to be 
untrue.' For one, I follow that man. He meant that we 
shall have an open mind, and not let a little bit of truth check 
Ihe rush of a big truth, like a small rock does a railway 
truck. We get the small truth first. Good ! We keep him, 
id we value him ; but all the same we must not let hira 
ink himself all the truth in the universe." 
"Then you want me not to let some previous conviction 
jure the receptivity of my mind with regard to some 
tnge matter. Do I read your lesson aright?" 
Ah, you are my favourite pupil still. It is worth to teach 
you. Now that you are willing to understand, you have 
taken the first step to understand. You think then that those 
so small holes in the children's throats, were made by the 
le that made the hole in Miss Lucy?" 
"I suppose so" He stood up and said solemnly 
""Then you are wrong. Oh, would it were so I but alast, 
, It is worse, far, far worse." 
'Tn God's name. Professor Van Helsing, what do yon 
mean?" I cried. 

He threw himself with a despairing gesture into a chair, 
and placed his elbows on the table, covering his face witll 
his hands as he spoke : — 

"They were made by Miss Lucyl" 1 
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For a while sheer anger mastered me ; it was as if he had 
during her life struck Lucy on the face. I smote the table 
hard and rose up as 1 said to him : — 

"Dr. Van Helsing, are you mad?" He raised his head 
and looked at me, and somehow the tenderness of hts face 
calmed me at once. "Would I were!" he said. "Madness 
were easy to bear compared with truth like this. Oh, my 
friend, why, think you, did I go so far round, why take so 
long to tell you so simple a thing? Was it because I hate 
you and have hated you all my life? Was it because I wished 
to give you pain ? Was it that I wanted, now so late, re- 
venge for that time when you saved my life, and from a feat* 
ful death ? Ah no I" 

"Forgive me," said I. He went on : — 

"My friend, it was because I wished to be gentle in the 
breakmg to you, for I know you have loved mat so sweet 
lady. But even yet I do not expect you to believe. It is so 
hard to accept at once any abstract truth, that we may doubt 
«uch to be possible when we have always believed the 'no' of 
it ; it is more hard still to accept so sad a concrete truth, and 
of such a one as Miss Lucy. To-night I go to prove it 
Dare you come with me?" 

This staggered me. A man does not like to prove suck* 
truth; Byron excepted from the category, jealousy. 
"And prove the very truth he roost abhMTcd." 

He saw my hesitation, and spoke : — 

"The logic is simple, no madman's lo^c this time, jumfAC 
from tussock to tussock in a misty bog. If it be not true, 
then proof will be relief ; at worst it will not harm. If it be 
true! Ah. there is the ciread; yet very dread should help 
my cause, for in it is some need of belief. Come, I tell you 
what I propose: first, that we go off now and see that child 
in the hospital. Dr. Vincent, of the North Hospital, where 
the papers say the child is, is friend of mine, and I think oi 
yours since you were in class at Amsterdam. He will kl 
IJ4 
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two sciendsts see his case, i£ he will not let two friends. We 
shall tell him nothing;, but only that we wish to leani. Aod 
then- 

'And then ?" He took a key from his pocket and held it 
"And then we spend tlie night, you and I, in the church- 
yard where Lucy lies. This is the key that lock the tomb. I 
had it from the coffin-man to give to Arthur." My heart 
sank within me, for I felt that there was some fearful ordeal 
before us. I could do nothing, however, so I plucked up 
what heart I could and said that we had better hasten, as the 

•fternoon was passing 

We found the child awake. It had had a sleep and taken 
some food, and altogether was going on well. Dr. Vincent 
took the bandage from its throat, and showed us the punc- 
tures. There was no mistaking the similarity to those which 
had been on Lucy's tliroat. They were smaller, and the 
looked fresher; that was all. We asked Vincent to 
what he attributed them, and he replied that it must have 
been a bite of some animal, perhaps a rat ; but, for his own 
part, he was inclined to think that it was one of the bats 
which are so numerous on the northern heights of London. 
"Out of so many harmless ones," he said, "there may be 
le wild specimen from the South of a more malignant 
:ies. Some sailor may have brought one home, and it 
anaged to escape ; or even from the Zoological Gardens a 
»ung one may have got loose, or one be bred there from a 
ipire. These things do occur, you know. Only ten days 
a wolf got out, and was, I believe, traced up in this di- 
For a week after, the children were playing noth- 
^ but Red Riding Hood on the Heath and in every alley in 
le place until this 'bloofer lady' scare came along, since 
hen it has been quite a gala-time with them. Even this 
xir httlc mite, when he woke up to-day, asked the nurse if 
e might go away. When she asked him why he wanted to 
3, he said he wanted to play with the 'bloofer lady,' " 
"I hope," said Van Helsing, "that when you are sending 
diild home you will caution its parents to keep strict 
"i over it. These fancies to stray are most dangerous ; 
■ the child were to remain out another night, it would 
V be fatal. But in any case I suppose you will not 
»v for some days?" 
ily not, not for a. week at least ; longer if the wot 
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Our visit to the hospital took more time waxi we 
oned on, and the sun had dipped before we came out. When 
Van Helsing saw how dark it was, he said : — 

"There is no hurry. It is more late than I thoi^ht 
Come, let us seek somewhere that we may eat, and then we 
shall go on our way." 

We dined at "Jack Straw's Castle" along with a little 
crowd of bicyclists and others who were genially noisy. 
About ten o'clock we started from the inn. It was then very 
dark, and the scattered lamps made the darkness greater 
when we were once outside their individual radius. The 
Professor had evidently noted the road we were to go, for he 
went on unhesitatingly ; but, as for me, I was in quite a mix- 
up as to locality. As we went further, we met fewer and 
fewer people, till at last we were somewhat surprised when 
we met even the patrol of horse police going their usual sub- 
urban round. At last we reached the wall of the church- 
yard, which we climbed over. With some little diiEculty— 
for it was very dark, and the whole place seemed so strange 
to us — we found the Westenra tomb. The Professor tow 
the key, opened the creaky door, and standing back, politely, 
but quite unconsciously, motioned me to precede him. Thefe 
was a delicious irony in the offer, in the courtliness of giving 
preference on such a ghastly occasion. My companion fd- 
lowed me quickly, and cautiously drew the door to, after 
carefully ascertaining that the lock was a falling, and not a 
spring, one. In the latter case we should have been in a bad 
plight. Then he fumbled in his bag, and taking out a match- 
box and a piece of candle, proceeded to make a light. Thfl 
tomb in the day-time, and when wreathed with fresh flowers, 
had looked grim and gruesome enough ; but now, some days 
afterwards, when the flowers hung lank and dead, their 
whites turning to rust and their greens to browns ; when tht 
spider and the beetle had resumed their accustomed domi- 
nance ; when time-discoloured stone, and dust-encrusteJ 
mortar, and rusty, dank iron, and tarnished brass, and 
clouded silver-plating gave back the feeble glimmer of a can- 
dle, the effect was more miserable and sordid than could haw 
been imagined It conveyed irresistibly the idea that life— 
animal life — was not the only thing which could pass away. 

Van Helsing went about his work systematically. Holi" 
ing his candle so that he could read the coffin plates, and W 
Jjoiditig it that the sperm dropped in white ' ' ■^'"' 
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tODgealed as they touched the metal, he made assurance of 
Lucy's cofiui. Another search in his bag, and he took out a 
him screw. 

"What are you going to do ?" I asked. 
"To open the coffin. You shall yet be convinced." 
Straightway he began taking out the screws, and finally 
lifted off the lid, showing the casing of lead beneath. The 
tight was almost too much for me. It seemed to be as much 
an affront to the dead as it would have been to have stripped 
off her clothing in her sleep whilst living; I actually took hold 
of his hand to stop him. He only said: "You shall see," 
and again fumbling in his bag, took out a tiny fret-saw. 
Striking the turnscrew through the lead with a swift down- 
ward stab, which made me wince, he made a small hole, 
which was, however, big enough to admit the point of the 
I had expected a rush of gas from the week-old 
corpse. We doctors, who have had to study our dangers, 
have to become accustomed to such things, and I drew back 
towards the door. But the Professor never stopped for a 
moment ; he sawed down a couple of feet along one side of 
the lead coffin, and then across, and down the other side. 
Taking the edge of the loose flange, he bent it back towan" 
Hie foot of the cofSn, and holding up the candle into 
aperture, motioned to me to look. 

I drew near and looked. The coffin was empty. 
It was certainly a surprise to me, and gave me a consid- 
rable shock, but Van Helsing was unmoved. He was now 
lOre sure than ever of his ground, and so emboldened ta 
(Toceed in his task. "Are you satisfied now, friend John"' 
le asked. 

I felt all the dogged argumentativeness of my na1 
awake within me as I answered him : — 

"I am satisfied that Lucy's body is not in that coffin 
.Uiat only proves one thing." 

"And what is that, friend John?" 
"That it is not there." 

"That is good logic," he said, "so far as it goes. But how 

ou — ^how can you — account for it not being there?" 

•rhaps a body-snatdier," I suggested. "Some of the 

pr's people may have stolen it." I felt that I was 

Iv, and yet it was the only real cause which I 

'^e Professor sighed. "Ah well !" he said, 
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He put on the cofBn-lid again, gathered up all his thing) 
and placed them in the bag, blew out the light, and placeil the 
candle also in tlie bag. We opened the door, and west ouL 
Behind us he closed ihe door and locked iL He handed me 
the key, saying: "Will you keep it? You had better k 
assured," I laughed — it was not a very cheerful laugh, I am 
bound to say — as I motioned him to keep it. "A key is 
nothing," I said; "there may be duplicates; and anyhow it 
is not difficult to pick a lock of that kind." He said nothing, 
but put the key in his pocket. Then he told me to watch al 
one side of the churchyard whilst he would watch at the 
other. I took up my place behind a yew-tree, and I saw Ins 
dark figure move until the intervening headstones and tre« 
hid it from my sight. 

It was a lonely vigil. Just after I had taken my placet 
heard a distant clock strike twelve, and in time came one and 
two. I was chilled and unnerved, and angry with the Pro- 
fessor for taking me on such an errand and with myself for 
coming. I was too cold and too sleepy to be keenly observ- 
ant, and not sleepy enough to betray my trust; so altogether 
I had a dreary, miserable time. 

Suddenly, as I turned round, I thought I saw something 
like a white streak, moving between two dark yew-trees al 
the side of the churchyard farthest from the tomb; al the 
same time a dark mass moved from the Professor's side of 
the ground, and hurriedly went towards it. Then I too 
moved ; hut I had to go round headstones and railed-off 
tombs, and I stumbled over graves. The sky was overcast, 
and somewhere far off an early cock crew. A little way off, 
beyond a line of scattered juniper-trees, which marked the 
pathway to the church, a white, dim figure flitted in the di- 
rection of the tomb. The tomb itself was hidden by trees, 
and I could not see where the figure disappeared. I heard 
the rustle of actual movement where I had first seen the 
white figure, and coming over, found the Professor holding 
fa] his arms a tiny child. When he saw me he held it out to 
ine, and said : — 

"Are you satisfied now ?" 

"No," I said, in a way that I felt was aggressive. 

"Do you not see the child ?" 

"Yes, it is a child, but who brought it here? And is It 
•vounded?" I asked. 

"We shall sec," said the Professor, and with one 
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took our way out of the churchyard, he carrying the 
"ling child. 
Tien we had got some little distance away, we weat into 

clump of trees, and struck a match, and looked at the 

'Id's throat. It was without a scratch or scar of any kind, 
'Was I right?" I asked triumphantly. 
'We were just in time," said the Professor thankfully. 

We had now to decide what we were to do with the child, 
and so consulted about it. If we were to take it to a police- 
station we should have to give some account of our move- 
ments during the night ; at least, we should have had to make 
some statement as to how we had come to find the child. So 
finally we decided that we would take it to the Heath, and 
when we heard a policeman coming, would leave it where he 
could not fail to find it ; we would then seek our way home 
as quickly as we could. All fell out well. At the edge of 
Hampstead Heath we heard a policeman's heavy tramp, and 
laying the child on the pathway, we waited and watched until 
he saw it as he flashed his lantern to and fro. We heard his 
exclamation of astonishment, and then we went away silently. 
By good chance we got a cab near the "Spaniards," and 
drove to town. 

I cannot sleep, so I make this entry. But I must try to get 
3 few hours' sleep, as Van Helsing is to call for me at noon. 
He insists that I shall go with him on another expedition. 

^(27 September. — It was two o'clock before we found a 
^■itable opportunity for our attempt. The funeral held at 
TOon was all completed, and the last stragglers of thp moum- 
srs had taken themselves lazily away, when, looking carefully 
from behind a clump of alder-trees, we saw the sexton lock 
the gate after him. We knew then that we were safe till 
morning did we desire it : but the Professor told me that we 
should not want more than an hour at most. Again I felt 
that horrid sense of the reality of tilings, in which any effort 
of imagination seemed out of place ; and I realised distinctly 
the perils of the law which we were incurring in our un- 
hallowed work. Besides, I felt it was ail so useless. Out- 
rageous as it was to open a leaden coffin, to see if a woman 
dead nearly a week were really dead, it now seemed the 
height of folly to open the tomb again, when we knew, from 
the evidence of nur own eyesight, that the coffin was en^jt-j 
I jhruf^d my shoulders, however, and tested s\VesA, lotN ' 
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Helsing had a way of going on his own road, no 
remonstrated. He took tiie key, opened the vault, and again 
courteously motioned me to precede. The place was not N 
gruesome as last night, but oh, how unutterably mean-look- 
ing when the sunshine streamed in. Van Helsing walked 
over to Lucy's coffin, and I followed. He bent over and 
again forced back the leaden flange ; and then a shock o( 
surprise and dismay shot through me, 

T,here lay Lucy, seemingly just as we had seen her the 
night before her funeral. She was, if possible, more radi- 
antly beautiful than ever; and I could not believe that she 
was dead. The lips were red, nay redder than before; and 
on the cheeks was a delicate bloom. 

"Is this a juggle ?" I said to him. 

"Are you convinced now?" said the Professor in response, 
and as he spoke he put over his hand, and in a way that made 
me shudder, pulled back the dead lips and showed the white 
teeth. 

"See," he went on, "see, they are even sharper than before. 
With this and this" — and he touched one of the canine teeth 
and that below it — "the little children can be bitten. Are 
you of behef now, friend John?" Once more, argumenta- 
tive hostility woke within me, I could not accept such an 
overwhelming idea as he suggested ; so, with an attempt to 
argue of which I was even at the moment ashamed, I said:— 
'She may have been placed here since last night," 

"Indeed? That is so, and by whom?" 

"I do not know. Some one has done it." 

"And yet she has been dead one week. Most peoples Id 
that time would not look so," I had no answer for this, so 
was silent. Van Helsing did not seem to notice my silence; 
at any rate, he showed neither chagrin nor triumph. He 
was looking intently at the face of the dead woman, raising 
the eyelids and looking at the eyes, and once more opening 
the lips and examining the teeth. Then he turned to me and 
said: — 

"Here, there is one thing which is different from all re- 
-<orded ; here is some dual life that is not as the common. She 
was bitten by the vampire when she was in a trance, sleep- 
walking — oh, you start ; you do not know that, friend John, 
but you shall know it all later — and in trance could he best 
come to lake more blood. In trance she died, and in trance 
the is Vn-Dead, too. So it is that she differ from all otbtt> 
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Usually when the Un-Dead sleep at home" — as he spoke Ik 
made a comprehensive sweep of his arm to designate what 
to a vampire was "home" — "their face show what they are, 
but this so sweet that was when she not Un-Dead she go back 
to the nothings of the common dead. There is no malign 
there, see, and so it make hard that I must kill her in' her 
sleep." This turned my blood cold, and it began to dawn 
upon me that I was accepting Van Helsing's theories ; but if 
«he were really dead, what was there of terror in the idea of 
killing her? He looked up at me, and evidently saw'the 
^aage in my face, for he said almost joyously : — 

"Ah, you believe now?" i 

I answered ; "Do not press me too hard all at once. I 1 
,ain willing to accept. How will you do this bloody work?" 
"I shall cut off her head and fill her mouth with garlic, and 
1 shall drive a stake through her body," It made me shud- 
■dcr to think of so mutilating the body of the woman whom I 
had loved, .^d yet the feeling was not so strong as I had 
expected. I was, in fact, beginning to shudder at the pres- 
ice of this being, this Un-Dead, as Van Helsing called it, 
id to loathe it. Is it possible that love is all subjective, of 
1 objective ? 

I waited a considerable time for Van Helsing to begin, but 
: stood as if wrapped in thought. Presently he closed th6 
itch of his bag with a snap, and said : — • 
"I have been thinking, and have made up my mind as to 
what is best. If I did simply follow my inclining I would do 
now, at this moment, what is to be done; but there are other 
^ngs to follow, and things that are thousand times more 
lifficult in that them we do not know. This is simple. She 
Lve yet no life taken, though that is of time ; and to act now 
luld be to take danger from her for ever. But then we 
ly have to want Arthur, and how shall we tell him of this? 
you, who saw the wounds on Lucy's throat, and saw the 
nmds so similar on the child's at the hospital ; if you, who 
iw the coffin empty last night and full to-day with a woman 
lio have not change only to be more rose and more beau- 
iul in a whole week, after she die — if you know of this and 
low of the white figure last night that brought the child to 
churchyard, and yet of your own senses you did not be- 
e, how. then, can I expect Arthur, who know none of 
le things, to believe? He doubted me when I took hirr 
her kiss when she was dying. I know he has for»ve» 
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me because m some mistaken idea I have done things thlt 
prevent him say good-bye as he ought ; and he raay think 
tliat in some more mistaken idea this woman was buried 
alive: and that in most mistake of all we have killed her. 
He will then argue back that it is we, mistaken ones, that 
have killed her by our ideas; and so he will be mudi un- 
happy always. Yet he never can be sure ; and that is the 
worst of all. And he will sometimes think that she he loved 
was buried alive, and that will paint his dreams with hor- 
rors of what she must have suffered; and again, he wiS 
think that we may be right, and that his so beloved was, after 
all, an Un-Dead. No ! I told him once, and since then I 
leam much. Now, since I know it is all true, a himdred 
thousand times more do I know that he must pass through 
the bitter waters to reach the sweet. He, poor fellow, must 
have one hour that will make the very face of heaven grow 
black to him ; then we can act for good all round and send 
him peace. My mind is made up. Let us go. You rctimi 
home for to-night to your asylum, and sec that all be wdl 
As for me, I shall spend the night here in this churchyard in 
my own way. To-morrow nig^t you will come to me to the 
Berkeley Hotel at ten of the clock. I shall send for Arthur 
to come too, and also that so fine young man of AmHica that 
gave his blood. Later we shall all have work to do. I come 
with you so far as Piccadilly and there dine, for I must be 
back here before the sun set" 

So we locked the tomb and came away, and got om the 
wall of the church>-ard, which was not mudi of a task, and 
drove back to Piccadilly, 

Sate left by Van Helsimg in his ^ortmanleam, B^rttUf 
Hotd. directed to John Seerard. if. D. 

(Not delivered.) 

"27 Seftembir. 
•Trioid Jrfm, — 

"1 »Tite this in case an\-thing should happen. I go alone 
to watch in that churchyard. It pleases nic that tbe Uo- 
Dead. Miss hacy, shall not leave to-night, that so 00 dK 
morrow night she may be more eager. Therefore I sVaH 
fix SOOK things she like not — garlic and a crucifiit — and m 
~ ir of (he tomb. She is young as L'n-Dead, ari 
er. these are onh- to orevort Vt 
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I they may not prevail on her wanting to get in ; for thea 

! Un-Dead is desperate, and must find the line of least re- 
stance, whatsoever it may be. I shall be at hand all the 
ght from sunset till after the sunrise, and if there be aught 
lat may be learned 1 shall lea:Ti it. For Miss Lucy, or from 
er, I have no fear ; but that other to whom is there that she 

Un-Dead, he have nowthe power to seek her tomb and find 
lelter. He is cunning, as I know from Mr. Jonathan and 
X)m the way that all along he have fooled us when he played 
*^Ji us for Miss Lucy's life, and we lost ; and in many ways 

; Un-Dead are strong. He have always the strength in 
Is hand of twenty men ; even we four who gave our strength 
i Miss Lucy it also is all to him. Besides, he can summon 
is wolf and I know not what. So if it be that he come 
Uther on this night he shall find me ; but none other shall — ■ 
Mil it be too late. But it may be that he will not attempt 
te place. There is no reason why he should ; his hunting 
round is more full of game than the churchyard where the 
Tn-Dead woman sleep, and one old man watch. 

"Therefore I write this in case .... Take the papers 
tat are with this, the diaries of Harker and the rest, and 
ad them, and then find this great Un-Dead, and cut off his 
ead and bum his heart or drive a stake through it, so that 

e world may rest from him. 

"If it be so, farewell. 

"Van Helsing." 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 

28 September. — It is wonderful what a good night's sleep 
ill do for one. Yesterday I was almost willing to accept 
'an Helsing's monstrous ideas ; but now they seem to start 
Dt lurid before me as outrages on common sense. I have 
a doubt that he believes it all. I wonder if his mind can 
Ive become in any way unhinged. Surely there must bt 
}Uie rational explanation of all these mysterious things. la 
possible that the Professor can have done it himself? He 
BO abnormally clever that if he went off his head he would 
Hry out his intent with regard to some fixed idea in a won- 
fftil way. I am loath to think it, and indeed it would be 
lost as great a marvel as the other to find that Van Hel- 
g was mad ; but anyhow I shall watch him carefully. ' 
y get some light on the mystery. 
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29 September, morning Last n^lit, at a Utdl 

before ten o'clock, Arthur and Quincey came into Van Het 
sing's room ; he told us all that he wanted us to do, but es» 
pecially addressing himself to Arthur, as if att our wills were 
centred in his. He began by saying that he hoped we would 
all come with him too, '"for," he said, "there is a grave dutj 
to be done there. You were doubtless surprised at my let- 
ter ?" This query was directly addressed to Lord Godalm- 
ing. 

"I was. It rather upset me for a bit. There has been a 
much trouble around my house of late that I could do wWi- 
out any more. I have been curious, too, as to what you 
mean. Quincey and I talked it over; but the more we 
talked, the more puzzled we got, till now I can say for myself 
that I'm about up a tree as to any meaning about anything." 

"Me, too," said Quincey Morris laconically. 

"Oh," said the Professor, "then you are nearer the begin- 
ning, both of you, than friend John here, who has to go a 
long way back before he can even get so far as to begin." 

It was evident that he recognised my return to my oM 
doubting frame of mind without my saying a word. Then, 
turning to the other two, he said with intense gravity : — 

"I want your permission to do what I think good this 
night. It is, I know, much to ask; and when you know 
what it is I propose to do you will know, and only then, how 
much. Therefore may I ask that you promise me in th« 
dark, so that afterwards, though you may be angry with me 
for a time — I must not disguise from myself the possibilitj' 
that such may be — you shall not blame yourselves for any- 
thing." 

"That's frank anyhow," broke in Quincey. "I'll answer 
for the Professor. I don't quite see his drift, but I swear 
he's honest ; and that's good enough for me." 

"I thank you, sir," said Van Helsing proudly. "I have 
done myself the honour of counting you one trusting frieni 
and such endorsement is dear to me. ' He held out a band, 
which Quincey took. 

Then Arthur spoke out : — 

"Dr. Van Helsing. I don't quite like to 'buy 
poke,' as they say in Scotland, and if it be a 
my honour as a gentleman or my faith as ■ 
eemed, I cannot make such a promis 
tne tbai what you mUod dqes n' 
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two, then I give my consent at once ; though, for the life of 
me, I cannot understand what you are driving at." 

"I accept your limitation," said Van Helsing, "and all I 
ask of you is that if you feel it necessary to condemn any act 
of mine, you will first consider it well and be satisfied that it 
does not violate your reservations." 

"Agreed !" said Arthur ; "that is only fair. And now that 
the pourparlers are over, may I ask what it is we are to do?" 

"I want you to come wicli me, and to come in secret, to 
tfie churchyard at Kingstead." 

Arthur's face fell as he said in an amazed sort of way:—* 

"Where poor Lucy is buried?" The Professor bowed. 
Arthur went on: "And when there?" 

"To enter the tomb 1" Arthur stood up. 

"Professor, are you in earnest ; or it is some monstroui 
joke? Pardon me, I see that you are in earnest." He sat 
down again, but I could see that he sat firmly and proudly, 
as one who is on his dignity. There was silence until h« 
»sked again: — 

"And when in the tomb?" 

"To open the coffin." 

"This is too much!" he said, angrily rising again. "I am 
willing to be patient in all things that are reasonable ; but in 

this — this desecration of the grave — of one who " He 

birly choked with indignation. The Professor looked pity- 
ingly at him. 
^^ "If I could spare you one pang, my poor friend," he said, 
'S3od knows I would. But this night our feet must tread in 
thorny paths ; or later, and for ever, the feet you love must 
walk in paths of flame!" i 

Arthur looked up with set, white face and said : — I 

"Take care, sir, take care 1" 

"Would it not be well to hear what I have to say?" said 
1 Helsing, "And then you will at least know the limit of 
purpose. Shall I go on ?" 
That's fair enough," broke in Morris. 
* ■ a pause Van Helsing went on, evidently with an 

T ucv is dead ; is it not so? Yes ! Then there can 

*ier. But if she he not dead " 

'"<! feef 
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been any mistake; has she been buried alive?" 
io anguish that not even hope could soften. 

"I did not say she was ative, my child ; I did not think it. 
1 go no further than to say that she might be Un-Dead." 

"Un-Dead! Not ahvel What do you mean? Is this all 
a nightmare, or what is it?" 

"There are mysteries which men can only guess at, which 
age by age they may solve only in part. Believe me, we are 
now on the verge of one. But I have not done. May I cut 
ofi the head of dead Miss Lucy?" 

"Heavens and earth, no 1" cried Arthur in a storm of pas- 
sion, "Not for the wide world will I consent to any mutila- 
tion of her dead body. Dr. Van Helsing, you try me too 
far. What have I done to you that you should torture me 
so? What did that poor, sweet girl do that you should want 
to cast such dishonour on her grave? Are you mad that 
speak such things, or am I mad that listen to them ? Don't 
dare to think more of such a desecration; I shall not give 
my consent to anything j'ou do, I have a duty to do in pro- 
tecting her grave from outrage ; and, by God, I shall do it I" 

Van Helsing rose up from where he had all the time been 
seated, and said, gravely and sternly : — 

"My Lord Godalming, I, too, have a duty to do, a duty 
to others, a duty to you, a duty to the dead ; and, by God, I 
shall do it 1 All I ask you now is that you come with me, that 
you look and listen ; and if when later I make the same re- 
quest you do not be more eager for its fulfilment even than 
I am, then — then I shall do my duty, whatever it may seem 
to me. And then, to follow of your Lordship's vnshes, I 
shall hold myself at your disposal to render an account to 
you, when and where you will." His voice broke a little, and 
he went on with a voice full of pity : — 

"But, I beseech you, do not go forth in anger with me. In 
a long life of acts which were often not pleasant to do, and 
which sometimes did wring my heart, I have never had s£? 
heavy a task as now. Believe me that if the time comes fo*" 
you to change your mind towards me, one look from you wl* 
wipe away all this so sad hour, for I would do what a man 
can to save you from sorrow. Just think. For why should 
I give myself so much of labour and so much of sorrow? I 
have come here from my own land to do what I can of good ; 
at the first to please my friend John, and then to help a swert 
roang lady, whom, too, I came to love. For her— 'I ttk\ 
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ashajtned to say so much, but I say it in kindness — ^I gave 
what you gave ; the blood of my yeins ; I gave it, I, who was 
not, like you, her lover, but only her physician and her friend. 
I gave to her my nights and days-^bef ore death, after death ; 
and if my death can do her good even now, when she is the 
dead Un-Dead, she shall have it freely." He said this with a 
very grave, sweet pride, and Arthur was much affected by «t. 
He took the old man's hand and said in a broken voice : — 

"Oh, it is hard to think of it, and I cannot understand; 
but at least I shall go with you and wait'' 



OB. seward's diaky — continued 

It was just a quarter before twelve o'clock when we go* 
into the churchyard over the low wall. The night was dark, 
with occasional gleams of moonhght between the rents of 
the heavy clouds that scudded across the sky. We all kept 
somehow close together, with Van Hclsing slightly in front 
as he led the way. When we had come cfose to the tomb I 
looked well at Arthur, for I feared that the proximity to a 
place laden with so sorrowful a memory would upset him; 
but he bore himself well. I took it that the very mystery of 
the proceeding was in some way a counteractant to his grief. 
The Professor unlocked the door, and seeing a natural hesi- 
tation amongst us for various reasons, solved the diiEculty 
by entering first himself. The rest of us followed, and he 
closed the door. He then lit a dark lantern and pointed to 
the coffin. Arthur stepped forward hesitatingly ; Van Hd- 
sing said to me : — 

"You were with me here yesterday. Was the body of 
Miss Lucy in that coffin ?" 

"It was." The Professor turned to the rest saying: — 

"You hear ; and yet there is no one who does not believe 
with me." He took his screwdriver and again took off the 
lid of the coffin. Arthur looked on. very pale but silent; 
when the lid was removed he stepped forward. He evidently 
did not know that there was a leaden coffin, or, at any rate, 
had not thought of it. When he saw the rent in the lead, the 
blood rushed to his face for an instant, but as quickly fell 
away again, so that he remained of a ghastly whiteness; he 
was still silent. Van Helsing forced back the leaden flangCi 
and we all looked in and recoiled. 

The cofEn was empty I 

For several minutes no one spoke a word. The stleoce 
was broken by Quincey Morris : — 

"Professor, I answered for you. Your word is all I want. 
T wouldn't ask such a thing ordinarily — I wouldn't so dis- 
honour you as to imply a doubt ; but this is a mystery thai 
s beyCHid any honour or dishonour. Is this your doii^?' 
«a8 
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"1 swear to you by all that I hold sacred that I have not 
removed nor touched her. What happened was this : Two 
nights ago my friend Seward and I came here — with good 
purpose, believe me, I opened that coffin, which was then 
sealed up, and we found it, as now empty. We then waited, 
and saw something white come through the trees. The next 
day we came here in day-time, and she lay there. Did she 

• not, friend John?" 

I "Yes." 

p "That night we were just in time. One more so small 

Bcbild was missing, and we find it, thank God, unharmed 
amongst the graves. Yesterday I came here before sun- 
down, for at sundown the Un-Dead can move. I waited here 
all the night till the sun rose, but I saw nothing. It was 
most probable that it was because I had laid over the clamps 
of those doors garlic, which the Un-Dead cannot bear, and 
other things which they shun. Last night there was no exo- 
dus, so to-night before the sundown I took away my garlic 
and other things. And so it is we find this coffin empty. But 
bear with me. So far there is much that is strange. Wait 
you with me outside, unseen and unheard, and things much 
stranger are yet to be. So" — here he shut the dark slide of 
his lantern — "now to the outside." He opened the door, and 
we filed out, he coming last and locking the door behind him. 
Oh ! but it seemed fresh and pure in the night air after the 
terror of that vault. How sweet it was to see the clouds 
race by, and the passing gleams of the moonlight between 
the scudding clouds crossing and passing — like the gladness 
and sorrow of a man's life ; how sweet it was to breathe the 
fresh air, that had no taint of death and decay ; how human- 
ising to see the red lighting of the sky beyond the hill, and to 
hear far away the muffled roar that marks the life of a great 
city. Each in his own way was solemn and overcome. Ar- 
thur was silent, and was, I could see, striving to grasp the 
purpose and the inner meaning of the mystery. I was my- 
self tolerably patient, and half inclined again to throw aside 
doubt and to accept Van Helsing's conclusions. Quincey 
Morris was phlegmatic in the way of a man who accepts all 
things, and accepts them in the spirit of cool bravery, wit!) 
hazard of all he has to stake. Not being able to smoke, he 
cut himself a good-sized plug of tobacco and began to chew. 
As to Van Helsing. he was employed in a definite way. First 
be took from bis ba^ a mass of what looked like thin, wafw 
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like biscnit, which was carefully rolled up in a white napWnj 
next he took out a double-handful of some whitish stuff, like 
dough or putty. He crumbled the wafer up fine and workeJ 
it into the mass between his hands. This he then took, and 
rolhng it into tliin strips, began to lay than into the crevices 
between the door and its setting in the tomb. I was some- 
what puzzled at this, and being close, asked him what it was 
that he was doing. Arthur and Quincey drew near also, as 
they too were curious. He answered : — 

"I am closing the tomb, so that the Un-Dead may not at- 
ter." 

"And is that stuff you have put there going to do it!" 
asked Quincey. "Great Scott I Is this a game ?' 

"It is." 

"What is that which you are using?" This time the ques- 
tion was by Arthur. Van Helsing reverently lifted his hat as 
he answered : — 

"The Host. I brought it from Amsterdam. I have ao 
Indulgence." It was an answer that appalled the roost scep- 
tical of us, and we felt individually that in the presence of 
such earnest purpose as the Professor's, a purpose which 
could thus use the to him most sacred of things, it was im- 
possible to distrust. In respectful silence we took the places 
assigned to us close round the tomb, but hidden from the 
sight of any one approaching. I pitied the others, especially 
Arthur. I had myself been apprenticed by my former visits 
to this watching horror; and yet I, who had up to an hour 
ago repudiated the proofs, felt my heart sink within me. 
Never did tombs look so ghastly white ; never did cypress, or 
yew, or juniper so seem the embodiment of funereal gloom; 
never did tree or grass wave or rustle so ominously; never 
did bough creak so mysteriously ; and never did the far-awaj 
howling of dogs send such a woeful presage through tliJ* 
nirfit. ' 

There was a long spell of silence, a big, aching void, ana 
then from the Professor a keen "S-s-s-s I" He pointed ; and 
far down the avenue of yews we saw a white figure advance 
— a dim white figure, which held something dark at its 
breast. The figure stopped, and at the moment a ray of moon- 
light fell upon the masses of driving clouds and showed in 
startling prominence a dark-haired woman, dressed in the 
cerements of the grave. We could not see the face, for rt* 
was bent down over what we «aw to be a fair-haJred tmO' 
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was k ptiuse and a sharp little cry, such as a child 
ves in sleep, or a dog as it lies before the fire and dreams. 
'e were starting forward, but the Professor's warning 
md, seen by us as he stood behind a yew-tree, kept us back ; 
id then as we looked the white figure moved forwards 
jain. It was now near enough for us to see clearly, and 
he moonlight still held. My own heart grew cold as ice, . 
nd I could hear the gasp of Arthur, as we recognised the ' 
eatures of Lucy Westenra. Lucy Westenra, but yet how 
hanged. The sweetness was turned to adamantine, heart- 
iss cruelty, and the purity to voluptuous wantonness. Van 
Eelsing stepped out, and, obedient to his gesture, we all ad- 
anced too ; the four of us ranged in a Ijne before the door 
if the tomb. Van Helsing raised his lantern and drew the 
lide; by the concentrated light that fell on Lucy's face we 
Duld see that the lips were crimson with fresh blood, and 
bat the stream had trickled over her chin and stained the 
urity of her lawn death -robe. 

We shuddered with horror. I could see by the tremulous 
^t that even Van Helsing's iron nerve had failed. Arthur 
ras next to me, and if I had not seized his arm and held him 
p, he would have fallen. 
When Lucy — I call the thing that was before us Lucy be- 
atise it bore her shape— saw us she drew back with an an- 
ry snarl, such as a cat gives when taken unawares; then 
cr eyes ranged over us. Lucy's eyes in form and colour; 
Ht Lucy's eyes unclean and full of hell-fire, instead of the 
ure, gentle orbs we knew. At that moment the remnant 
f my love passed into hate and loathing; had she then to 
e killed, I could have done it with savage delight. As she 
loked, her eyes blazed with unholy light, and the face be- 
ime wreathed with a voluptuous smile. Oh, God, how it 
lade me shudder to see it! With a careless motion, she 
ung to the ground, callous as a devil, the child that up to 
)w she had clutched strenuously to her breast, growling 
rer it as a dog growls over a bone. The child gave a sharp 
y, and lay there moaning. There was a cold-bloodedness 
the act which wrung a groan from Arthur; when she ad- 
inced to him with outstretched arms and a wanton smilt^ 
• fell back and hid his face in his hands. 
She still advanced, however, and with a languorous, volup- 
ous grace, said : — 
Xmie to me Arthur. Leave these others aai. come, ^i^ 
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ne. My arms are hungry for you. Come, a 
together. Come, my husband, come!" 

There was something diab^ically sweet ia bcr 1 
something of the tingling of glass when struck — ^which fang 
through the brains e^~en of us who heard tbc words ad- 
dressed to another. As for Arthur, he seemed under a spdl; 
mo%'ing his hands from his face, he opened wide his anus. 
She was leaping for them, when Van Hdsng spnng for- 
ward and held between them his httle goMen cruofijt Sbe 
recoiled from it, and, with a suddenly distorted f^rr, tiM ni 
rage, dashed past him as if to enter the tomb. 

When within a foot or two of the door, however, sbe 
(topped 35 it arrested by some irresistible force. Tben dK 
tamed, and her face was shown in the clear burst of moMi- 
l^ht and by the lamp, which had now do qnivcT frocn Vas 
Hdsing's iron oerres. Xercr did I see such baffled malice 
on a face; and never, I trust, shall such ever be seen agui 
bj mortal eyes. The beautifnl colonr became livid, the c^cs 
KeoKu to threw oat sparks of beS-nfc^ tbc brows woe 
wnalded as Aoogh the foUstd tfae Besh were ilie otbof 
Mcdnsa's soalces, and Ac iantr. blood-stained momfa gmr 
to m c^ien sqoare, as in die passion Dia^s of the Gncks sad 
J^anese. If ever a boe mant death — if looks cxnld Idft— 
we saw it at dnt raomenL 

And so for foil half a miantc, irfncli seemed an tt e t v i t j, 
sJk ranaincd Mtween tbc Kftcd uitu&c and tfae sacml dos- 
in; of her mens of cntiy. Van Hdsaae brake tfae sicnce 

Aaswcr m^ en wy nitsdl Am I to proceed tn wxf 
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TrotessoT calmly restoring the strings of putty to the edgeB. 
cf the door. 
^When this was done, he lifted the child and said . 
"Come now, my friends ; we can do no more till to-morrow. 
There is a funeral at noon, so here we shall all coaie before 
long after that. The friends of the dead will all be gone by 
two, and when the sexton lock the gate we shall remain. 
Then there is more to do ; hut not like this of to-night. As 
for this little one, he is not much harm, and by to-morrow 
night he shall be well. We shall leave him where the police 
will find him, as on the other night; and then to home," 
Coming close to Arthur, he said : — 

"My friend Arthur, you have had sore trial ; but after, 
when you will look back, you will see how it was necessary. 
You are now in the bitter waters, my child. By this time to- 
morrow you will, please God, have passed them, and have 
drunk of the sweet waters ; so do not mourn ovennuch. Till 
then I shall not ask you to forgive me." 

Arthur and Quincey came home with me, and we tried to 
Icheer each other on the way. We had left the child in safety, 
I bnd were tired ; so we all slept with more or less reality of 
Jeep. 

29 September, night. — A little before twelve o'clock we 

Oiree — Arthur, Quincey Morris, and myself — called for the 

I Professor. It was odd to notice that by common consent we 

had all put on black clothes. Of course, Arthur wore black, 

[ for he was in deep mourning, but the rest of us wore it by 

instinct. We got to the churchyard by half-past one, and 

[ strolled about, keeping out of official observation, so that 

i when the gravediggers had completed their task and the 

[ sexton, under the behef that every one had gone, had locked 

the gate, we had the place all to ourselves. Van Helsing, 

I instead of Ww-little black bag, had wilh him a long leather 

I one, something like a cricketing bag; it was manifestly of 

'air weight. 

When we were alone and had heard the last of the foot- 

i die out up the road, we silently, and as if by ordered 

btention, followed the Professor to the tomb. He unlocked 

DC door, and we entered, closing it behind us. Then he 

' K>k from his bag the lantern, which he ht, and also two wax 

indies, which, when lighted, he stuck, by melting their own 

ids, on other coffins, so that they might give light suffif^etA 
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to work by. When he again lifted the lid off Lucy's c 
we all looked — Arthur trembling like an aspen — and saw 
that the body lay there in all its death-beauty. But there 
was no love in my own heart, nothing but loathing for the 
foul Thing which had taken Lucy's shape without her souL 
I could see even Arthur's face grow hard as he looked. Pres- 
ently he said to Van Helsing: — 

"Is this really Lucy's body, or only a demon in her 
shape ?" 

"It is her body, and yet not iL But wait a while, and you 
shall see her as she was, and is." 

She seemed like a nightmare of Lucy as she lay there ; the 
pointed teeth, the bloodstained, voluptuous mouth — which it 
made one shudder to see — the whole carnal and urLspintual 
appearance, seeming like a devilish mockery of Lucy's sweet 
purity. Van Helsing, with his usual methodicalness, begat 
taking the various contents from his bag and placing them 
ready for use. First he tocdc out a soldering iron and some 
plumbing solder.and then a small oil-lamp, which gave out, 
when lit in a comer of the tomb, gas which burned at fierce 
heat with a blue flame ; then his operating knives, which he 
placed to hand ; and last a round wooden stake, some two 
and a half or tliree inches thick and about three feet long. 
One end of it was hardened by charring in the fire, and wai 
sharpened to a fine point. With this stake came a heavy 
hammer, such as in households is used in the coal-cellar for 
breaking the lumps. To me, a doctor's preparations for 
work of any kind are stimulating and bracing, but the effect 
of these things on both Arthur and Quincey was to cause 
them a sort of consternation. They both, however, kept 
their courage, and remained silent and quiet. 

When all was ready, Van Helsing said : — 

"Before we do anything, let me tell you this; it is out ai 
the lore and experience of the ancients and of all those who 
have studied the powers of the Un-Dead. When they be- 
come such, there comes with the change the curse of inn 
mortality ; they cannot die, but must go on age after age add- 
ing new victims and multiplying the evils of the world; tor 
all that die from the preying of the Un-Dead become them- 
selves Un-Dead, and prey on their kind. And so the circle 
goes on ever widening, like as the ripples from a stone 
thrown in the water. Friend Arthur, if you had met thai 
(asB which vou know of before poor Lucy die; or again, last 
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fligfat when you open your arms to her, you would in tira^ 
when you had died, have become nosferatu, as they call it in 
Eastern Europe, and would all time make more of those Un- 
Deads that so have fill us with horror. The career of this so 
unhappy dear lady is but just begun. Those children whose 
blood she suck are not as yet so much the worse ; but if she 
live on, Un-Dead, more and more they lose their blood and 
by her power over them Uiey come to her ; and so she draw 
their blood with that so wicked mouth. But if she die in 
truth, then all cease; the tiny wounds of the throats disap- 
pear, and they go back to their plays unknowing ever of 
what has been. But of the most blessed of all, 
when this now Un-Dead be made to rest as true 
dead, then the soul of the poor lady whom we love 
shall again be free. Instead of working wickedness by night 
and growing more debased in the assimilation of it by day, 
she shall take her place with the other Angels. So tliat, my 
friend, it will be a blessed hand for her that shall strike the 
blow that sets her free. To this I am willing ; but is there 
none amongst us who has a better right? Will it be no joy 
■to think of hereafter in the silence of the night when sleep 
is not : 'It was my hand that sent her to the stars ; it was the 
tiand of him that loved her best ; the hand that of all she 
would herself have chosen, had it been to her to choose?" 
Tell me if there be such a one amongst us?" 

We all looked at Arthur. He saw, too, what we all did, 
the infinite kindness which suggested that his should be the 
hand which would restore Lucy to us as a holy, and not an 
unholy, memory ; he stepped forward and said bravely, 
thotigh his hand trembled, and his face was as pale as 
w: — 

My true friend, from the bottom of my broken heart I 
tiiank you. Tell me what I am to do, and I shall not falter !" 
Van Helsing laid a hand on his shoulder, and said : — 

"Brave lad ! A moment's courage, and it is done. This 
■take must be driven through her. It will be a fearful ordeal 
•—be not deceived in that — but it will be only a short time, 
and you will then rejoice more than your pain was great; 
irom this grim tomb you will emerge as though you tread on 
^. But you must not falter when once you have begun. 
Only think that we. your true friends, are round you, an4 
pray for you all the time." 
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"Go on," said Arthur hoarsely. "Tell me whit I am ti 
do." 

"Take this stake in your left band, ready to place the point 
over the heart, and the hammer in your right. I'hen when 
we begin our prayer for the dead — I shall read him, I have 
here liie book, and the others shall follow — strike in God'i 
name, that so all may be well with the dead that we love 
and ttiat the Un-Dead pass away ," 

Arthur took the stake and the hammer, and when once his 
mind was set on action his hands never trembled nor even 
quivered. Van Helsing opened his missal and began to 
read, and Quincey and I followed as well as we could. Ar- 
thur placed the point over the heart, and as I looked I could 
Bee its dint in the white flesh. Then he struck with all his 
might. 

The Thing in the coffin writhed; and a hideous, blood- 
curdling screech came from the opened red lips. The body 
shook and quivered and twisted in wild contortions; the 
sharp white teeth champed together till the lips were cut, 
and the mouth was smeared with a crimson foam. But Ar- 
thur never faltered. He looked like a figure of Thor as his 
untrembling arm rose and fell, driving deeper and deepei 
the mercy-bearing stake, whilst the blood from the pierced 
heart welled and spurted up around it. His face was set, 
and high duty seemed to shine through it ; the sight of il 
gave us courage, so that our voices seemed to ring through 
the little vault. 

And then the writhing and quivering of the body became 
less, and the teeth seemed to champ, and the face to quiver. 
Finally it lay still. The terrible task was over. 

The hammer fell from Arthur's hand. He reeled and 
would have fallen had we not caught bun. The great drops 
of sweat sprang from his forehead, and^ his breath came in 
broken gasps. It had indeed been in awful strain on him; 
and had he not been forced to his tastt by more than human 
considerations he could never have gone through with il. 
For a few minutes we were so taken up with him that wt 
did not look towards the coffin. When we did, however, a 
munnur of startled surprise ran from one to the other of ns- 
We gazed so eagerly that Arthur rose, for he had been seate<J 
tm the ground, and came and looked too; and then a glad. 
Btrange light brcrfce over his face and dispdled altogetbei 
tfie gloom of horror that lay upon it 
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There, in the coffin lay no longer the foul Thing that W8 
bad so dreaded and grown to hate that the work of her de- 
struction was yielded as a privilege to the «ie best entitled 
to it, but Lucy as we had seen her in her life, with her face 
of unequalled sweetness and purity. True that there were 
there, as we had seen them in life, the traces of care and pain 
I and waste ; but these were all dear to us, for they marked her 
Ktruth to what we knew. One and all we felt that the holy 
Hcalm that lay like sunshine over the wasted face and form 
■was only &a earthly token and symbol of the calm that wa» 
Ro reign forever. 

■ Van Helsing came and laid his hand on Arthur's shoul* j 
Bider, and said to him : — 

■ "And now, Arthur, my friend, dear lad, am I not for* 

Bf The reaction of the terrible strain came as he took the old 
nian's hand in his, and raising it to his lips, pressed it, and 
Kaid: — 

■ "Forgiven ! God bless you that you have given my dear 
■EHie her soul again, and me peace," He put his hands on tha 
^Frofessor's shoulder, and laying his head on his breast, cried 
Bor a while silently, whilst we stood unmoving. When he 
Baised his head Van Helsing said to him : — 

H "And now, my child, you may kiss her. Kiss her dead lips 
B|f you will, as she would have you to, if for her to choose, 
^^or she is not a grinning devil now — not any more a foul 
By hing for all eternity. No longer she is the devil's Un-Dead. 
Khe is God's true dead, whose soul is with Him I" 
P Arthur bent and kissed her, and then we sent him and 
BQuincey out of the tomb ; the Professor and I sawed the 
^top off the stake, leaving the point of it in the body. Then 
Kve cut off the head and filled the mouth with garlic. We 
Soldered up the leaden coffin, screwed on the coffin-lid, and 
lathering up our belongings, came away. When the Pro- 
^^Wor locked the door he gave the key to Arthur. 
^HBBtaide the air was sweet, the sun shone, and the birds 
^^^^^HWHmed.as if all nature were tuned to a differ- 
^ jness and mirth and peace every- 

^^^^H 'JBUrselves on one account, and we 

^^^^^1 Jki a tempered joy. 

^^^^^B ^^^Bmsing — 

^^^^H ^^^^^Ht work 

^ ^^^^^^^pre remains a gwaija , 
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"I fcncw you from the descriptioa of, 
bat — " She stopped suddenly, and a quick blush overspread 
her face. 

The blush that rose to my own cheeks somehow set us both 
at ease, for it was a tacit answer to her own. I got her lug- 
gage, which included a typewriter, and we took the Under- , 
ground to Fenchurch Street, after I had sent a wire to my 
housekeeper to have a sitting-room and bedroom prepared at 
once for Mrs. Harker. 

In due time we arrived. She knew, of course, that the 
place was a lunatic asylum, hut I could see that she was un- 
able to repress a shudder when we entered. 

She told me that, if she might, she would come presently to 
my study, as she had much to say. So here I am fiiushing 
my entry in my phonograph diary whilst I await her. As yet 
I have not had the chance of looking at the papers which van 
Helsing left with me, though they He open before me. I must 
get her interested in something, so that I may have an oppor- 
tunity of reading them. She does not know how precious 
time is, or what a task we have in hand. I must be car^nl 
OOt to frighten her. Here she is! 

UINA HABKER's JOUKNAt. 

ag September. — After I had tidied myself, I went down 
to Dr. Seward's study. At the door I paused a moment, for 
I thought I heard him talking with some one. As, how- 
ever, he had pressed me to be quick, I knocked at the door, 
and on his calling out, "Come in," I entered. 

To my intense surprise, there was no one with him. He 
was quite alone, and on the table opposite him was what 1 
knew at once from the description to be a phonograph. I 
had never seen one, and was much interested. 

"I hope I did not keep you waiting," I said; "but I 
stayed at the door as I heard you talking, and thought there 
was some one with you." 

"Oh," he replied with a smile, "I was only entering my 
diaiy." 

"Your diary?" I asked him in surprise. 

"Yes," he answered. "I keep it in this." As he spofcche 
laid his hand on the phonograph. I felt quite excited out 
ft, and blurted out: — 

"Why, this beats even shorthand t May I hear it ilf 
rittBtethioK?" 
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"Certainly," he replied with alacrity, and stood up to put 
It in train for speaking. Then he paused, and a troubled 
look overspread his face. 

"The fact is," he began awkwardly, "I only keep my 
diary in it; and as it is entirely — almost entirely — about my 
cases, it may be awkward — that is, I mean" — He stopped, 
and I tried to help him out of his embarrassment; — 

"You helped to attend dear Lucy at the end. Let me hear 
how she died ; for all that I know of her, I shall be very 
grateful. She was very, very dear to me." 

To my surprise, he answered, with a horrorstruck look in - 
his face : — 

"Tell you of her death ? Not for the wide world 1" 

"Why not?" I asked, for some grave, terrible feelini, 
was roming over me. Again he paused, and I could see 
that he was trying to invent an excuse. At length he stam- 
mered out -. — 

"You see, I do not know how to pick out any particular 
part of the diary." Even while he was speaking an idea 
dawned upon him, and he said with unconscious simplicity, 
in a different voice, and with the naivete of a child : "That's 
quite true, upon my honour. Honest Indian !" I could not 
but smile, at which he grimaced. "I gave myself away that 
timel" he said. "But do you know that, although I have 
IceiK the diary for months past, ''* never once struck me how 
I was going to find any particular part of it in case I wanted 
to look it up?" By this time my mind was made up that the 
diaiy of a doctor who attended Lucy might have something 
to add to the sum of our knowledge of that terrible Being, 
and I said boldly; — 

"Then, Dr. Seward, you had better let me copy it out for 
you on my typewriter," He gjew to a positively deathly 
pallor as he said : — 

"Not no I no! For all the world, I wouldn't let you ■ 
know that terrible story !" I 

Then it was terrible; my intuition was right! For a 1 
moment I thought, and as my eyes ranged the room, uncon- 
sciously looking for something or some opportunity to aid 
tne, they lit on the great batch of typewriting on the table. 
lis eyes caught the look in mine, and, without his thinking, 
lollowed their direction. As they saw the parcel he realised 

"When you have read 
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those papers — my own diary and my husband's also, yAadi 
I have typed — ^you will know me better. I have not faltered 
in giving every thougbt of my own heart in this cause ; but, 
of course, you do not know me — yet ; and I must not expect 
you to trust me so far." 

He is certainly a man of noble nature; poor dear Lnqr 
was right about him. He stood up and opened a large 
drawer, in which were arranged in order a number of bollov 
cylinders of metal covered with dark wax, and said : — 

"You are quite right. I did not trust you because I did 
not know you. But I know you now ; and let me say that I 
should have known you long ago. I know that Lucy told 
you of me; she told me of you too. May I make the only 
atonement in my power ? Take the cylinders and hear them 
— the first half-dozen of them are personal to me, and th^ 
will not horrify you ; then you will know me better. Diw i 
ncr will by then be ready. In the meantime I shall read over 
some of these documents, and shall be better able to under- 
stand certain things." He carried the phonograph himself 
lip to my "itting-room and adjusted it for me. Now I shall 
learn something pleasant, I am sure ; for it will tell me the 
other side of a true love episode of which I know one side 
already. .... 

Dr. Seward's Diary, 

2Q September, — I was so absorbed in that wonderful diary 
of Jonathan Marker and that other of his wife that I let the 
time run on without thinking. Mrs, Harker was not down 
when the maid came to announce dinner, so I said : "She is 
possibly tired ; let dinner wait an hour ;" and I went on with 
my work. I had just finished Mrs. Harker's diary, when 
she came in. She looked sweetly prettj-, but very sad, and 
her eyes were flushed with cr>Hng'. This somehow moved 
tne much. Of late I have had cause for tears, God knowsl 
but the relief of them was denied me ; and now the sight of 
those sweet eyes, briglitened with recent tears, went straight 
to my heart. So I said as gently as I could; — 

"I greatly fear I have distressed you." 

"Oh no, not distressed me." she replied, "but I have been 
more touched than I can say by your grief. That is a wod- 
dolEul machine, but it is cruelly true. It told me, in lU 
verv tones, the anguish of TOur henrt. It was like a aool 
crying out to aJmi^itv God- ' Mo one must hear them spokm 
ever ««a>n] See. I have tried to be usefuL I have «"^'"'' ' 
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t the words on my typewriter, and none other need now 
your heart beat, as 1 did." 

E need ever know, shall ever know," I said in a low 
She laid her hand on mine and said very gravely : — ■ 

"Ah, but they must !" 

"Must! But why?" I asked. 

"Because it is a part of the terrible story, a part of poor 
dear Lucy's death and all that lod to it; because in the 
struggle which we liave before us to rid the earth of this 
terrible monster we must have all the knowledge and all the 
help which we can get, I think that the cylinders which you 
gave me contained more tlian you intended me to know; 
but I can see that there are in your record many lights to 
this dark mystery. You will let me help, will you not? I 
know all up to a certain point; and I see already, though 
your diary only took me to 7 September, how poor Lucy was 
beset, and how her terrible doom was being wrought out. 
Jonathan and I have been working day and night since Pro- 
fessor Van Helsing saw us. He is gone to Whitby to get 
more information, and he will be here to-morrow to help us. 
We need have no secrets amongst us; working together 
and with absolute trust, we can surely be stronger than if 
some of us were in tlie dark." She looked at me so appeal- 
ingly, and at the same time manifested such courage anci 
resolution in her bearing, that I gave in at once to hei 
wishes. "You shall," I said, "do as you like in the matter, 
God forgive me if I do wrong ! There are terrible tilings 
yet to learn of; but if you have so far travelled on the road 
to poor Lucy's death, you will not be content. I know, to 
remain in the dark. Nay, the end — the very end — may give 
you a gleam of peace. Come, there is dinner. We must 
keep one another strong for what is before us; we have a 
cruel and dreadful task. When you have eaten you shall 
learn the rest, and I shall answer any questions you ask — if 
there be anything which you do not understand, though it 
was apparent to us who were present." 
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September. — After dinner I came with Dr. Seward to 
__ . itudy. He brought back the phonograph from my 
room, and I took my typewriter. He placed me in a con- 
fortable chair, and arranged the phonograph so that I could 
* ich it without getting up, and showed me Vvovj Ui aVo^ "■*.J 
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in case I should want to pause. Then he vcf^ thougl 
took a chair, with his back to me, so that I might be as fret 
as possible, and began to read. I put the forked metal to 
my ears and Hstened. 

When the terrible story of Lucy's death, and — and all that 
followed, was done, I lay back in my chair powerless. For- 
tunately I am not of a fainting disposition. When Dr. 
Seward saw me he jumped up with a horrified exclamation, 
and hurriedly taking a case- bottle from a cupboard, gaverae 
some brandy, which in a few minutes somewhat restored me- 
My brain was all in a whirl, and only that there came 
through all the multitude of horrors, the holy raj' of light 
that my dear, dear Lucy was at last at peace, I do not think I 
".ould have borne it without making a scene. It is all so 
wild, and mysterious, and strange diat if I had not known 
Jonathan's experience in Transylvania I could not have be- 
lieved. As it was, I didn't know what to believe, and so got 
out of my difficulty by attending to something else, I took 
the cover off my typewriter, and said to Dr. Seward : — 

"Let me write this all out now. We must be ready for Dr. 
Van Helsing when he comes. I have sent a telegram to 
Jonathan to come on here when he arrives in London from 
Whitby. In this matter dates are everything, and I think 
that if we get all our material ready, and have every ifeni 
put in chronological order, we shall have done much. You 
tell me that Lord Godalming and Mr. Morris are coming 
too. Let us be able to tell them when they come." He ac- 
cordingly set the phonograph at a slow pace, and I began to 
typewrite from the beginning of the seventh cylinder. I 
used manifold, and so took three copies of the diary, just 
as I had done with all the rest. It was late when I got 
through, but Dr. Seward went about his work of going his 
round of the patients ; when he had finished he came back 
and sat nfar me, reading, so that I did not feel too lonely 
whilst I worked. How good and thoughtful he is; the 
world seems full of good men — even if there are monsters 
in jt. Before I left hira I remembered what Jonathan put 
in his diary of the Professor's perturbation at reading some- 
thing in an evening paper at the station at Exeter ; so, see- 
ing that Dr. Seward keeps his newspapers, T borrowed the 
files of "The Westminster Gazette" and "The Pall Mall 
Gazette," and took them to my room. I remember hoir 
snadi "The Dailygraph" and "The Whitby Gazette " oj 
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wtild) I had made cuttings, helped us to understand the ter- 
rible events at Whitby when Count Dracula landed, so 1 
shall look through the evening papers since then, and per- 
baps I shall get some new light. I am not sleepy, and the ■ 
work will help to keep me quiet. J 

Dr. Seward's Diary. " 

30 September. — Mr. Harker arrived at nine o'clock. He 
had got his wife's wire just before starting. He is uncom- 
monly clever, if one can judge from his face, and full of en- 
ei^. If his journal be true — and judging by one's own 
wonderful experiences, it must be — he is also a man of great 
lerve. That going down to the vault a second time was a 
remarkable piece of daring. After reading his account of iti 
f was prepared to meet a good specimen of manhood, but[ 
hardly the quiet, business-Tike gentleman who came here 
♦o-day. 

Later. — After lunch Harker and his wife went back to 
heir own room, and as I passed a while ago I heard the click 
if the typewriter. They are hard at it. Mrs. Harker says 
.t they are knitting together in chronological order everyi 
ip of evidence they have. Harker has got the letters be- 
fpeen the consignee of the boxes at Whitby and the carriers 
D London who took charge of them. He is now reading 
his wife's typescript of my diaiy, I wonder what they make ^ 
out of it. Here it is ■ 

Strange that it never struck me that the very next house 
might be the Count's hiding-place! Goodness knows that 
We had enough clues from the conduct of the patient Ren- 
field I The bundle of letters relating to the purchase of the 
house were with the typescript. Oh, if we had only had 
them earlier we might have saved poor Lucy I Stop ; that 
"Way madness lies ! Harker has gone back, and is again 
collating his material. He says that by dinner-time they 
Vfill be able to show a whole connected narrative. He tliinks 
that in the meantime I should see Renfield, as hitherto he 
Vias been a sort of index to the coming and going of the 
Count. I hardly see this yet, but when I get at the dates I 
Suppose I shall. What a good thing that Mrs. Harker put 
tny cylinders into type! We never could have found the 
. otherwise 
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I found Renfietd sitting placidly in his room "1 
hands folded, smiling benignly. At the moment he seemed 
as sane as any one 1 ever saw. I sat down and talked with 
him on a lot of subjects, all of which he treated naturally. 
He then, of his own accord, spoke of going home, a subject 
he has never mentioned to my knowledge during his sojouni 
here. In fact, he spoke quite confidently of getting his dis- 
charge at once. I believe that, had I not had the chat with 
Harker and read the letters and the dates of his outbursts, 1 
should have been prepared to sign for him after a brief time 
of observation. As it is, I am darkly suspicious. All those 
outbreaks were in some way linked with the proximity of the 
Count. What then does this absolute content mean? Can 
it be that his instinct is satisfied as to the vampire's ultimate 
triumph? Stay; he is himself zoophagous, and in his wild 
ravings outside the chapel door of the deserted house he 
always spoke of "master." This all seems confirmatioa ol 
our idea. However, after a while I came away ; my friorf 
is Just a little too sane at present to make it safe to probe 
him too deep with questions. He might begin to think, and 
then — ! So I came away. I mistrust these quiet moods of 
his; so I have given the attendant a hint to look closely aftn" 
him, and to have a strait-waistcoat ready in case of need. 

Jonathan Marker's Journal. 

29 September, in train to London. — When I received 
Mr. Billington's courteous message that he would give me 
any information in his power I thought it best to go down to 
Whitby and make, on the spot, such inquiries as I wanted. 
It was now my object to trace that horrid cargo of the 
Count's to its place in London. Later, we may be able to 
deal with it. Billington junior, a nice lad, met me at the 
station, and brought me to his father's house, where they 
l^d decided that I must stay the night. They are hospitably 
with true Yorkshire hospitality: give a guest everything 
and leave him free to do as he likes. They all knew that 1 
was busy, and that my stay was short, and Mr. Billington 
had ready in his office all the papers concerning the consign- 
ment of boxes. It gave me almost a turn to see again one 
of the letters which I had seen on the Court's table before I 
knew of his diabolical plans. Everything had been carefuHf 
thought out, and done systematically and with precision. ™ 
seemed to have been prepared for every obstacle 
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night be placed by accident in the way of his intentions 
being carried out. To use an Americanism, he had "taken 

no chances," and the absolute accuracy with which his in- 
structions were fulfilled, was simply the logical result of hia 
care. I saw the invoice, and took note of it: "Fifty cases 
of common earth, to be used for experimental purposes," 
Also the copy of letter to Carter Paterson, and their reply, 
of both of these I got copies. This was all the information 
Mr. Billington could give me, so I went down to the port 
and saw the coastguards, the Customs officers and the har- 
bour-master. They had all something to say of the strange 
entry of the ship, which is already taking its place in local 
tradition ; but no one could add to the simple description 
•'Fifty cases of common earth." I then saw the station-mas- 
ter, who kindly put me in communication with the men who 
had actually received the boxes. Their tally was exact with 
the list, and they had nothing to add except that the boxes 
were "main and mortal heavy," and that shifting them was 
dry work. One of them added that it was hard lines that 
there wasn't any gentleman "sucli-fike as 3'ourself, squire," 
to show some sort of appreciation of tlieir efforts in a 
liquid form; another put in a rider that the thirst then 
generated was such that even the time which had elapsed 
had not completely allayed it. Needless to add, I took care 
before leaving to lift, for ever and adequately, this source of 
reproach. 

30 September. — The station-master was good enough to 
give me a line to his old companion the station-master at 
King's Cross, so that when I arrived there in the morning 1 
»as able to ask him about the arrival of the boxes. He, too, 
put me at once in communication with the proper officials, 
and I saw that their tally was correct with the original in- 
voice. The opportunities of acquiring an abnormal thirst 
had been here limited ; a noble use of them had, however, 
been made, and again I was compelled to deal with the result 
m an ex posi facto manner. 

From thence I went on to Carter Paterson's central office, 
vliere I met with the utmost courtesy. They looked up 
the transaction in their day-book and letter-book, and at 

once telephoned to their Kinfj's Cross office for more details. 

By good fortune, the men who did the teaming were waiting 
MS work, and the official at once sent them over, sending 
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also by one of them the way-bill and all the papers 
with the delivery of the boxes at Carfax. Here again ■ 
found the tally agreeing exactly ; the carriers' men were able 
to supplement the paucity of the written words with a few 
details. These were, I shortly found, connected almost 
solely with the dusty nature of the job, and of the consequent 
thirst engendered in the operators. On my affording an 
opportunity, through the medium of the currency of the 
realm, of the allaying, at a later period, this beneficial eril, 
one of the men remarked : — 

"That 'ere 'ouse, guv'nor, is the rumrniest T ever was io. 
Blyme ! but it ain't been touched sence a hundred years. 
There was dust that thick in the place that you might hav* 
slep' on it without 'urtin' of yer bones; an' the place was 
that neglected that yer might 'ave smelled ole Jerusalem in 
it. But the ole chapel — that took the cike, that did I Me 
and my mate, we thort we wouldn't never git out quick 
enough. Lor', 1 wouldn't take less nor a quid a moment to 
stay there arter dark," 

Having been in the house, I could well believe him ; but if 
he knew what 1 know, he would, I think, have raised his 
terms. 

Of one thing I am now satisfied : that all the boxes which 
arrived at Whitby from Varna in the Demeter were safely 
deposited in the old chapel of Carfax, There should be fifty 
of them there, unless any have since been removed — as from 
Dr. Seward's diary I fear. 

■ I shall try to see the carter who took away the boxes from 
Carfax when Renfield attacked them. By following up this 
clue we may learn a good deal. 

Later. — Mina and I have worked all day, and we have put 
all the papers into order. 

Mina Marker's Journal. 

30 September. — I am so glad that I hardly know how to 
contain myself. It is, I suppose, the reaction from the haunt- 
ing fear which I have had: that this terrible affair and the 
reopening of his old wound might act detrimentally od 
Jonathan. I saw him leave for Whitby with as > ~ 

as I could, but I was sick with apprehensi 
has, however, done him good. He t'^' 
■«ver so strong, never so iull of " 
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rent It is just as that dear, good Professor Van Helsing 
said: he is true grit, and he improves under strain that 
would kill a weaker nature. He came back full of life and 
hope and determination; we have got everything in order 
for to-night. 1 feel myself quite wild with excitement. I 
suppose one ought to pity any thing so hunted as is the 
Count. That is just it: this Thing is not human— not evea 
beast. To read Dr. Seward's account of poor Lucy's death, 
and what followed, is enough to dry up the springs of pity in 
one's heart. 

Later. — Lord Godalming and Mr. Morris arrived earlier 
than we expected. Dr. Seward was out on business, and 
had taken Jonathan with him, so I had to see them. It was 
to me a painful meeting, for it brought back all poor dear 
Lucy's hopes of only a few months ago. Of course they 
had heard Lucy speak of me, and it seemed that Dr. Van 
Helsing, too, has been quite "blowing my trumpet," as Mr. 
Morris expressed it. Poor fellows, neither of them is aware 
that I know all about the proposals they made to Lucy, 
They did not quite k-now what to say or do, as they were 
ignorant of the amount of my knowledge; so they had to 
keep on neutral subjects. However, I thought the matter 
over, and came to the conclusion that the best thing I could 
do would be to post them in affairs right up to date. I knew 
from Dr. Seward's diary that they had been at Lucy's death 
— her real death — and that I need not fear to betray any 
secret before the time. So I told them, as well as I could, 
that I had read all the papers and diaries, and that my hus- 
band and I, having typewritten them, had just finished put- 
ting them in order. I gave them each a copy to read in the 
library. When Lord Godalming got his and turned it over 
— it does make a pretty good pile — he said : — 

"Did you write all this, Mrs. Harker?" 

I nodded, and he went on :— 

"I don't quite see the drift of it ; but you people are all so 
^ wd and kind, and have been working so earnestly and so 
ipergetically, that all I can do is to accept your ideas blind- 
Bid and try to help you. I have had one lesson already in 
I facts that should make a man humble to the last 
' '"'e. Besides, I know you loved my poor Lucy 
il away and covered his face with his 
':he tears in his voice. Mr. Morris, 
t laid 9 band for a monKm oa 
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his shoulder, and then walked quietly out of fti^ooBT 
suppose there is something in woman's nature that makci 
a man free to break down before her and express his feelings 
on the tender or emotional side without feeling it derogatory 
to his manhood ; for when Lord Godalming found bimseu 
alone with me h; sat down on the sofa and gave way utterly 
and openly. I sat down beside him and took lus hand. I 
hope he didn't think it forward of me, and that if he ever 
thinks of it afterwards he never will have such a thought. 
There I wrong him ; I know he never will — he is too true a 
gentleman. I said to him, for I CDuld see that his heart was 
breaking : — 

'I loved dear Lucy, and I know what she was to you, and 
what you were to her. She and I were like sisters ; and now 
she is gone, will you not let me be like a sister to you in your 
trouble? I know what sorrows you have had. though I 
cannot measure the depth of them. If sympathy and pity 
can help in your affliction, won't you let me be of some little 
service — for Lucy's sake?" 

In an instant the poor dear fellow was overwhelmed with 
grief. It seemed to me that all that he had of late been suf- 
fering in silence found a vent at once. He grew quite hys- 
terical, and raising his open hands, beat his palms together 
in a perfect agony of grief. He stood up and then sat down 
again, and the tears rained down his cheeks. I felt an in- 
finite pity for him, and opened my arms unthinkingly. WiA 
a sob he laid his head on my shoulder, and cried like a wear- 
ied child, whilst he shook with emotion. 

We women have something of the mother in us that 
makes us rise above smaller matters when the mother-spirit 
is invoked ; I felt this big, sorrowing man's head resting on' 
me, as though it were that of the baby that some day may 
lie on my bosom, and I stroked his hair as though he were 
my own child. I never thought at the time how strange it 
all was. 

After a little bit his sobs ceased, and he raised himself 
with an apology, though he made no disguise of his emo- 
tion. He told me that for days and nights past — weatv 
days and sleepless nights — he had been unable to speak witn 
any one, as a man must speak in his time of sorrow. There 
was no woman whose sympathy could be given to him, or 
with whom, owing to the terrible circumstance with whidi 
his sorrow was surrounded, he could speak freely. "I know 
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how I suffered," he said, ps he dried his eyes, "but I do 
not know even yet— and none other can ever know — how 
much your jweet sympathy has been to me to-day. I shall 
know better in time ; and believe me that, though I am not 
ungrateful now, my gratitude will grow with my under- 
standing. You will let me be like a brotlier, will you not, 
for all our lives — for dear Lucy's sake ?" 

"For dear Lucy's sake," I said as we clasped hands. "Ay, 
and for your own sake," he added, "for if a man's esteem 
and gratitude are ever worth the winning, you have won 
mine to-day. If ever the future should bring to you a time 
when you need a man's help, believe me, you will not call 
in vain. God grant that no such time may ever come to you 
to break the sunshine of your life ; but if it should ever 
come, promise me that you will let me know," He was so 
earnest, and his sorrow was so fresh, that I felt it would 
comfort him, so I said : — 
"I promise." 

As I came along the corridor I saw Mr. Morris looking 
DUt of a window. He turned as he heard my footsteps. 
"How is Art?" he said. Then noticing my red eyes, he 
went on: "Ah, 1 see you have been comforting him. Poor 
old fellow ! he needs it. No one but a woman can help a 
man when he is in trouble of the heart ; and he had no one to 
comfort him." 

He bore his own trouble so bravely that my heart bled for 
him, I saw the manuscript in his hand, and I knew tliat 
when he read it he would realise how much I knew ; so I 
said to him : — 

"I wish I could comfort all who suffer from the heart. 
Will you let me be your friend, and will you come to me for 
comfort if you need it? You will know, later on, why 1 
speak," He saw that I was in earnest, and stooping, took 
Iny hand, and raising it to his lips, kissed it. It seemed but 
poor comfort to so brave and unselfish a soul, and impul- 
sively I bent over and kissed him. The tears rose in his 
eyes, and there was a momentary choking in his throat ; he 
said quite calmly : — 

"Little girl, you will never regret that true-hearted 

Idndness, so long as ever you live I" Then he went into the 

study to his friend. i 

"Little girl!" — the very words he had used to Lucy, an4^ 

^fc bnt he proved hims^ a friend 1 | 
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Da. SEWARD S DIASY. 

30 September. — I got home at five o'clock, aiid foand 
^I Godalming and Morris had not only arrived, but had 
already studied the transcript of the various diaries and let- 
ters which Harker and his wonderful wife had made and 
arranged. Harker had not yet returned from his visit to 
the carriers' men, of whom Dr. Hennessey had written to 
me, Mrs. Harker gave us a cup of tea, and I can honestly 
say that, for the first time since I have lived in it, this old 
house seemed like home. When we had finished, Mn. 
Harker said : — 

"Dr. Seward, may I ask a favoiu"? I want to see your 
patient, Mr. Renfield, Do let me see him. What you have 
said of him in your diary interests me so much !" She looked 
so appealing and so pretty that I could not refuse her, and 
there was no possible reason why I should; so I took her 
with me. When I went into the room, I told the man that a 
/ would like to see him ; to which he simply answered; 

Vhy?" 

"She is going through the house, and wants to see every 
one in it," I answered. "Oh, very well," he said ; "let her 
come in, by all means ; but just wait a minute till I tidy up 
the place," His method of tidying was peculiar: he simply 
swallowed all the flies and spiders in the boxes before I 
could stop him. It was quite evident that he feared, or was 
jealous of, some interference. When he had got through 
his disgusting task, he said cheerfully: "Let the lady come 
in," and sat down on the edge of his bed with his head 
down, but with his eyelids raised so that he could see her as 
she entered. For a moment I thought that he might have 
some homicidal intent ; I remembered how quiet he had been 
just before he attacked me in my own study, and I took care 
to stand where I could seize him at once if he attempted to 
make a spring at her. She came into the room with an easy 
gracefulness which would at once command the respect of 
■Oy lunatic — for easiness is one of the qualities mad pooplf 
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most respect. She walked over to him, smiling pleasantly, 
Snd held out her hand. 

"Good-evening, Mr. Renfield," said she. "You see, I 
know you, for Dr. Seward has told me of you." He made 
no immediate reply, but eyed her all over intently with a set 
frown on his face. This look gave way to one of wonder, 
which merged in doubt; then, to my intense astonishment, 
he said : — . 

"You're not the girl the doctor wanted to marry, are you? J 
You can't be, you know, for she's dead." Mrs. Harker I 
smiled sweetly as she replied : — 

"Oh no ! 1 have a husband of my own, to whom I v 
married before I ever saw Dr. Seward, or he me. I ain'l 
Mrs, Harker." 

"Then what are you doing here?" 

"My husband and I are staying on a visit with Dti , 
Seward." 

"Then don't stay." 

"But why not ?" I thought that this style of conversation I 
night not be pleasant to Mrs. Harker, any more than it waa J 
) me, so I joined in : — 

"How did you know I wanted to marry any one?" His 
ply was simply contemptuous, given in a pause in which 
ic turned his eyes from Mrs. Harker to me, instantly turn- 
g them back again ; — 

"What an asinine question !" 

"I don't see that at all, Mr. Renfield," said Mrs. Harker, 
it once championing me. He replied to her with as much 
curtesy and respect as he had shown contempt to me : — 

"You will, of course, understand, Mrs. Harker, that when 
1 man is so loved and honoured as our host is, everything 
■egarding him is of interest in our little community. Dr. 
Seward is loved not only by bis household and his friends, 
but even by his patients, who, being some of them hardly in 
mental equilibrium, are apt to distort causes and effects. 
[Since I myself have been an inmate of a lunatic asylum. I 
oumot but notice that the sophistic tendencies of some of its 
mnates lean towards the errors of uon causa and ignoratia 
iencki." I positively opened my eyes at this new develop- 
itent. Here was my own pet lunatic — the most pronounced 
_t his type that I had ever met with — talking elemental phi- 
asophy, and with the manner of a polished gentleman. I 
" ■ * r if it was Mrs. Harker's presence whir£ had. tottria!e\ 
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some chord in his memory. If this new phase was spofr 

taneous, or in any way due to her unconscious influence, she 
must have some rare gift or power. 

We continued to talk for some time; and, seeing that he 
was seemingly quite reasonable, she ventured, looking at 
me questioningly as she began, to lead him to his favourite 
topic. I was again astonished, for he addressed himself to 
the question with the impartiality of the completes! sanity; 
he even took himself as an example when he mentioned ce^ 
tain things. 

"Why, I myself am an instance of a man who had 3 
strange belief. Indeed, it was no wonder that my friends 
were alarmed, and insisted on my being put under control 
I used to fancy that life was a positive and perpetual entity, 
and that by consuming a multitude of live things, no matter 
how low in the scale of creation, one might indefinitely pro- 
long life. At times I held the belief so strongly that I actu- 
ally tried to take human life. The doctor here will bear me 
out that on one occasion I tried to kill him for the purpose 
of strengthening my vital powers by the assimilation with 
my own body of his life through the medium of his blood- 
relying, of course, upon the Scriptural phrase. 'For tlie blood 
is the life.' Though, indeed, the vendor of a certain nostrum 
has vulgarised the truism to the very point of contempt. 
Isn't that true, doctor?" I nodded assent, for I was so 
amazed that I hardly knew what to either think or say; it 
was hard to imagine that I had seen him eat up his spiders 
and flies not five minutes before. Looking at my vratch, I 
saw that I should go to the station to meet Van Helsing, so I 
told Mrs. Harker that it was time to leave. She came at 
once, after saying pleasantly to Mr. Renfield: "Good-bye, 
and I hope I may see you often, under auspices pleasanter 
to yourself," to which, to my astonishment, he replied: — 

"Good-bye, my dear. I pray God I may never see your 
sweet face again. May He bless and keep you I" 

When I went to the station to meet Van Helsing I left the 
boys behind me. Poor Art seemed more cheerful than he 
has been since Lucy first took ill, and Quincey is more like 
his own bright self than he has been for many a long day- 
Van Helsing stepped from the carriage with the ei^ 
n/mbleness of a boy. He saw me at once, and rushed up W 
me, saying : — 

"Ah, friend John, \iow %«s aB?. N^^A •*»>., 
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been busy, for I come here to stay if need be. All affairs 
are settled with me, and I have much to tell. Madam Mina 
is with you? Yes, And her so fine husband? And Ar- 
thur and my friend Quincey, they are with you, too? 
Goodl" 

As I drove to the house I told him of what had passed, 
and of how my own diary had come to he of some use 
through Mrs. Harker's suggestion; at which the Professor 
interrupted me : — 

"Ah, that wonderful Madam Mina I She has man's brain 
— ^ brain that a man should have were he much gifted — 
and woman's heart. The good God fashioned her for a 
purpose, believe me, when He made that so good combina- 
tion. Friend John, up to now fortune has made that woman 
of help to us; after to-night she must not have to do with 
this so terrible affair. It is not good that she run a risk so 
great. We men are determined — -nay, are we not pledged? 
— to destroy this monster; but it is no part for a woman. 
Kven if she be not harmed, her heart may fail her in so 
much and so many horrors ; and hereafter she may suffer — 
both in waking, from her nerves, and in sleep, from her 
dreams. And, besides, she is young woman and not so long 
married ; there may be other things to think of some time, 
if not now. You tell me she has wrote all, then she must 
consult with us; but to-morrow she say good-bye to this 
work, and we go alone," I agreed heartily with him, and 
tiien I told him what we had found in his absence : that the 
house which Dracula had bought was the very next one to 
my own. He was amazed, and a great concern seemed to 
come on him. "Oh that we had known it before !" he said, 
"for then we might have reached him in time to save poor 
Lucy. However, 'the milk that is spilt cries not out after- 
wards,' as you say. We shall not think of that, but go on 
our way to the end." Then he fell into a silence that lasted 
till we entered my own gateway. Before we went to pre- 
" ire for dinner he said to Mrs. Marker: — 

"I am told. Madam Mina, by my friend John that you 
i your husband have put up in exact order all things that 

e been, up to this moment." 

Not up to this moment. Professor," she said impulsively, 

t op to this morning." 

** I why not up to now? We have sesa 'W.ftvMV.ci '^ssWl 
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good light all the little things have made. We hav6 tfila' 
secrets, and yet no one who has told is the worse for it." 

Mrs. Harker began to blush, and taking a paper from her 
pockets, she said:— 

"Dr. Van Helsing, will you read this, and tell me if it must 
go in. It is my record of to-day. I too have seen the need 
of putting down at present everything, however trivial; but 
there is little in this except vrhat is personal. Must it go 
in?" The Professor read it over gravely, and handed it 
back, saying: — 

"It need not go in if you do not wish it ; but I pray that it 
may. It can but make your husband love you the more, and 
all us, your friends, more honour you — as well as more es- 
teem and love." She took it back with another blush and a 
bright smile. 

And so now, up to this very hoiu", all the records we have 
are complete and in order. The Professor took away one 
copy to study after dinner, and before our meeting, wfich is 
fixed for nine o'clock. The rest of us have already read 
everything; so when we meet in the study we shall all be m- 
formed as to facts, and can arrange our plan of battle with 
this terrible and mysterious enemy. 

Mitta Marker's JottrtuU. 

30 September. — When we met in Dr. Seward's study two 
hours after dinner, which had been at six o'clock, we uncon- 
sciously formed a sort of board or committee. Professor 
Van Helsing took the head of the table, to which Dr. Sew- 
ard motioned him as he came into the room. He made me sit 
next to him on his right, and asked me to act as secretary; 
Jonathan sat next to me. Opposite us were Lord Godal- 
mkig, Dr. Seward, and Mr. Morris — Lord Godalming being 
next the Professor, and Dr. Seward in the centre. The Pro- 

jAssor said : — 
' "I may, I suppose, take it that we are all acquainted with 

'the facts that are in these papers." We all expressed assent, 
and he went on : — 

"Then it were, I think good that I tell you something 01 
the kind of enemy with which we have to deal. I shall then 
make known to you something of the history of this man, 
which has been ascertained for me. So we then can discuss 
how we shall act, and can take our measure according. 
"There are such beings as vampires; some of us haven 
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snce that tliey exist. Even had we not the proof of our 
1 unhappy experience, the teachings and the records of 
e past give proof enough for sane peoples. I admit tliat at 
4ie first I was sceptic. Were it not that througli long years 
I have train myself to keep an open mind, I could not have 
believe until such time as that fact thunder on my ear. 'See ! 
see I I prove ; I prove,' Alas ! Had I known at the first 
what now I know — nay, had I even guess at him — one so 
precious life had been spared to many of us who did love 
her. But that is gone ; and we must so work, that other poor 
souls perish not, whilst we can save. The nosferatii do not 
die like the bee when he sting once. He is only stronger; 
and being stronger, have yet more power to work evil. This 
vampire which is amongst us is of himself so strong in per- 
son as twenty men; he is of cunning more than mortal, for 
his cunning be the growth of ages ; he have still the aids of 
necromancy, which is, as his etymology imply, the divination 
by the dead, and all the dead that he can come nigh to are 
for him at command ; he is brute, and more than brute ; he is 
devil in callous, and the heart of him is not ; he can, within 
limitations, appear at will when, and where, and in any of 
the foims that are to him; he can, within his range, direct 
the elements; the storm, the fog, the thunder; he can com- 
mand all the meaner things: the rat, and the owl, and the 
bat — the moth, and the fox, and the wolf ; he can grow and 
become small; and he can at times vanish and come un- 
known. How then are we to begin our strife to destroy 
him ? How shall we find his where ; and having found it, 
how can we destroy? My friends, this is much; it is a ter- 

Iible task that we undertake, and there may be consequence 
^ make the brave shudder. For if we fail in this our fight 
e must surely win ; and then where end we? Life is m 
igs; I heed him not. But to fail here, is not mere life 
death. It is that we become as him ; that we henceforwai 
becoMe foul things of the night like him — without heart,/ 
conscience, preying on the bodies and the souls of those W9 
)ve best. To us for ever are the gates of heaven shut ; ftr 
rho shall open them to us again? We go on for all time 
'ihorred by all; a blot on the face of God's sunshine; an 
row in the side of Him who died for man. But we are 
:e to face with duty ; and in sucli case must we shrink ? 
T me, I say, no; but then I am old, and life, with his sun- 
le, his fair places, his song of birds, his music aai'tia 
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love, li« far behind. You others are young. Some havcflefl 
sorrow ; but there arc fair days yet in store. What say 
you ?" 

Whilst he was speaking Jonathan had taken my hand. I 
feared, oh so much, that the appalhng nature of our danger 
was overcoming him when I saw his hand stretch out ; bat 
it was hfe to me to feel its touch — so strong, so self-reliant, 
so resolute, A brave man's hand can speak for itself; il 
does not even need a woman's love to hear its music. 

When the Professor had done speaking my husband 
looked in my eyes, and I in his; there was no need for speak- 
ing between us. 

"I answer for Mina and myself," he said. 

"Count me in. Professor,' said Mr. Quincey Morris, b* 
conically as usual. 

"■] am with you," said Lord Godalming, "for Lucy's sake, 
if for no other reason." 

Dr, Seward simplv nodded. The Professor stood up and, 
after laying his golden crucifix on the table, held out Wl 
hand on either side, I took his right hand, and Lord Godi!- 
ming his left; Jonathan held my right with bis left and 
stretched across to Mr. Morris. So as we all took hands oar 
solemn compact was made. I felt my heart icy cold, but it 
did not even occur to nje to draw back. We resumed our 

filaces, and Dr. Van Helsing went on with a sort of cheer^ 
Illness which showed that the serious work had b^Tio. D 
was to be taken as gravely, and in as businesslike a way, M 
any other transaction of life : — 

"Well, you know what we have to contend against; but 
we, too, are not without strength. We have on our side 
power of combination — a power denied to the vampire kind; 
we have sources of science ; we are free to act and Airi; 
and the hours of the day and the night are ours equally, ta 
fact, so far as our powers extend, they are unfettered, soi 
.we are free to use them. We have self-devotion in a cause, 
and an end to achieve which is not a selfish one. Thtx 
things are much. 

"Now let us see how far the general powers arraytd 
against us are restrict, and how the individual cannot In 
fine, let us consider the limitations of the vampire in gen- 
eral, and of this one in particular. 

"All we have to go upon are traditions and superstition*. 
yhese do not at the first appear much, when the 
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one of life and death — nay of more than either life or death. 
Yet must we be satisfied ; in the first place because we have 
to be — no other means is at our control — and secondly, be- 
cause, after all, these things — tradition and superstition — 
are ever>'thing. Does not the belief in vampires rest for 
others — though not, alas! for us — on them? A year ago 
which of us would have received such a possibility, in the 
midst of our scientific, sceptical, matter-of-fact nineteenth 
century? We even scouted a belief that we saw justified 
under our very eyes. Take it, then, that the vanipire, and 
the belief in his hmitations and his cure, rest for the moment 
on the same base. For, let me tell you, he is known every- 
where that men have been. In old Greece, in old Rome ; he 
flourish in Germany all over, in France, in India, even in 
the Chersonese; and in China, so far from us in all ways, 
there even is he, and the peoples fear him at this day. He 
have follow the wake of the berserker Icelander, the devil- 
begotten Hun, the Slav, the Saxon, the Magyar. So far, 
then, we have all we may act upon ; and let me tell you that 
very much of the beliefs are justified by what we have seen 
in our own so unhappy experience. The vampire live on, 
•MMUi cannot die by mere passing of the time ; he can flourish 
nrben that he can fatten on the blood of the living. Even 
fcore, we have seen amongst us that he can even grow 
^ounger; that his vital faculties grow strenuous, and seem 
as though they refresh themselves when his special pabulum 
u plenty. But he cannot flourish without this diet; he eat 
not as others. Even friend Jonathan, who lived with him 
r weeks, did never see him to eat, never 1 He throws no 
idow ; he make in the mirror no reflect, as again Jonathan 
serve. He has the strength of many of his hand — witness 
'a Jonathan when he shut tlie door against the wolfs, and 
1 he help him from the diligence too. He can transform 
jelf to wolf, as we gather from the ship arrival in 
litby, when he tear open the dog; he can be as bat, a? 
idam Mina saw him on the window at Whitby, and as 
friend John saw him fly from this so near house, and as my 
friend Quincey saw him at the window of Miss Lucy, He 
1 come in mist which he create — that noble ship's captain 
wed him of this ; but, from what we know, the distance he 
1 make this mist is limited, and it can only be round him- 
He come on moonlight rays as elemental dust — ai 
I Jonathan saw^ those sisters in the castle ol Dt&cuJck. 
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He become so small — we ourselves saw Miss Lucy, ere sfife^ 
was at peace, slip tlirough a hairbreadth space at the tomb 
door. He can, when once he find his way, come out from 
anything or into anything, no matter how close it be bound 
or even fused up with fire — solder j'ou call it. He can see 
in the dark — no small power this, in a world which is one 
half shut from the light. Ah, but hear me through. He can 
do all these things, yet he is not free. Nay ; he is even more 
prisoner than the slave of the galley, than the madman in 
his cell. He cannot go where he lists; he who is not of na- 
ture has yet to obey some of nature's laws — why we 
know not. He may not enter a^\^vhe^e at the first, unless 
there be some one of the household w^ho bid him to ctKne; 
though after\vards he can come as he please. His power 
ceases, as does that of all evil things, at the coming of the 
day. Only at certain times can he have limited freedwn. 
H he be not at the place whither he is bound, he can only 
change himself at noon or at exact sunrise or sunset- These 
things are we lold, and in this record of ours we ha\-e proof 
by inference. Thus, whereas he can do as he will vfiMn 
his limit, when he have his earth-hoeBe, his coffm-home, his 
hell -home, the place unhallowed, as we saw when be 
went to the gnve of the suicide at Whitby ; still at other 
time he can only change when the time come. It is said, too, 
that he can only pass ruiming water at the slack or the flood 
of the tide. Then there are things which so afflict himlliat 
he has iio power, as the garlic that we know of ; and as for 
things sacned. as this symbol, my cmcifix, that was amongst 
ns even now when we resolve, to them he is Dotfa'.i^. but in 
ihdr presence he take his plaice far off and ^cnt with re- 
spect. There are others, too. which 1 s h a ll tell you of, lesl 
in our seekniK we may need them. The branch of wild rose 
on hia coffin keep him that he idoto not from it; a sacred 
fanOet find into the coffin kill hira so that he be true dad; 
tmi IS for die stake thioqgfi ham, we know already of its 
peace: or die cut-off head that gnetii rcsL We have seta 
K with oar eves. 

Thns when we find die tabitaimn oi &as raan-ttat-waib 
V» c«n ««ifine him to his coSa and destroy him. if we ob^ 
what W'c know. But be is dewr- I have ajdced my friejw 
Annintns, ct Boda-Pesih Vwvenity. to raa^ hSs iwori: 
and, trvan alt Hk voeans dni are. be tell sk of what he lot 
He taoA. vbAbA, Ybw* W«n tbtt Voncde "^ 
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a won his name a^Inst tlie Turk, over the greal river on 
the very frontier of Turkey-land. If it be so, then was he 
no common man; for in that time, and for centuries after, 
he was spoken of as the cleverest and the most cunning, as 
well as the bravest of the sons of the 'land beyond the for- 
est.' That mighty brain and that iron resolution went with 
him to his grave, and are even now arrayed against us. The 
Draculas were, says Arminius, a great and noble race, 
though now and again were scions who were held by their 
coevals to have had dealings with the Evil One. They 
learned his secrets in the Scholomance, amongst the moun- 
tains over Lake Hermanstadt, where the devil claims the 
tenth scholar as his due. In the records are such words as 
'stregoica' — witch, 'ordog,' and 'pokol' — Satan and hell ; and 
in one manuscript this very Dracula is spoken of as 'wam- 
pyr,' which we all understand too well. There have been 
fr<Kn the loins of this very one great men and good women, 
and their graves make sacred the earth where alone this 
foulness can dwell. For it is not the least of its terrors that 
this evil thing is rooted deep in all good; in soil barren of 
holy memories it cannot rest." 

, Whilst they were talking Mr. Morris was looking steadily 
J the window, and he now got up quietly, and went out of 
e room. There was a little pause, and then the Professor 
ait on : — 

"And now we must settle what we do. We have here 
_ich data, and we must proceed to lay out our campaign. 
We know from the inquiry of Jonathan that from the castle 
S Whitby came fifty boxes of earth, all of which were de- 
livered at Carfax ; we also know that at least some of these 
boxes have been removed. It seems to me, that our first 
Btep should be to ascertain whether all the rest remain in the 
house beyond that wall where we look to-day; or whether 
any more have been removed. If the latter, we must 

trace " > 

Here we were interrupted in a very startling way. Out- 
side the house came the sound of a pistol-shot ; the glass oi 
the window was shattered with a bullet, which, ricochetting 
from the top of the embrasure, struck the far wall of the 

fin. I am afraid I am at heart a coward, for I shrieked 
:. The men all jumped to their feet; Lord Godalming 
V over to the window and threw up the saah. As b» did 
we heard Mr, Morris's voice without:— 
i 
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"Sorry! I fear I have alarmed you, I shall cdine in 
tell you about it." A minute later he came in and said : — 

"It was an idiotic thing of me to do, and I ask your par- 
don, Mrs. Harker, most sincerely ; 1 fear I must have fright- 
ened you terribly. But the fact is that whilst the Professor 
was talking there came a big bat and sat on the window-sill, 
I have got such a horror of the damned brutes from recent 
events that I cannot stand tliem, and I went out to have a 
shot, as I have been doing of late of evenings whenever I 
have seen one. You used to laugh at me for it then. Art." 

"Did you hit it?" asked Dr. Van Helsing. 

"I don't know ; I fancy not, for it flew away into the 
wood." Without saying any more he took his seat, and the 
Professor began to resume his statement: — 

"We must trace each of these boxes; and when we are 
ready, we must either capture or kill this monster in his lair; 
or we must, so to speak, sterilise the earth, so that no more 
he can seek safety in it. Thus in the end we may find him in 
his form of man between the hours of noon and sunset, anA 
so engage with him when he is at his most weak. 

"And now for you, Madam Mina, this night is the end 
until all be well. You are too precious to us to have such risk. 
When we part to-night, you no more must question. We 
shall tell you all in good time. We are men and are able to 
bear; but you must be our star and our hope, and we shall 
act all the more free that you are not in the danger, sudi as 
we are." 

All the men, even Jonathan, seemed relieved ; but It did 
not seem to me good that they should brave danger and, per- 
haps, lessen their safety— strength being the best safety- 
through care of me; but their minds were made up, and, 
though it was a bitter pill for me to swallow, I could say 
nothing, save to accept their chivalrous care of me. 

Mr. Morris resumed the discussion : — 

"As there is no time to lose, I vote we have a look at his 
house right now. Time is everything with him; and swift 
action on our part may save another victim." 

I own that my heart began to fail me when the time for 
action came so close, but I did not say anything, for I had a 
greater fear that if T appeared as a drag or a hindrance to 
their work, they might even leave me out of their counsels 
altogether. They have now gone off to Carfax, with meaol 
to get into the house. 
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Manlike, ihey had told me to go to bed and sleep ; as if a 
woman can sleep when those she loves are in danger 1 I 
shall lie down and pretend to sleep, lest Jonathan have added 
anxiety about me when he returns. 
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I October, 4 a.m. — Just as we were about to leave the 
bouse, an urgent message was brought to me from Renfielcf 
to know if I would see him at once, as he had something of 
"he utmost importance to say to me. I told the messenger to 
lay that I would attend to his wishes in the morning; I was 
)asy just at the moment. The attendant added ; — 
"He seems very importunate, sir. I have never seen him 
> eager. I don't know but what, if you don't see him soon, 
le wul have one of his violent fits." I knew the man would 
t have said this without some cause, so I said : "All right ; 
'11 go now ;*' and I asked the others to wait a few minutes 
Sor me, as I had to go and see my "patient." 

"Take me with you, friend John," said the Professor. 
""His case in your diary interest me much, and it had bear- 
ing', too, now and agaiii on our case. I should much like to 
; him, and especial when his mind is disturbed." 
"May I come also ?" asked Lord Godalming. 
"Me too?" said Quincey Morris. "May I come?" 
Sarker. I nodded, and we all went down the passage 
jgether. 

We found him in a state of considerable excitement, bul 
far more rational in his speech and manner than I had ever 
seen bim. There was an unusual understanding of himself, 
'Which was unlike anything I had ever met with in a lunatic ; 
and he took it for granted that his reasons would prevail 
with others entirely sane. We all four went into the room, 
^>ut none of the others at first said anything. His request 
PVas that I would at once release him from the asylum and 
«nd him home. This he backed up with arguments regard- 
ng his complete recovery, and adduced his own existing 
anity. "I appeal to your friends," he said, "they will, per- 
laps, not mind sitting in judgment on my case. By the way, 
tni have not introduced me." I was so much astonished, 
hat the oddness of introducing a madman in an asylum did 
t strike me at the moment ; and, besides, there was a cer- 
1 /fignify in the man's manner, so much of the habit at 
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equality, that I at once made the introduction : "Lord Godil- 
ming; Professor Van Helsing; Mr. Quincey Morris, oi 
Texas; Mr. Rcnfield." He shook hands with each of them, 
saying in turn : — 

"Lord Godalming, I had the honour of seconding your 
father at the Windham ; I grieve to know, by your hoIdin| 
the title, that he is no more. He was a man loved and hon- 
oured by all who knew him; and in his youth was, I have 
heard, the inventor of a burnt rum punch, much patronised , 
on Derby night. Mr. Morris, you should be proud of your 
great state. Its reception into the Union was a precedent 
which may have far-reaching effects hereafter, when the 
Pole and the Tropics may hold alliance to the Stars and 
Stripes. The power of Treaty may yet prove a vast engine 
of enlargement, when the Monroe doctrine takes its true 
place as a political fable. What shall any man say of his 
pleasure at meeting Van Helsing? Sir, I make no apology 
for dropping all forms of conventional prefix. When an in- 
dividual has revolutionised therapeutics by his discovery of 
the continuous evolution of brain-matter, conventional fonns 
arc unfitting, since they would seem to limit him to one of » 
class. You, gentlemen, who by nationality, by heredity, of by 
the possession of natural gifts, are fitted to hold your re- 
spective places in the moving world, I take to witness that I 
am as sane as at least the majority of men who are in foD 
possession of their liberties. And I am sure that you. Dr. 
Seward, humanitarian and medico-jurist as well as scientist, 
will deem it a moral duty to deal with me as one to be consid- 
ered as under exceptional circumstances." He made this 
last appeal with a courtly air of conviction which was nc< 
without its own charm. 

I think we were all staggered. For my own part, I was 
under the conviction, despite my knowledge of the man's 
character and historj-, that his reason had been restored ; and 
I felt under a strong impulse to tell him that I was satisfied 
as to his sanity, and would see about the necessary formali- 
ties for his rdease in the morning. I thought it better to 
wait, however, before making so grave a statement, for of 
old I knew the sudden changes to which this particular pa- 
tient ivas liable. So I contented myself with making a gen- 
eral statement that he appeared to be improving very rap- 
idly ; that I would have a longer chat with him in the mora- 
ins, and would then see what_I could do in the direction oi 
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I BKeHn^ his wishes. This did not at all satisfy him, for be 
Ji«^id qmckly : — 

"But I fear, Dr. Seward, that you hardly apprehend my 
"rish. I desire to go at once— here— now — this very hour— 
Us very moment, if I may. Time presses, and in our im- 
ped agreement with the old scytheman it is of the essence 
]E the contract. I am sure it is only necessary to put before 
I admirable a practitioner as Dr. Seward so simple, yet so 
y>mentous 3 wish, to ensure its fnlfilnient." He looked at 
e keenly, and seeing tlie negative in my face, turned to the 
pers, and scrutinised them closely. Not meeting any suf- 
feient response, he went on : — 
■ "Is it possible that I have erred in my supposition?" 
"You have," I said frankly, but at the same time, as I felt, 
Mtally. There was a considerable pause, and then he said 
bwly : — 

I "Then I suppose I must only shift my groimd of request. 
^Bfct me ask for this concession — boon, privilege, what you 
, will. I am content to implore in such a case, not on personal 
grounds, but for the sake of others. I am not at liberty to 
give you the whole of my reasons; but you may, I assure 
you, take it from me that they arc good ones, sound and un- 
selfish, and springing from the highest sense of duty. Could 
you look, sir, into my heart, you would approve to the full 
the sentiments which animate me. Nay, more, you would 
count me amongst the best and truest of your friends." 
Again he looked at us all keenly. I had a growing convic-. 
tion that this sudden change o£ his entire intellectual method 
was but yet another form or phase of his madness, and so 
determined to let him go on a little longer, knowing from 
experience that he would, like all lunatics, give himself away 
in the end. Van Helsing was gazing at him with a look of 
the utmost intensity, his bushy eyebrows almost meeting 
with the fixed concentration of his look. He said to Ren- 
lield in a tone which did not surprise me at the time, but 
only when I thought of it afterw^ards — for it was as of one 
ddressing an equal : — 

1 you not tell frankly your real reason for wishing to 

; to-night? I will undertake that if you will satisfy 

1 me — a stranger, v/ithout prejudice, and with the habit 
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seek." He ^ook his head sadly, and with a look of pdfli 
nant regret on his face. The Professor went on : — 

"Come, sir, bethink yourself. You claim the privik^ol 
reason in the highest degree, since you seek to impress id 
with your complete reasonableness. You do this, whose 
sanity we have reason to doubt, since you are not yet re- 
leased from medical treatment for this very defect. If yoa 
will not help us in our effort to choose the wisest course, 
how can we perform the duty which you yourself put upon 
us ? Be wise, and help us ; and if we can we shall aid yoa 
to achieve your wish." He still shook his head 3a he said:— 

"Dr. Van Helsing, I have nothing to say. Your argumenl 
is complete, and if I were free to speak I should not hesitate 
a moment ; but I am not my own master in the matter. I 
can only ask you to trust me. li I am refused, the responsi- 
bility does not rest with me." I thought it was now time to 
end the scene, which was becoming too comically grave, so 
I went towards the door, simply saying: — 

"Come, my friends, we have work to do. Good-night." 

As, however, I got near the door, a new change came over 
the patient. He moved towards me so quickly that for the 
moment I feared that he was about to make another homi- 
cidal attack. My fears, however, were groundless, for he 
held up his two hands imploringly, and made his petition in a 
moving manner. As he saw that the very excess of his emo- 
tion was militating against him, by restoring us more to our 
old relations, he became still more demonstrative. I glanced 
at Van Helsing, and saw my conviction reflected in his eyes; 
so I became a little more fixed in my manner, if not more 
stem, and motioned to him that his efforts were unavailing. 
I had previously seen something of the same constantly 
growing excitement in him when he had to make some re- 
quest of which at the time he had thought much, such, for 
instance, as when he wanted a cat ; and t was prepared to 
see the collapse into the same sullen acquiescence on this oc- 
casion. My expectation was not realised, for, when he 
found that his appeal would not be successful, he got into 
quite a frantic condhion. He threw himself on his knees, 
and held up his hands, wringing them in plaintive supplica- 
tion, and poured forth a torrent of entreaty, with the tear; 
rolling down his cheeks and his whole face and form ex- 
pressive of the deepest emotion : — 

"Let me entreat you. Dr. Seward, oh. let ipe implore yi* 
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to fcl me out of this house at once. Send me away how you 
will and where you will ; send keepers with me with whips 

and chains; let ^em take me in a strait -waistcoat, manacled 
and leg-ircHied, even to a gaol; but let me go out of this. 
You don't "know what you do by keeping me here. I am 
speaking from the depths of my heart — of my very soul. You 
don't know whom you wrong, or how; and 1 may not tell. 
Woe is me ! 1 may not tell. By all you hold sacred — ^by all 
you hold dear — by your love that is lost — by your hope tliat 
lives — for the sake of the Almighty, take me out of this and 
save my soul from guilt! Can't you hear me, man? Can't 
you understand? Will you never learn? Don't you know 
that I am sane and earnest now ; that I am no lunatic in a 
mad fit, but a sane man fighting for his soul ? Oh, hear me I 
hear me ! Let me go ! let me go ! let me go !" 

I thought that the longer this went on the wilder he would 
get, and so would bring on a fit ; so I took him by the hand 
and raised him up. 

"Come," I said sternly, "no more of this ; we have had 
quite enough already. Get to your bed and try to behave 
more discreetly." 

He suddenly stopped and looked at me intently for several 
moments. Then, without a word, he rose and moving over, 
sat down on the side of the bed. The collapse had come, as 
on former occasion, just as I had expected. 
~ When I was leaving the room, last of our party, he said to 
^ in a quiet, well-bred voice : — 

"You will, I trust. Dr. Seward, do me the justice to bear 
kmind, later on, that I did what I could to convince you 
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I October, 5 a.m. — I went with the party to the seard 
with an easy mind, for I think I never saw Mina so abso- 
lutely strong and well- I am so glad that she consented to 
hold back and let us men do the work. Somehow, it was % 
dread to me that she was in this fearful business at all ; but 
now that her work is done, and that it is due to her enei^ 
and brains and foresight that the whole story is put together 
in such a way that every point tells, she may well feel thai 
her part is finished, and that she can henceforth leave the 
rest to us. We were, I think, all a little upset by tlie scene 
with Mr. Renfield. When we came away from his room we 
were silent till we got back to the study. Then Mr. Morris 
said to Dr. Seward : — 

"Say, Jack, if that man wasn't attempting a blufl, he is 
about the sanest lunatic I ever saw. I'm not sure, but I be- 
Heve that he had some serious purpose, and if he had, it was 
pretty rough on him not to get a chance." Lord Godalmii^ 
and 1 were silent, but Dr. Van Helsing added : — 

"Friend John, you know more of lunatics than I do, and 
I'm glad of it, for I fear that if it had been to me to decide I 
\»ourd before that last hysterical outburst have given him 
free. But we live and learn, and in our present task we 
must take no chance, as my friend Quincey would say. All 
is best as they are." Dr. Seward seemed to answer thero 
both in a dreamy kind of way : — 

"I don't know but that I agree with you. If tliat man had 
been an ordinary lunatic I would have taken my chance ol 
trusting him ; but he seems so mixed up with the Count in 
an indexy kind of way that I am afraid of doing anythinf 
wrong by helping his fads. I can't forget how he prayed 
with almost equal fervour for a cat, and then tried to tear 
my throat out with his teeth. Besides, he called the Count 
'lord and master,' and he may want to get out to help him in 
some diabolical way. That horrid thing has the wolves anc 
tJK rats and his own kind to help him, so I suppose he iv^ 
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ibove trying to use a respectable lunatic. He certainly did 
seem earnest, though. I only hope we have done what is 
best. These things, in conjunction with the wild work we 
have in hand, help to unnerve a man." The Professor 
stepped over, and laying his hand on his shoulder, said in 
his grave, kindly way : — 

"Friend John, have no fear. We are trying to do our duty 
in a very sad and terrible case ; we can only do as we deem 
best. What else have we to hope for, except the pity of the 
good God?" Lord Godalming had slipped away for a few 
minutes, but he now returned. He hdd Up a little silver 
whistle as he remarked : — 

"That old place may be full of rats, and if so, I've got an 
antidote on call." Having passed the wall, we took our way 
to the house, taking care to keep in the ehadows of the trees 
on the lawn when the moonlight shone out. When we got to 
the porch the Professor opened his bag and took out a lot of 
things, which he laid on the step, sortmg them into four lit- 
tle groups, evidently one for each. Then he spoke : — 

"My friends, we are going into a terrible danger, and we 
need arms of many kinds. Our enemy is not merely spir- 
itual. Remember that he has the strength of twenty men, 
and tliat, though our necks or our windpipes are of the com- 
mon kind — and therefore breakable or crushable — his are 
not amenable to mere strength. A stronger man, or a body 
of men more strong in all than him, can at certain times 
hold him ; but yet ihey cannot hurt him as we can be hurt 
by him. We must, therefore, guard ourselves from his 
touch. Keep this near your heart" — as he spoke he lifted a 
little silver crucifix and held it out to me, I being nearest to 
him — "put these flowers round your neck" — here he handed 
to me a wreath of withered garlic blossoms — "for other ene- 
mies more mundane, this revolver and this knife; and for 
aid in all, these so small electric lamps, which you can fasten 
to your breast ; and for all, and above all at the last, this, 
which we must not desecrate needless." This was a portion 
of Sacred Wafer, which he put in an envelope and handed 
to me. Each of the others was similarly equipped. "Now," 
he said, "friend John, where are the skeleton keys? If so 
that we can open the door, we need not break house by the 
Kbdow, as before at Miss Lucy's." 

^TOr. Seward tried one or two skeleton keys, his mechanic^ 
^Ctterity as a surgeon standing him in good stead. " 
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endy he got one to suit; after a tittle play back and forward 
the bolt yielded, and, with a rusty clang, shot back. We 
pressed on the door, the rusty hinges creaked, and it slowly 
c^ned. It was startlingly like the image conveyed to me in 
Dr. Seward's diary of tlie opening of Miss W&tenra's tomb; 
I fancy that the same idea seemed to strike the others, for 
A'ith one accord they shrank back. The Professor was the 
first to move forward, and stepped into the open door. 

"/« manus tuas, Domine!" he said, crossing himself as he 
passed over the threshold. We closed the door behind us, 
lest when we should have lit our lamps we should possibly 
attract attention from the road. The Professor carefully 
tried tht lock, lest we might not be able to open it from 
within should we be in a hurry making our exit. Then wc 
all lit our lamps and proceeded on our search. 

The light from the tiny lamps fell in all sorts of odd 
forms, as the rays crossed each other, or the opacity of our 
bodies threw great shadows. I could not for my life get 
away from the feeling that there was some one else amongst 
us. I suppose it was the recollection, so powerfully brou^t 
home to me by the grim surroundings, of that terrible ex- 
perience in Transylvania. I think the feeling was common 
to us all, for I noticed that the others kept looking over their 
shoulders at every sound and every new shadow, just as I 
(clt myself doing. 

The whole place was thick with dust. The floor was 
seemingly inches deep, except where there were recent foot- 
steps, in which on holding down my lamp I could see marlts 
of hobnails where the dust was cracked. The walls were 
fluffy and heavy with dust, and in the corners were masses 
of spider's webs, whereon the dust had gathered till tliey 
looked like old tattered rags as the weight had torn them 
partly down. On a table in the hall was a great bunch of 
keys, with a time-yellowed label on eacli. They had been 
used several times, for on the table were several simifc"' 
rents in the blanket of dust, similar to that exposed wben 
the Professor lifted them. He turned to me and said,— 

"You know this place, Jonathan. You have copied mps 
of it, and v ' '" -^ '"asi more than we do. Wliicbi) 

had an idea of its dirtcthi, 
1 not been able to get atfcis- 
after a few wrong- tumi'iSJ „ 
hgi oaken door, ribbed ii# 1% 
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0tm bands. "This is the spot," said the Professor as h« 
turned his lamp on a small map of the house, copied from 
the file of my original correspondence regarding the pur- 
diase. With a little trouble we found the key on the bunch 
and opened the door. We were prepared for some unpleas- 
antness, for as we were opening the door a faint, malodorous 
air seemed to exhale through the gaps, but none of us evei 
expected such an odour as we encountered. None of the oth- 
ers had met the Count at all at close quarters, and when I 
had seen him he was either in the fasting stage of his exist- 
ence in his rooms or, when he was gloated with fresh blood, 
in a ruined building open to the air ; but here the place was 
^mall and close, and the long disuse had made the air stag-- 
nant and foul. There was an earthy smell, as of some dry 
miasma, which came through the fouler air. But as to the- 
odour itself, how shall I describe it? It was not alone that 
it was composed of all the ills of mortality and with the 
pungent, acrid smell of blood, but it seemed as though cor- 
^ption had become itself corrupt. Faugh 1 it sickens me to 
think of it. Every breath exhaled by that monster seemed 
3 have clung to the place and intensified its loathsomeness. 
Under ordinary circumstances such a stench would have 
brought our enterprise to an end; but this was no ordinary 
case, and the high and terrible purpose in which we were 
involved gave us a strength whidi rose above merely physi- 
cal considerations. After the involuntary shrinking conse- 
quent on the first nauseous wiiiff, we one and all set about 
lur work as though that loathsome place were a garden of 
roses. 

We made an accurate examination of the place, the Pro- 
fessor saying as we began : — I 
"The first thing is to see how many of the boxes are left; * 
we must then examine every hole and corner and cranny and 
lee if we cannot get some clue as to what has become of the 
St." A glance was sufficient to show how many remained, 
IT the great earth chests were bulky, and there was no mis- 
taking them. 

lere were only twenty-nine left out of the fifty ! Once I 

fright, for, seeing Lord Godalming suddenly turn and 

It of the vaulted door into the dark passage beyond, I 

too, and for an instant my heart stood still. Some- 

'ooking out from the shadow, I seemed to see the 

' i ol the Count's evil face, the rid£e of the uog^ 
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the red eyes, the red lips, the awful pallor. It was only for 
a moment, for, as Lord Godalming said, "I thought 1 saw 
a face, but it was only the shadows," and resumed his in- 
quiry, I turned my lamp in the direction, and stepped into 
the passage. There was no sign of any one ; and as there 
were no corners, no doors, no aperture of any kind, but only 
the solid walls of the passage, there could be no hiding-place 
even for him. I took it that fear had helped imagination, 
and said nothing. 

A few minutes later I saw Morris step suddenly back from 
a corner, which he was examining. We all followed his 
movements with our eyes, for undoubtedly some nervous- 
ness was growing on us, and we saw a whole mass of phos- 
phorescence, which twinkled tike stars. We all instinctivelj 
drew back. The whole place was becoming alive with rats. 

For a moment or two we stood appalled, all save Lord 
Godalming, who was seemingly prepared for such an emer- 
gency. Rushing over to the great iron-bound oaken door, 
which Dr. Seward had described from the outside, anJ 
which I had seen myself, he turned the key in the lock, drew 
the huge bolts, and swung the door open. Then, taking his 
little silver whistle from his pocket, he blew a low, shrill calL 
It was answered from behind Dr. Seward's house by the 
yelping of dogs, and after about a minute three terriers came 
dashing round the corner of the house. Unconsciously we 
had all moved towards tlie door, and as we moved I noticed 
that the dust had been much disturbed: the boxes which 
had been taken out had been brought this way. But even 
in the minute that had elapsed the number of the rats had 
vastly increased. They seemed to swarm over the place all 
at once, till the lamplight, shining on their moving darit 
bodies and glittering, baleful eyes, made the place look like 
a bank of earth set with fireflies. The dogs dashed on. but 
at the threshold suddenly stopped and snarled, and then, 
simultaneously lifting their noses, began to howl in wost 
lugubrious fashion. The rats were multiplying in thou- 
sands, and we moved out. 

Lord Godalming lifted one of the dogs, and canytagbta 
in, placed him on the floor. The instant his feet toucM (Ae 
ground he seemed to recover his courage, and rushed at (a) 
natural enemies. They AH » ' w> fast that before 1« 

bad shaken thp '"' icr dogs, who had 
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by now been lifted in in the same manner, had but small prey 
ere the whole mass had vanished. 

With their going it seemed as if scrnie evil presence had 
departed, for 3ie dogs frisked about and barked merrily as 
they made sudden darts at their prostrate foes, and turned 
them over and over and tossed them in the air with vicious 
.shakes. We all seemed to find our spirits rise. Whether it 
was the purifying of the deadly atmosphere by the opening 
of the chapel door, or the relief which we experienced by 
finding ourselves in the open I know not ; but most certainly 
the shadow of dread seemed to slip from us Hke a robe, and 
the occasion of our coming lost something of its grim sig- 
nificance, though we did not slacken a whit in our resolution. 
. We closed the outer door and barred and locked it, and 
bringing the dogs witli us, began our search of the house. 
We found nothing throughout except dust in extraordinary 
proportions, and all untouched save for my own footsteps 
when I had made my first visit. Never once did the dogs 
exhibit any sjTiiptom of uneasiness, and even when we re- 
itnmed to the chapel they frisked about as though they had 
]}een rabbit-hunting in a summer wood. 

The morning was quickening in the east when we emerged 
lirom the front. Dr. Van Helsing had taken the key of the 
Jiall-door from the bunch, and locked the door in orthodox 
fashion, putting the key into his pocket when he had done. 

"So far," he said, "our night has been eminently success- 
,fuL No harm has come to us such as I feared might beand yet 
■we have ascertained how many boxes are missing. More 
than all do I rejoice that this, our first — and perhaps our 
most difficult and dangerous — step has been accomplished 
rithout the bringing thereinto our most sweet Madam Mina 
VC troubling her waking or sleeping thoughts with sights and 
jHMnds and smells of horror which she might never forget. 
'One lesson, too. we have learned, if it be allowable to argue 
a porticulari: that the brute beasts which are to the Count's 
totnmand are yet themselves not amenable to his spiritual 
power; for look, these rats that would come to his call, just 
at from his castle top he summon the wolves to your going 1 
id to that poor mother's cry, though they come to him. they I 
■!» pell-mell from the so little dogs of my friend Arthur, 
nave other matters before us, other dangers, other fears ; 
that monster — he has not used his power over the brute 
"f^^i^ortlie last time to-night. So be it that he 
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has gone/elsewhere. Good ! It ha^given u^^iOTbia^7 
cry 'check' in some ways in this chess game, wluch we plaj 
for the stake of human souls. And now let us go home. The 
dawn is close at hand, and we have reason to be content witi> 
our first night's work. It may be ordained tliat we have 
many nights and days to follow, if full of peril ; but we must 
go on, and from no danger shall we shrink." 

The house was silent when we got back, save for some 
poor creature who was screaming away in one of the distant 
wards, and a low, moaning sound from Renfield's room. 
The poor wretch was doubtless torturing himself, after the 
manner of the insane, with needless thoughts of pain. 

I came tiptoe into our own room, and found Mina asleep, 
breathing so softly that I had to put my ear down to hear iL 
She looks paler than usual. I hope the meeting to-night has 
not upset her. I am truly thankful that she is to be left out 
of our future work, and even of our deliberations. It is too 
great a strain for a woman to bear, I did not think so at 
first, but I know better now. Therefore I am glad that it u 
settled. There may be things which would frighten her to 
hear ; and yet to conceal them from her might be worse than 
to tell her if once she suspected that there was any conccal- 
itient. Henceforth our work is to be a sealed book to her, 
till at least such time as we can tell her that all is finished, 
and the earth free from a monster of the nether world. 1 
daresay it will be difficult to begin to keep silence after such 
confidence as ours ; but I must be resolute, and to-morrow 
I shall keep dark over to-night's doings, and shall refuse to 
speak of anything that has happened. 1 rest on the sofa, so 
as not to disturb her. 

r October, later. — I suppose it was natural that we should 
have all overslept ourselves, for the day was a busy one. and 
the night had no rest at all. Even Mina must have feit 'As 
exhaustion, for though I slept till the sun was high, I was 
awake before her, and had to call two or tliree times before 
she awoke. Indeed, she was so sound asleep that for a few 
seconds she did not recognize me, but looked at me with a 
sort of blank terror, as one looks who has been waked out ol 
a bad dream. She complained a little of being tired, and 1 
let her rest till later in the day. We now know of t^venty* 
one boxes having been removed, and if it be that several 
Verc taken in any of these removals we may be able to tOBt 
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■ litem all. Such will, of course, immensely simplify our 1»*.^^| 

■ bour, and the sooner the matter is attended to the better. I ^^H 

■ aball look up Thomas Snelling to-day. ^^^ 

Dr. Seward's Diary, 

1 October. — It was towards noon when I was awakened 
by the Professor walking into my room. He was more jolly 
■nd cheerful than usual, and it is quite evident that last 
night's work has helped to take some of the brooding weight 
off his mind. After going over the adventure of the night 
he suddenly said : — 

"Your patient interests me much. May it be that with you 
I visit him this morning? Or if that you are too occupy, I 
can go alone if it may be. It is a new experience to me to 
find a lunatic who talk philosophy, and reason so sound." I 
had some work to do which pressed, so I told him that if he 
would go alone I would be glad, as then I should not have to 
keep him waiting; so I called an attendant and gave him 
the necessary instructions. Before the Professor left the 
room I cautioned him against getting any false impression 
from my patient. "But," he answered, "I want him to talk 
of himself and of Iiis delusion as to consuming live things. ■ 
He said to Madam Mina, as I see in your diary of yester- 
day, that he had once had such a belief. Why do you smile, 
friend John ?" 

"Excuse me," I said, "but the answer is here." I laid my 
liand on the type-written matter. "When our sane and 
learned lunatic made that very statement of how he used to 
nsume life, his mouth was actually nauseous with the flies 
id spiders which he had eaten just before Mrs. Harker 
itered the room." Van Helsing smiled in turn. "Goodt" 
I said. "Your memory is true, friend John, I should have 
membered. And yet it is this very obliquity of thought 
id memory which makes mental disease such a fascinatmg 
itudy. Perhaps I may gain more knowledge out of the folly 
of this madman than I shall from the teaching of the most 
wise. Who knows?" I went on with my work, and before 
Jong was through tliat in hand. It seemed that the time had 
,1>een very short indeed, but there was Van Helsing back in 
■^be study, "Do I interrupt ?" he asked politely as he stood 
.0 the door. 

"Not at all," I answered. "Come in. My work ie fia- 
led, and I am free. I can go with you now, i£ yaa lUw " 
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"It U needless; I have seen him!" 

"Well?" 

"i fear that he does not appraise me at much. Our b 
lervicw was short. When I entered his room he was sittii^ 
on a stool in the centre, with his elbows on his knees, and bii 
face was the picture of sullen discontent. I spoke to him as 
cheerfully as I could, and with such a measure of respect as 
I could assume. He made no reply whatever. "Don't you 
know me?" 1 asked. His answer was not reassuring: "I 
Itnow you well enough ; you are the old fool Van Helsing. 
I wish you would take yourself and your idiotic brain theo- 
ries somewhere else. Damn all thick-headed Dutchmen!" 
Not a word more would he say, but sat in his implacable 
KuUenncss as indifferent to me as though I had not been in 
the riKtm at all. Thus departed for this time my chance of 
much learning from tliis so clever lunatic ; so I shall go, if I 
may, and cheer myself with a few happy words with that 
sweet soul \tadam Mina, Friend John, it does rejoice me 
unspeakable thai she is no more to be pained, no more to be 
worried, with our terrible things. Though we shall modi 
miss her help, it is better so." 

"I agree with you with all my heart," I answered ear- 
nestly, for I tKd nca want him to weaken in this matto'- 
"Mrs. Harker is better out of it Things are quite bac 
enough for us. all n>en of the world, and who have been in 
muiy tight places in our time : but it is no place for a womaot 
and if ^e bad rnnainevl in touch with the a&ir, it wtnU 
in time infallibly have wrecked her." 

So Van Helsing has gone to coefer with Mrs. Harlcer and 
Haricer ; Qnincey and .\rt are «n out fbUowing- up the dues 
ts to Ae earth-boxes. I shall 6adA tof round of work, and 
«« shiD aaeet to-wght. 

JTm Hmrkt^t JmmnmL 

X Ortalir,— ft Is stnogc lo aae to be hepk m the daik at I 
Cn «>4hy: «flCT JoBVthaa's UM co rf faw e far so maaj 
yrar^ to »« Un — iftsl jhr kkHA mtain nttrr . ar»i those 
tht nKVt vital o{ tSL TVtk mtvm^ I slefC face after the fa- 
tiKW« of vesCHdM. airi ikaq^ hmuAan «as k:e too. he 
WW the ««tfi*r, lU Hfekt rts mthAn he watt c-^^ nenr 
IKIV )w«et)v or KiitiK. Sa he an«r iiMiu^J > zord of 
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«lear fellow! I suppose it must have distressed him even 
more than it did me. They all agreed that it was best that I 
should not be drawn further into this awful work, and I ac- 
quiesced. But to think that he keeps anything from me I 
And now I am crying like a silly foolj when I know it comes 
from my husband's great love and from the good, good 

wishes of those other strong men 

That has done me good. Well, some day Jonathan will 
tell me all ; and lest it should ever be that he should think 
for a moment that I kept anything from him, I still keep my 
journal as usual. Then if he has feared of my trust I shall 
show it to him, with every thought of my heart put down 
for his dear eyes to read. I feel strangely sad and low- 
spirited to-day. I suppose it is the reaction from the terrible 
excitement. 

Last niglit I went to bed when the men had gone, simply 
because they told me to. I didn't feel sleepy, and I did feel 
full of devouring anxiety. I kept thinking over everything 
that has been ever since Jonatlian came to see me in London, 
and it all seems like a horrible tragedy, with fate pressing on 
relentlessly to some destined end. Everything that one does 
seems, no matter how right it may be, to bring on the very 
thing which is most to be deplored. If I hadn't gone to 
Whitby, perhaps poor dear Lucy would be with us now. She 
hadn't taken to visiting the churchyard till I came, and if 
■he hadn't come there in the day-time with me she wouldn't 
have walked there in her sleep ; and if she hadn't gone there 
at night and asleep, that monster couldn't have destroyed 
her as he did. Oh,, why did I ever go to Whitby? There 
now, crying agaiai' I wonder what has come over me to- 
day. I must hide it from Jonathan, for if he knew that I 
had been crying twice in one morning — I, who never cried 
on my own account, and whom he has never caused to shed 
a tear — the dear fellow would fret his heart out. I shall put 
-a bold face on, and if I do feel weepy, he shall never see it. 
■I suppose it is one of the lessons that we poor women havfl 

to leam 

I can't anite remember how I fell asleep last night. I re- 
member hearing the sudden barking of the dogs and a lot of 
Jueer sounds, like praying on a very tumultuous scale, from 
[r. Renfield's room, which is somewhere under this. And 
flien there was silence over everything, silence so profound 
iWt it startled me, and I eptnp and looked out o£ tbb wiar 
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dow. All was dark and silent, the black shadows thravnif|f 
the moonlight seeming full of a silent mystery of their own. 
Not a thing seemed to be stirring, but ail to be grim and 
fixed as death or fate; so that a thin streak of white mis^ 
that crept with almost imperceptible slowness across the 
grass towards the house, seemed to have a sentience and 3 
vitality of its own. I think that the digression of my thou^ts 
must have done me good, for when I got back to bed I found 
a lethargy creeping over me, I lay a while, but could not 
quite sleep, so I got out and looked out of the window again. 
The mist was spreading, and was now close up to the house, 
so that I could see it lying thick against the wall, as though 
it were stealing up to the windows. The poor man was 
more loud than ever, and though I could not distinguish a 
word he said, I could in some way recognise in his tones 
some passionate entreaty on his part. Then there was the 
sound of a struggle, and I knew that the attendants were 
dealing with him. I was so frightened that I crept into bed, 
and pulled the clothes over my head, putting my fingers in 
my ears. I was not then a bit sleepy, at least so I thou^t; 
but I must have fallen asleep, for, except dreams, I do md 
remember anything until the morning, when Jonathan woke 
me. I think that it took me an effort and a little time to 
realise where I was, and that it was Jonathan who was bead- 
ing over me. My dream was very peculiar, and was abnosl 
typical of the way that waking thoughts become merged tn, 
or continued in, dreams. 

I thought that I was asleep, and waiting for Jonathan ti> 
come back, I was very anxious about him, and I was pow- 
erless to act; my feet, and my hands, and my brain were 
weighted, so that nothing could proceed at the usual pace. 
Ana so I slept uneasily and thought. Then it began to dawn 
upon me that the air was heavj', and dank, and cold. I put 
back the clothes from my face, and found, to my surpnsef 
that all was dim around. The gas-light which I bad left 
lit for Jonathan, but turned down, came only like a tiny red 
spark through the fog, which had evidently grown thicker 
and poured mto the room. Then it occurred to me that I 
had shut the window before I had come to bed. I would 
have got out to make certain on the point, but some leaden 
lethargy seemed to chain my limbs and even my will. I lay 
still and endured ; that was all. I closed my eyes, but could 
Still see through tny eveUis. (,\t \^ vnonderful whatj '"" 
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our dreams play us, and how conveniently we can imagine.^ 
The mist grew thicker and thicker, and I could see now how 
it came in, for 1 could see it like smoke — or with the white 
energy of boiling water — pouring in, not throu^ the win- 
dow, but through the joinings of the door. It got thicker 
and thicker, till it seemed as if it became concentrated into a 
sort of pillar of cloud in the room, through the top of which 
I could see the light of the gas shining like a red eye. Things 
began to whirl through my brain just as the cloudy column 
was now whirling in the room, and through it all came the 
scriptural words "a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night." Was it indeed some such spiritual guidance that 
was coming to me in my sleep ? But the pillar was composed 
of both the day and the night-guiding, for the fire was in 
the red eye, which at the thought got a new fascination for 
me ; till, as I looked, the fire divided, and seemed to shine 
on me tlirough the fog like two red eyes, such as Lucy told 
me of in her momentary mental wandering when, on the 
cliff, the dying sunlight struck the windows of St, Mary's 
Church. Suddenly the horror burst upon me that it was 
thus that Jonathan had seen those awful women growing 
into reality through the whirling mist in the moonlight, and 
jn my dream I must have fainted, for all became black dark- 
ness. The last conscious effort which imagination made was 
to show me a livid white face bending over me out of the 
mist. I must be careful of such dreams, for they would 
unseat one's reason if there were too much of them. I would 
;et Dr. 'Van Helsing or Dr. Seward to prescribe something 
or me whicli would make me sleep, only that I fear to alarm 
'lem. Such a dream at the present time would become 
■oven into their fears for me. To-night I shall strive hard 
I sleep naturally. If I do not, I shall to-morrow night get 
lem to give me a dose of chloral ; that cannot hurt me for 
:e, and it will give me a good night's sleep. Last nighl 
:d me more than if I had not slept at all. 

2 October lo p.m. — Last night I slept, but did not dream, 
must have slept soundly, for I was not waked by Jona- 
■"oming to bed ; but the sleep has not refreshed me, for 
' ' weak and spiritless. I spent all yester- , 
"n dozing. In the afternoon J 
Poor man, he was J 
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bade God bless me. Some way it affected me much ; I an 
crying when I think of him. This is a new weakness, oi 
which I must be careful. Jonathan would be miserable if 
he knew I had been crying. He and the others were out un- 
til dinner-time, and they all came in tired. I did what I 
could to brighten them up, and I suppose that the effort did 
me good, for I forgot how tired I was. After dinner they 
sent me to bed, and all went off to smoke together, as they 
said, but I knew that they wanted to tell each other of wh^ 
had occurred to each during the day ; I could see from Jona- 
than's manner that he had something important to commu- 
nicate. I was not so sleepy as I shomd have been ; so before 
they went I asked Dr. Seward to give me a little opiate of 
some kind, as I had not slept well the night before. He very 
kindly made me up a sleeping draught, which he gave to 
me, telling me that it would do me no harm, as it was very 

mild I have taken it, and am waiting for sleq>, 

which still keeps aloof. I hope I have not done wrong, for 
as sleep begins to flirt with me, a new fear comes : that I 
may have been foolish in thus depriving myself of the power 
of waking. I might want it. Here comes sleep. Good- 
night 
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JONATHAN HARKEE's JOURNAL 

I October, evening. — I found Thomas Snellin^ in 1 
ouse at Bethnal Green, but unhappily he was not in a con- 
ition to remember anything. The very prospect of beer 
hich my expected coming had opened to him had proved 
DO much, and he had begun too early on his expected de- 
auch. 1 learned, however, from his wife, who seemed a 
ecent, poor soul, that he was only the assistant to Smollet, 
?ho of the two mates was the responsible person. So off I 
rove to Walworth, and found Mr. Joseph Smollet at horn* 
nd in his shirtsleeves, taking a late tea out of a saucer. He 
1 a decent, intelligent fellow, distinctly a good, reliable type 
f workman, and with a headpiece of his own. He remem- 
ered all about the incident of the boxes, and from a wonder- 
ul dog's-eared notebook, which he produced from some 
nysterious receptacle about the seat of his trousers, and 
Which had hieroglyphical entries in thick, half -obi iterated 
pencil, he gave me the destinations of the boxes. There were, 
le said, six in the cartload which he took from Carfa,x and 
left at 197, Chicksand Street, Mile End New Town, and 
another six which he deposited at Jamaica Lane, Bermond- 
sey. If then the Count meant to scatter these ghastly 
refuges of his over London, these places were cliosen as the 
first of delivery, so that later he might distribute more fully, 
"Hie systematic manner in which this was done made me 
think that he could not mean to confine himself to two sides 
of London. He was now fixed on the far east of the north- 
I shore, on tlie east of the southern shore, and on the 

Jth. The north and west were surely never meant to be 

eft out of his diabolical scheme — let alone the City itsell 
ind the very heart of fashionable London in the south-west 
ind west. I went back to Smollet, and asked him if he 
EOuId tell us if any other boxes had been taken from Carfax. 
He replied : — 

"Well, guv'nor, youVe treated me wery 'an'some" — I had . 
fiven him half a sovere!gt\— "an* ni tell yer all I know. 1 J 
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heard a man by the name of Bloxam say four _ 
the 'Are an' 'Ounds, in Pincher's Alley, as 'ow he an his 
mate 'ad 'ad a rare dusty job in a old 'ouse at PurfecL 
There ain't a-many such jobs as tliis 'ere, an' I'm thinkin' 
that maybe Sam Bloxam could tell ye summut." I asked if 
he could tell me where to find him. I told him that if 
he could get me the address it would be worth Aitother 
half-sovereign to him. So he gulped down the rest of his 
tea and stood up, saying that he was going to begin lie 
search then and tliere. At the door he stopped, and said;— 

"Look 'ere, guv'nor, there ain't no sense in me a-keepin' 
you 'ere. I may find Sam soon, or I mayn't ; but anyhow he 
ain't like to be in a way to tell ye much to-night, Sam is a 
rare one when he starts on the booze. If you can give me ft 
envelope with a stamp on it, and put yer address on it. IH 
find out where Sam is to be found and post it ye to-night 
But ye'd better be up arter 'im soon in the momin', or maybe 
ye won't ketch 'im ; for Sam gets off main early, never nund 
the booze the night afore." 

This was all practical, so one of the children went off with 
a penny to buy an envelope and a sheet of paper, and to keep 
the change. When she came back, I addressed the envelope 
and stamped it, and when Smollet had again faithfully prom- 
. ised to post the address when found, I took my way to 
home. We're on the track anyhow. I am tired to-night, and 
want sleep. Mina is fast asleep, and looks a little too palej 
her eyes look as though she had been crying. Poor dear, I'vfl 
no doubt it frets her to be kept in the dark, and it may maka 
her doubly anxious about me and the others. But it is bestai 
it is. It is better to be disappointed and worried in surfi t 
way now than to have her nerve broken. The doctors were 
quite right to. insist on her being kept out of this dreadful 
business. I must be firm, for on me this particular burden of 
silence must rest. I shall not ever enter on the subject with 
her under any circumstances. Indeed, it may not be a hard 
task, after all, for she herself has become reticent on the sub- 
ject, and has not spoken of the Count or his doings ever 
since we told her of our decision. 

2 October, evening. — A long and trying and exciting day 
By the first post I got my directed envelope with a dirt? 
scrap of paper enclosed, on which was written with a CM" 
penter's pencil in a sprawling hand: — 
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"Sam Bloxam, Korkrans, 4, Poters Cort, Eartel Street, 
Walworth, Arsk for the depite." 

I got the letter in bed, and rose without waking Mina. 
She looked heavy and sleepy and pale, and far from well. I 
determined not to wake her. but that, when I should return 
from this new search, I would arrange for her going back to 
Exeter. I think she would be happier in our own home, with 
her daily tasks to interest her, than in being here amongst us 
and in ignorance. I only saw Dr. Seward for a moment, and 
told him where I was off to, promising to come back and tell 
the rest so soon as I should have found out anything. I 
«irove to Walworth and found, with some diii5culty. Potter's 
Court. Mr, Smollet's spelling misled me, as I asked for 
Poter's Court instead of Potter's Court. However, when I 
had found t^e court, I had no difficulty in discovering Cor- 
coran's lodging-house. When I asked the man who came 
to the door for the "depite," he shook his head, and said : "I 
dunno 'im. There ain't no such a person 'ere ; I never "eard 
of 'im in all my bloomin' days. Don't believe there ain't 
nobody of that kind livin' 'ere or anywheres." I took out 
Smollet's letter, and as I read it it seemed to me that the les- 
son of the spelling of the name of the court might guide me. 
"What are you?" I asked. 

"I'm the depity," he answered. I saw at once that I was 
€m the right track; phonetic spelling had again misled me. 

half-crown tip put the deputy's knowledge at my disposal, 

id I learned that ilr. Bioxam, who had slept off the re- 
'ns of his beer on the previous night at Corcoran '.s, had 
for his work at Poplar at five o'clock that morning. He 

luld not tell me where the place of work was situated, but 
le had a vague idea that it was some kind of a "new-fangled 
"us;" and witli this slender clue I had to start for Pop- 
It was twelve o'clock before I got any satisfactory hint 
of such a building, and this I got at a coffee-shop, where 
some workmen were having tlieir dinner. One of these 
•uj^ested that there was being erected at Cross Angel Street 
a new "cold storage" building; and as this suited the condi- 
tion of a "new-fangled ware'us," I at once drove to it. An 
Interview with a surly gatekeeper and a surlier foreman, 
tK>th of whom were appeased with the coin of the realm, put 
on the track of Bloxam ; he was sent for on my supgest- 
that I was willing to pay his day's wages to his fore- 
. for the privilege of asking him a few <\aesti(»3& tm % 
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private matter. He was a smart enough fellow, thotlgl 
rough of speech and bearing. When I had promised to pay 
for his information and given him an earnest, he told mc 
that he had made two journeys between Carfax and a house 
in Piccadilly, and had taken from this house to the latter 
nine great boxes — "main heavy ones" — with a horse and 
cart hired by him for this purpose. I asked him if he could 
tell me the number of the house in Piccadilly, to which he 
replied : — 

"Well, guv'nor, I forgits the number, but it was only a 
few doors from a big white church or somethink of the kind, 
not long buih. It was a dusty old 'ouse, too, though nothin' 
to the dustiness of the 'ouse we tooked tlie bloomin' boxea 
from," 

"How did you get into the houses if they were both 
impty ?" 

"There was the old party what engaged me a-waitin' in 
the 'ouse at PurReet. He 'elped me to lift the boxes and 
put them in the dray. Curse me, but he was the strongest 
chap I ever struck, an' liim a old feller, with a white moiw 
tache, one that thin you would think he couldn't throw I 
fihadder." 

How this phrase thrilled through me I 

"Why, 'e took up 'is end o' the boxes like they wss pounds 
of tea, and me a-pufSn' an' a-blowtn' afore I could up-end 
mine anyhow — an' I'm no chicken, neither." 

"How did yoti get into the house in Piccadilly?" I asked. 

"He was there too. He must 'a' started. off and got there 
afore me, for when I rung of the bell he keni an' opened the 
door 'isself an' 'elped me to carry the boxes into the 'all" 

"The whole nine?" I asked. 

"Yus ; there was five in the first load an' four in the sec- 
ond. It was main dry work, an' I don't sO well remembef 
'ow I got 'ome." I interrupted him : — 

"Were the boxes left in the hall?" 

"Yus ; it was a big 'all, an' there was nothin' else in it" I 
made one more attempt to further matters : — 

"You didn't have any key?" 

"Never used no key nor nothink. The old gent, be opened 
the door 'Jsself an' shut it aijain when I dniv off, I dart 
remember the last time — but that was the beer." 

"And you can't remember the number of the house?" 

"Ko, sir. But i»^^|dg|b|taMB>i».iiifficiil^ alxwtl 
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It's a 'igli 'un with a stone front with a bow on it, an' "jgh 
steps up to the door. I know tliem steps, 'avin 'ad to carry 
the boxes up with three loafers what come round to earn 9 
copper. The old gent give them shiilin's, an' they seein' 
they got so much, they wanted more ; but 'e took one of 
them by the shoulder and was like to throw 'im down tha 
steps, till the lot of them went away cussin'." I thought 
that with this description I could find the house, so, having 
paid my friend for his information, I started off for Picca- 
dilly, I had gained a new painful experience; the Count 
could, it was evident, handle the earth-boxes himself. If so, 
time was precious ; for, now that he had achieved a certain 
' amount of distribution, he could, by choosing his own time, 
I complete the task unobserved. At Piccadilly Circus I dis- 
^arged my cab, and walked westward; beyond the Junior 
institutional I came across the house described, and was 
atisfied that this was the next of the lairs arranged by 
Pracula. The house looked as though it had been long un- 
tenanted. The windows were encrusted with dust, and the 
ihutters were up. AH the framework was black with time, 
md from the iron the paint had mostly scaled away. It was 
vident that up to lately there had been a large notice-board 
» front of the balcony ; it had, however, been rouj^ly torn 
way, the uprights which had supported it still remaining. 
Behind the rails of the balcony I saw there were some loose 
Boards, whose raw edges looked white, I would have given 
|t good deal to have been able to see the notice-board intact, 
IS it would, perhaps, have given some clue to the ownership 
^f the house. I remembered my experience of the investiga- 
l^tion and purchase of Carfax, and I could not but feel that if 
|| could find the former owner there might be some means 
discovered of j:raining access to the house. 
T There was at present nothing to be learned from the Pio- 
kdilly side, and nothing could be done; so I went round to 
■e back to see if anything could be gathered from this 

T. The mews were active, the Piccadilly houses being ^^ 
t in occupation. I asked one ,or two of the grooms ^^| 
BTS whom I saw around if they could tell me any* ^H 
3Ut the empty house. One of them said that he ^^^ 
t had lately been taken, but he couldn't say from 
Khr. He told me, however, that up to very lately there 
T^ieen a. notice-board of "For Sale" up, and that perhaps 

".Sons, & Candy, the house agents. couVd teW g» ^^ 
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something, as he thoug^ht he remembered seeing 

that firm on the board. I did not wish to seem too eager, 

or to let my informant know or guess too much, so, thanking 
him in the usual manner, I strolled away. It was now grow- 
ing dusk, and the autumn night was closing in, so I did not 
lose any time. Having learned the address of Mitchell, 
Sons, & Candy from a directory at the Berkeley, I was soon 
at their office in Sackville Street. 

The gentleman who saw me was particularly suave in 
manner, but uncommunicative in equal proportion. Having 
once told me that the Piccadilly house — which throughout 
our interview he called a "mansion" — was sold, he con- 
sidered my business as concluded. When I asked who had 
purchased it, he opened his eyes a thought wider, and paused 
a few seconds before replying: — 

"It is sold, sir." 

"Pardon me," I said, with equal politeness, "but I have a 
special reason for wishing to know who purchased it" 

Again he paused longer, and raised his eyebrows still 
more, "It is sold, sir," was again his laconic reply. 

"Surely," I said, "you do not mind letting me know so 
much." 

"But I do mind," he answered. "The affairs of thdr 
clients are absolutely safe in the hands of Mitchell, Sons, S 
Candy." This was manifestly a prig of the first water, and 
there was no use arguing with him. I thought I had besl 
meet him on his own ground, so I said : — 

"Your clients, sir, are happy in having so resolute a 
guardian of their confidence. I am myself a professional 
man." Here I handed him my card. "In this instance I am 
not prompted by curiosity ; I act on the part of Lord God- 
aiming, who wishes to know something of the property 
which was, he understood, lately for sale." These words 
put a different complexion on affairs. He said : — 

"I would like to oblige you if I could, Mr. Harker, and 
especially would I like to oblige his lordship. We once car 
ried out a small matter of renting some chambers for hint 
when he was the Honourable Arthur Holmwood. If yuo 
will let me have his lordship's address I will consult tht 
House on the subject, and will, in any case, conimi ~ 
with his lordship by to-night's post. It will be a n 
we can so far deviate from our rules as to giv 
information to his lordship " 
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1 wanted to secure a friend, and not to make an enemy, so 
i thanked him, gave the address at Dr. Seward's, and cama 
away. It was now dark, and I was tired and hungry. I got 
a cup of tea at the Aerated Bread Company and came down 
to Purfleet by the next train. 

I found aJl the others at home. Mina was looking tired 
and paie, but she made a gallant effort to be bright and 
■cheerful ; it wrung my heart to think that I had had to keep 
anything from her and so caused her inquietude. Thank 
God, this will be the last night of her looking on at our con- 
ferences, and feeling the sting of our not showing our con- 
fidence. It took all my courage to hold tothe wise resolutionof 
keeping her out of our grim task. She seems somehow more 
reconciled; or else the very subject seems to have become 
repugnant to her, for when any accidental allusion is made 
she actually shudders. I am glad we made our resolution in 
time, as with such a feeling as this, our growing knowledge 
would be torture to her. 

I could not tell the others of the day's discovery till we 

were alone; so after dinner — followed by a little music to 

save appearances even amongst ourselves — I took Mina to 

her room and left her to go to bed. The dear girl was more 

I affectionate with me than ever, and clung to me as though 

I she would detain me ; but there was much to be talked of and 

M came away. Thank God, the ceasing of telling things has 

nade no difference between us. 

When I came down again I found the others all gathered 
ound the fire in the study. In the train I had written my 
fcary so far, and simply read it oif to them as the best means 
it letting them get abreast of my own information ; when I 
lad finished Van Helsing said : — 

"This has been a great day's work, friend Jonathan, 
.oubtless we are on the track of the missing boxes. If we 
nd them all in that house, then our work is near the end, 
put if there be some missing, we must search until we find 
jem. Then shall we make our final coup, and hunt the 
pretch to his real death." We all sat silent awhile and allj 
' once Mr. Morris spoke : — I 

'^ay! how are we going to get into that house?" M 

* got into the other," answered Lord Godalming i 

'9 different. We broke house at CarfaJ^ 
1^ protect us. It will bfc^ 
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a mighty different thing to commit burglary in Piccadillj, 
either by day or night. 1 confess I don't see how we are go- 
ing to get in unless that agency duck can find us a key ui 
some sort; perhaps we shall know when you get his letter 
in the niorning." Lord Godalraing's brows contracted, aod 
he stood up and walked about the room. By-and-by he 
stopped and said, turning from one to another of us : — 

"Quincey's head is level. This burglary business is get- 
ting serious ; we got oiT once all right ; but we have now a 
rare job on hand — unless we can find the Count's key bas- 
ket." 

As nothing could well be done before morning, and as it 
would be at least advisable to wait till Lord Godalming 
should hear from Mitchell's, we decided not to take any ac- 
tive step before breakfast time. For a good while we sat and 
smoked, discussing the matter in its various lights and bea^ 
ings; I took the opportunity of bringing this diary right up 
to the moment. I am very sleepy and shall go to bed. . . 

Just a line. Mina sleeps soundly and her breathing is 
regular. Her forehead is puckered up into little wrinkles, at 
though she thinks even in her sleep. She is still too pale, 
but does not look so haggard as she did this morning. To- 
morrow will, I hope, mend all this ; she will be hersdf It 
home in Exeter. Oh, but I am sleepy ! 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 
I October. — I am puzzEed afresh about Renfield. ffis 
moods change so rapidly that I find it difficult to keep toudi 
of them, and as they always mean something more than hts 
own well-being, they form a more than interesting study. 
This morning, when I went to see him after his repulse of 
Van Helsing, his manner was that of a man commanding 
destiny. He was, in fact, commanding destiny — subjectively. 
He did not really care for any of the things of mere cattli; 
he was in the clouds and looked down on all the weaknesses 
and wants of us poor mortals. I thought I would improve 
the occasion and learn something, so I asked him : — 

"What about the flies these times?" He smiled on me In 
quite a superior sort of way — such a smile as would have 
become the face of Malvolio — as he answered me : — 

"The fly, my dear sir, has one striking feature; its wing* 
are typical of the aerial powers of the psychic faculties. The 
ancients did well when they tynified the soul as a butterfjrl'' 
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I thought I would push his analogy to its utmost logically, 
10 I said quickly : — 

"Oh, it is a soul you are after now, is it?" His madness 
'oiled his reason, and a puzzled look spread over his face as, 
baking his head with a decision which I had but seldom 
een in him, he said: — 

"Oh no, oh no ! I want no souls. Life is all I want." Here' 
le brightened up; "I am pretty indifferent about it at pres- 
Int. Life is all right; I have all I want. You must get a 
lew patient, doctor, if you wish to study zoopbagy!" 

This puzzled me a little, so I drew him on : — 

"Then you command life ; you are a god I suppose ?" Ht i 
miled with an ineffably benign superiority. 

"Oh no ! Far be it from me to arrogate to myself the at- 
ributes of the Deity, I am not even concerned in His es- 
lecially spiritual doings. If I may state my intellectual posi- 
ion I am, so far as concerns things purely terrestrial, some- 
icliat in the position which Enoch occupied spiritually!" 
This was a poser to me. I could not at the moment recall 
Enoch's appositeness ; so I had to ask a simple question, 
hough I felt that by so doing 1 was lowering myself in the 
^es of the lunatic : — 

"And why with Enoch ?" 

"Because he walked with God." I could not see the anal- 
^, but did not lik» to admit it; so I harked back to what 
le had denied: — 

"So you don't care about life and you don't want souls. 
l/Vhy not?" I put my question quickly and somewhat 
temly, on purpose to disconcert him. The effort succeeded; 
or an instant he unconsciously relapsed into his old servile 
Banner, bent low before me, and actually fawned upon me 
18 he replied : — 

"I don't want any souls, indeed, indeed ! I don't. I couldn't 
Be them if I had them ; they would be no manner of use to 

Be. I couldn't eat them or " he suddenly stopped and 

he old cunning look spread over his face, like a wind-sweep 

m the surface of the water. "And doctor, as to life, what is 

t after all? When you've got all you require, and you know 

hat you will never want, that is all. I have friends — good 

riends- — like you Dr. Seward ;" this was said with a leer of 

llnexpressible cunning, "I know that I shall never lack the 

l,ineans of life I" 

^v I think that through the cloudiness of his insanity Va ?iai:« 

■ i 
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some antagonism in me, for he at once fell back on die btf 
refuge of such as he — a dogged silence. After a short time I 
saw that for the present it was useless to speak to him. He 
was sulky, and so I came away. 

Later in the day he sent for me. Ordinarily I would not 
have come without special reason, but just at present i am 
so interested in him that I would gladly make an effort. Be- 
sides, I am glad to have anything to help to pass the time. 
Marker is out, following up clues; and so are Lord Godal- 
ming and Quincey. Van Helsing sits in my study poring 
over the record prepared by the Harkers ; he seems to think 
that by accurate knowledge of all details he will light upoB 
some clue. He does not wish to be disturbed in the worl^ 
without cause. I would have taken him with me to see thB 
patient, only I thought that after his last repulse he mig^t 
not care to go again. There was also another reason: Ren- 
field might not speak so freely before a third person as when 
he and I were alone. 

I found him sitting out in the middle of the floor on his 
stool, a pose which is generally indicative of some mental 
energy on his part. When I came in, he said at once, as 
though the question had been waiting on his lips : — 

"What about souls ?" It was evident then that my sur- 
mise had been correct. Unconscious cerebration was doii^ 
its work, even with the lunatic. 1 determined to have the 
matter out. "What about them yourself?" I asked. He did 
not reply for a moment but looked all round him, and up and 
down, as though he expected to find some inspiration for an 
answer, 

"I don't want any souls !" he said in a feeble, apologetic 
way. The matter seemed preying on his mind, and so I de- 
termined to use it — to "be cruel only to be kind." So I 
said : — 

"You like life, and you want life?" 

"Oh yes ! but that is all right ; you needn't worry about 
that!" 

"But," I asked, "how are we to get the life without get- 
ting the soul also ?" This seemed to puzzle him, so I id" 
lowed it up : — J 

"A nice time you'll have some time when you're i 
there, with the souls of thousands of flies and 
birds and cats buzzing and twittering and miau' 
yoiL Vou've got their lives, you know, and » 
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with their souls!" Something seemed to affect hi? imagina- 
tion, for he put his fingers to his ears and shut his eyes, 
screwing them up tiglitly just as a small boy does when his 
.face is being soaped. There was something pathetic in it 
lat touched me ; it also gave me a lesson, for it seemed that 
:fore me was a child — only a child, though the features 
ere worn, and the stubble on the jaws was white. It was 
'ident that he was undergoing some process of mental dis- 
Irbance, and, knowing how his past moods had interpreted 
lings seemingly foreign to himself, I thought I would enter 
ito his mind as well as I could and go with him. The first 
■£p was to restore confidence, so I asked him, speaking 
retty loud so that he would hear me through his closed 
ffs: — 

"Would you like some sugar to get your flies round 
■ain?" He seemed to wake up all at once, and shook his 
ad. With a laugh he replied : — 

"Not much! flies are poor things, after all!" After a 
luse he added, "But I don't want their souls buzzing round 
e, all the same." 
"Or spiders ?" I went on. 

"Blow spiders ! What's the use of spiders ? There isn't 
lything in them to eat or" — he stopped suddenly, as though 
minded of a forbidden topic. 

. "So, so !" I thought to myself, "this is the second tme he 
nas suddenly stopped at the word 'drink;' what does it 
mean?" Renfield seemed himself aware of having made a 
lapse, for he hurried on, as though to distract my attention 
om it : — 

"I don't take any stock at all in such matters. 'Rats wid 
"ice and such small deer,' as Shakespeare has it, 'chicken- 
ed of the larder' they might be called. I'm past all that 
irt of nonsense. You might as well ask a man to eat mole- 
les with a pair of chop-sticks, as to try to interest me about 
; lesser camivora, when I know of what is before me." 
"I see," I said. "You want big things that you can m^ke 
r teeth meet in? How would you like to breakfast on ele- 
nt?" 

I "What ridiculous nonsense you are talking !" He was 
King too wide awake, so I thought I would press him 
■d. "I wonder," I said reflectively, "what an elephant's 
d is like 1" 
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The effect 1 desired was obtained, for be at onoe feUfam ' 
his high-horse and became a child again. 

"I don't want an elephant's soul, or, any soul at all!" he 
said. For a few moments he sat despondently. Suddenly 
he jumped to his feet, with his eyes blazing and all the sigu 
of intense cerebral excitement. "To hell with you and your 
aoulsl" he shouted. "Why do you plague me about souls. 
Haven't I got enough to worry, and pain, and distract me 
already, without thinking of souls !" He looked so hostile 
that 1 thought he was in for another homicidal fit, so I blew 
my whistle. The instant, however, that I did so he becatne 
calm, and said apologetically : — 

"Forgive me. Doctor; I forgot myself. You do not need 
any help. I am so worried in my mind that I am apt to be 
irritable. If you only knew the problem I have to face, and 
that I am working out, you would pity, and tolerate, and par- 
don me. Pray do not put me in a strait-waistcoat. I want 
to think and I cannot think freely when my body is confined. 
I am sure you will understand l" He had evidently self-con- 
trol ; so when the attendants came I told them not to mind, 
and they withdrew. Renfield watched them go ; when the 
door was closed he said, with considerable dignity and sweet- 
ness : — 

"Dr. Seward you have been very considerate towards me. 
Believe me that I am very, very grateful to you !" I thoogbt 
it well to leave him in this mood, and so I came away. There 
is certainly something to ponder over in this man's stale. 
Several points seem to make what the American interviewer 
calls "a story," if one could only get them in proper order. 
Here they are : — 

Will not mention "drinking." 

Fears the thought of being burdened with tlie "soul" of 
anything. 

Has no dread of wanting "life" in the future. 

Despises the meaner forms of life altogether, thouf^ he 
dreads being haunted by their souls. 

Logically all these things point one way ! he has assurance 
of some kind that he will acquire some higher life. He 
dreads the consequence — the burden of a soul. Then it il 
a human life he looks to! 

And the assurance — ? 

Merciful God ! the Coimt has been to him, and there b 
«ome aew scheme of terror afoot I 
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Later. — I went after my round to Van Helsing and tcHd 
im my suspicion. He grew very grave; and, after thinking 
le matter over for a while asked me to take him to Renfield, 
did so. As we came to the door we heard the lunatic within 
nging gaily, as he used to do in the time which now seems 
t long ago. When we entered we saw with amaeement that 
! had spread out his sugar as of old ; the flies, lethargic with 
le autumn, were beginning to buzz into the room. We 
tried to make him talk of the subject of our previous con- 
Ifersatian, but he would not attend. He went on with his 
■inging, just as though we had not been present. He had got 
~i scrap of paper and was folding it into a note-book. We 
ad to come away as ignorant as we went in. 
His is a curious case indeed ; we must watch him to-night 

Letter, Mitchell, Sons and Candy to Lord Godalming. 

"1 October. 
*My Lord, 

"We are at all times only too happy to meet your wishes. 
Ve beg, with regard to the desire of your Lordship, ex- 
ressed by Mr. Harker on your behalf, to supply the fotlow- 
ag information concerning the sale and purchase of No. 347, 
Piccadilly. The original vendors are the executors of the 
Ate Mr. Archibald Winter-Suffield. The purchaser is a for- 
sigTJ nobleman. Count de Ville, who effected the purchasa 
(ioiself paying the purdiase money in notes 'over the coun- 
■,' if your Lordship will pardon us using so vulgar an ex- 
»sion. Beyond this we know nothing whatever of him. 
"We are, my Lord, 

"Your Lordship's humble servants, 

"Mitchell, Sons & Candy." 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 

, 2 October. — I placed a man in the corridor last night, and 
yld him to make an accurate note of any sound he might 
jear from Renfield's room, and gave him instructions that if 
here should be anything strange he was to call me. After 
Bnner, when we had all gathered round the fire in the study 
•—Mrs. Harker having gone to bed — we discussed the at- 
tempts and discoveries of the day. Harker was the only one 
to had any result, and we are in great hopes that his clue 
lay be an important one. 
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Before going to bed I went round to the patient's rooa 
and looked in througii the observation trap. He was sleep- 
ing soundly, and his heart rose and fell v,-iih regular respira* 
tion. 

This morning the man on dui>- reported to me that a little 
after midnight he was restless and kept sa\-ing his prayers 
scmewhat loudly. I asked him if that was all ; he replied 
that it was all he heard. There was something about his 
manner so suspicious that I asked him point blank if he had 
been asleep. He denied sleep, hut admitted to having "dozed" 
for a while. It is too bad that men cannot be trusted unlesa , 
tfiey are watched. , 

To-day Harker is out following up his clue, and Art and j 
Qtnncey are looking after horses. Godalming thinks that it 1 
will be well to have horses always in readiness, for when we ( 
get the information which we seek there will be no time to 
lose. We must sterilise all the imported earth between sun- 
rise and sunset : we shall thus catch the Count at his weak- 
est, and without a refuge to fly to. Van Helsing is off to the 
British Museum looking up some authorities on andei^ 
medicine. The old physicians took account of things wbicb 
their followers do not accept, and the Professor is searching 
for witch and demon cures which may be useful to us later. 

I sometimes think we must he all mad and that we shal 
wake to sanity in stiait-waistcoats, 

Laier. — We have met again. We seem at last to be oo 
the track, and our work of to-morrow may be the beginning 
of the end. I wiMider if Reniicld's quiet has anything to do 
with this. His moods have so ftdk>wed the doings of the 
Count, that the cwning destruction of the monster may be 
carried to him in some subde way. If we could only get 
some hint as to what passed in his mind, between the time 
of my argument with him to-day and his resumption of fiy- 
catching, it might afford us a \-aiuabIe due. He is now seem- 

' rfy quiet for a spell . . . . Is he? that wild 

1 to come from his tooth .... 

■ attendant came bursting into my room and told mi 

t Renfield had somehow met with some accident. He hsJ 
heard him yell ; and when he went to him found him lyin 
on his face on the floor, all covered with blood. I mwslg* 
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^^^^ DR. Seward's diasy ^^^^^^^ 

^1 3 Oc(o6^.— Let me put down with exactness all that hap- 
Ripened, as well as I can remember it, since last I made an en- 
^■try. Not a detail that I can recal' must be forgotten ; in all 
■ calmness I must proceed. 

^M When I came to Renfield's room I found him lying on the 
^■floor on his left side in a glittering pool of blood. When I 
^■went to move him, it became at once apparent that he had 
^■Ceceived some terrible injuries ; there seemed none of that 
^Minify of purpose between the parts of the body which marks 
^^feven lethargic sanity. As the face was exposed I could see 
^Khat it was horribly bruised, as though it had been beaten 
^^flgainst the floor — indeed it was from the face wounds that 
^Kfae pool of blood originated. The attendant who was kneel- 
^Kng beside the body said to me as we turned him over: — 
^H "I think, sir, his back is broken. See, both his right arm 
^nnd leg and the whole side of his face are paralysed." How 
^nuch a thing could have happened puzzled the attendant be- 
^Bfond measure. He seemed quite bewildered, and his brows 
^^nvere gathered in as he said ; — 

^F "I can't understand the two things. He could mark hia 
" face like that by beating his own head on the floor. I saw a 
young woman do it once at the Eversfield Asylum befoce 
anyone could lay hands on her. And I suppose he might 
have broke his neck by falling out of bed, if he got in an awk- 
ward kink. But for the hfe of me I can't imagine how the 
two things occurred. If his back was broke, he couldn't beat 
his head ; and if his face was like that before the fall out of 
bed, there would be marks of it." I said to him: — 

"Go to Dr. Van Helsing, and ask him to kindly come here 
at once. I want him without an instant's delay." The man 
ran off, and within a few minutes the Professor, in his dress- 
ing gown and slippers appeared. When he saw RenfieM on 
the ground, he looked keenly at him a moment and then 
turned to me. I think he recognised my thought in my eyes, 

kfor he said very quietly manifestly for the ears of th( at* ^^^ 
teDdant;-' ^H 
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"Ah a sad accident I He will need very careful watcluo^ 
and much ancntion. I shall stay with you myself; but I 
shall first dress myself. If you will remain I shall In a te* 
minutes join you." 

The patient was now breathing; slertorously and it was 
easy to see that he had suffered some terrible injury. Van 
Hclsing relumod with extraordinary celerity, bearing with 
him a surgical case. He had evidently been thinking and 
had his mind made up; for, almost before he looked at ibe 
patient, he whispered to me : — 

"Send the attendant away. We must be alone vwth him 
when he becomes conscious, after the operation." So I 
eaid: — 

"I think that will do now Simmons. We have done all 
that we can at present. You had better go your round, and 
Dr. Van Helsing will operate. Let me know instantly if 
there be anything unusual anywhere." 

Tlie man withdrew, and we went into a strict examina- 
tion of the patient. The wounds of the face were superfi- 
cial; the real injury was a depressed fracture of the skull, 
extending right up through the motor area. The Professor 
thought a moment and said : — 

'"We must reduce the pressure and get back to noraia! 
conditions, as far as can be; the rapidity of tlie suffusion 
shows tlie terrible nature of his injury. The whole motot 
«rea seems affected. The suffusion of the brain will increaM 
quickly, so we must trephine at once or it may be too late." 
As he was speaking there was a soft tapping at the door. 1 
went over and opened it and found in the corridor without, 
Arthur and Quincey in pajamas and slippers: the fonner 
spoke ;— 

"I heard your man call up Dr. Van Helsing and tell hiffl 
of an accident. So I woke Quincey or rather called for him 
as he was not asleep. Things are moving too quickly and 
too strangely for sound sleep for any of us these times. I've 
been thinking that to-morrow night will not see things ai 
they have been. We'll have to look back — and forward a 
little more than we have done. May we come in ?" I nod- 
ded, and held the door open till they had entered ; then I 
closed it again. When Quincey saw the attitude and state 
of the patient, and noted the horrible pool on the floor, be 
(aid softly : — 

"Mv God ! what has happened to him ? Poor, poor devill* 
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I told him briefly, and added that we expected he would re- 
cover consciousness after the operation — for a short time 
at all events, He went at once and sat down on the edge 
of the bed, with Godalming beside him; we all watciied in 
patience. 

"We shall wait," said Van Helsing, "just long enough to 
ifix the best spot for trephining, so tlrat we may most quickly 
Bnd perfectly remove the blood clot ; for it is evident that the 
laeraorrhage is increasing." 

The minutes during which we waited passed with fearful 
ilowness. I had a horrible sinking in my heart, and iumi 
Van Helsing's face I gathered that he felt some fear or ap- 
irehension as to what was to come. I dreaded the words 
t Renfield might speak. I was positively afraid to think; 
(Ut the conviction of what was coming was on me, as I have 
«ad of men who have heard the death-watch. The poet 
nan's breathing came in uncertain gasps. Each instant he 
seemed as though he would open his eyes and speak ; but 
Ihen would follow a prolonged stertorous breath, and he 
' would relapse into a more fixed insensiliility. Inured as I 
-was to sick beds and death, this suspense grew, and grew 
■ apon me. I could almost hear the beating of my own heart ; 
.»nd the blood surging through my temples sounded like 
blows from a hammer. The silence finally became agonising. 
I looked at my companions, one after another, and saw from 
ihcir flushed faces and damp brows that they were enduring 
■qual torture. There was a nervous suspense over us all, as 
hough overhead some dread bell would peal out powerfully 
ivhen we should least expect it. 

At last there came a time when it was evident that the pa- 
' snt was sinking fast ; he might die at any moment. I looked 
3 at the Professor and caught his eyes fixed on mine. His 
ice was sternly set as he spoke : — 

"There is no time to lose. His words may be worth many 
ives ; I have been thinking so, as I stood here. It may be 
here is a soul at stake! We shall operate just above the 

Without another word he made the operation. For a fei* 1 

moments the breathing continued to be stertorous. Then 

re came a breath so prolonged that it seemed as though it 

id tear open his chest. Suddenly his eyes opened, and 

mc fixed in a wild, helpless stare. This was continued 

Jew moments; then it softened into a glad surprise, anA 
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from the lips came a sigh of relief. He moved convulsivd) 
and as he did so, said : — 

"I'll be quiet, Doctor. Tell them to take off the strait' 
waistcoat. 1 have had a terrible dream, and it has left me h 
weak that I cannot move. What's wrong with my face? it 
feels all swollen, and it smarts dreadfully, ' He tried to turn 
his head ; but even with the effort his eyes seemed to grow 
glassy again, so I gently put it back. Then Van Helsing 
said in a quiet grave tone :— 

"Tell us your dream, Mr. Renfield." As he heard the 
voice his face brightened through its mutilation, and he 
said: — 

"That is Dr. Van Helsing. How good it is of you to be 
here. Give me some water, my lips are dry ; and I shall try 
to tell you. I dreamed" — he stopped and seemed fainting. [ 
called quietly to Quincey — "The brandy — it is in my study— 
qoick r He flew and returned with a glass, the decanter of 
brandy and a carafe of water. We moistened the parched 
Wps, and the patient quickJy revived. It seemed, however, 
that his poor injured brain had been working in the interval, 
for, when he was quite conscious, he looked at me piercinglj 
with an agonised confusion which I shall never forget, and 
said: — 

"I must not deceive myself ; it was no dream, but all a 
grim reality." Then his eyes roved round the room; M 
they caught sight of the two figures sitting patiently on the 
edge of the bed he went on : — 

"H I were not sure already, I would know from them." 
For an instant his eyes closed — not with pain or sleep but 
voluntarily, as though he were bringing all his faculties to 
bear; when he opened them he said, hurriedly, and with 
more energy than he had yet displayed : — 

"Quick, Doctor, quick. I am dying! I feel that I have 
but a few minutes; and then I must go back to death — or 
worse 1 Wet my lips with brandy again. I have something 
that I must say before I die; or before my poor crushed 
brain dies anyhow. Thank you ! It was that night after you 
left me, when I implored you to let me go away. I couldn't 
speak then, for I felt my tongue was tied ; but I was as sane 
then, except in that way, as I am now. I was in an agoov 
of despair for a long time after you left me ; it seemed hours. 
Then there came a sudden peace to me. My brain seemed 
to become <wol again, and I realised where I was, I ' 
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'fte dogs bark behind our house, but not where He was I" 

As he spoke Van Helsiiig's eyes never blinked, but his hand 
came out and met mine and gripped it hard. He did not, 
however, betray himself ; he nodded slightly and said : "Go 
" in a low voice. Renfield proceeded : — 
He camj up to the window in the mist, as I had seen him 
>ften before; but he was solid then— not a ghost, and his 
^es were fierce like a man's when angry. He was laughing 
■itli his red mouth ; the sharp white teeth glinted in the 
loonlight when he turned to look back over the belt of 
'ees, to where the dogs were barking. I wouldn't ask him 
) come in at first, though I knew he wanted to — just as he 
ad wanted all along. Then he began promising me things 
-not in words but by doing them." He was interrupted 
>y a word from the Professor ; — 
"How?" I 

"By making them happen; just as he used to send in the ] 
lies when the sun was shining. Great big fat ones with 1 
* el and sapphire on their wings; and big moths, in the 
_ht, with skull and cross-bones on their backs." Van Hel- 
ing nodded to him as be whispered to me unconsciously: — 
"The Acherantia Ailetropos of the Sphinges — what yoii 
dl the 'Death's-head Moth ?' " The patient went on with- 
it stopping. 

"Then he began to whisper: 'Rats, rats, rats! Hundreds, 
lousands, millions of them, and every one a life; and dogs 
( eat them, and cats too. All lives ! all red blood, with 
'ears of life in it ; and rot merely buzzing flies !' I laughed 
t him, for I wanted to see what he could do. Then the dogs 
owled, away beyond the dark trees in His house. He beck- 
ned me to the window. I got up and looked out, and He 
lised his hands, and seemed to call out without using any 
'ords. A dark mass spread over the grass, coming on like 
le shape of a flame of fire ; and then He moved the mist to 
le right and left, and I could see that there were thousands 
[ rats with their eyes blazing red — like His, only smaller. 
le held up his hand, and they all stopped; and I thought 
He seemed to be saying: 'All these lives will I give yon, ay, 
and many more and greater, through countless ages, if you 
ill fall down and worship me !' And then a red cloud, hke 
le colour of blood, seemed to close over my eyes ; and be- 
>re I knew what I was doing, I found myself opening the 
ksh and saying to Him : 'Come in. Lord and Mas'tw^ t^» 
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rats were all ^one, but He slid into flie 
sash, though it was only open an inch wide — just as the 
Moon herself has often come in through the tiniest ciack 
and has stood before nie in ail her size and splendour." 

His voice was weaker, so I moistened his lips with the 
brandy again, and he continued ; but it seemed as though his 
memory had gone on working in the interval for his story 
was further advanced. I was about to call him back to the 
point, but Van Helsing whispered to me: "Let him go on. 
bo not interrupt him ; he cannot go back, and may-be could 
not proceed at all if once he lost the thread of his thougfat" 
He proceeded : — 

"All day I waited to hear from him, but he did not send 
me anything, not even a blow-tly, and when the moon got up 
I was pretty angrj- with him. When he slid in through the 
window, though it was shut, and did not even knock, I got 
nBd wiUi him. He sneered at me. and his white face kxiked 
out of the mist «-ith his red eyes gleaming, and he went oo 
as though he owned the whole place, and I was no one. He 
didn't even smell the same as he went by me. I couldn't 
hold him. I thought that, somehow, Mrs. Harker bad come 
into tfie room." 

The two men sittii^ on the bed stood up and came ova 
standti^ behind him so that he cou]d not see them, but where 
they could hear better. Tbcy were both silent, but the Pro- 
fesstn' started and qm\-ered ; his face, however, grew grim- 
ner and sterner stiH. Renfield wait on without notidog:— 

"When Mrs, Harker fame in to see me this afterooon dK 
wasn't the same ; it was like tea after the teapot had been 
watend." Here we all moved, but no one said a word; he 
wtnt oo: — 

"I didn't know that she was here till she spoke ; and she 
didn't kxik the same. I don't care ior the pale people; I 
like than with lots of bkxxl io them, and hers had all seemed 
to have nm cot. I <tidn't tfahd: of it at the time : but when 
ibe went awar I bcgaa to think, and it made me mad to know 
that He bad Men taking tbe Hie out of ber." I could fed 
Uitt the rest qtiivered, as I did : btrt we r^xoained otherwise 
Wffl. "So wmn He came to-oight I was ready for Him. I 
ttw the mist sttaliiie tn, and I grabbed it tightl I bad beard 
iMt rnkdnien have u— i uua l stm^th; and as I knew 1 was 
t VMdman — U tines a aqtfcowr — ^I resohrcd to use my power. 
iVk incl He fek it toc^ tar He had to come out ot the vust m 
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struggle with me. I held light ; and I thought I was going 
to win, for I didn't mean Him to take any more of her Hfe, 
till I saw His eyes. They burned into me, and my strength 
became like water. He slipped through it, and when I tried 
to cling to Him, He raised me up and fiung me down. There 
was a red cloud hefore me, and a noise like thunder, and the 
mist seemed to steal away under the door." His voice was 
becoming fainter and his breath more stertorous. Van Hel- 
sing stood up instinctively. 

"We know the worst now," he said. "He is here, and we 
know his purpose. It may not be too late. Let us be armed 
—the same as we were the other night, hut lose no time; 
.there is not an instant to spare." There was no need to put 
>V)ur fear, nay our conviction, into words — we shared them 
Tin common. We all hurried and took from our rooms the 
,«ame things that we had when we entered the Count's house. 
The Professor had his ready, and as we met in the corridor 
■lie pointed to them significantly as he said : — 

"They never leave me ; and diey shall not till this unhappy 
4msiness is over. Be wise also, my friends. It is no com- 
ijnon enemy that we deal with, Alas! alas! that that dear 
.Madam Mina should suffer!" He stopped; his voice was 
Jireaking, and I do not know if rage or terror predominated 
In my own heart. 

Outside the Harkcr's door we paused. Art and QuJncey 
held back, and the latter said : — 

"Should we disturb her?" 

"We must," said Van Helsing grimly. "If the door be 4 
locked, I shall break it in." I 

"May it not frighten her terribly? It is unusual to break I 
into a lady's room!" Van Helsing said solemnly. ] 

"You are always right; but this is life and death. All J 
chambers are alike to the doctor; and even were they not 1 
they are all as one to me to-night. Friend John, when 1 1 
turn the handle, if the door does not open, do you put your I 
shoulder down and shove ; and you too, my friends. Now 1" 

He turned the handle as he spoke, but the door did not 
yield. We threw ourselves against it; with a crash it burst 
open, and we almost fell headlong into the room. The Pro- 
fessor did actually fall, and I saw across him as he gathered 
himself up from hands and knees. What I saw appalled me. 
1 felt my hair r^se like bristles on the back of my neck, and 
my heart seemed to stand still. 
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The moonlight was so bright that throu^ the thick ydW 
blind the room was Hght enough to see. On the l>ed besidfl 
the window lay Jonathan Harker, his face flusheci and 
breathing heavily as though in a stupor. Kneeling on the 
near edge of the bed facing outwards was the white-clad fig- 
ure of his wife. By her side stood a tall, thin man, clad in 
black. His face was turned from us, but the instant we saw 
we all recognised the Count — in every way, even to the scai 
on his forehead. With his left hand he held both Mrs. Mar- 
ker's hands, keeping them away with her arms at full ten- 
sion ; his right hand gripped her by the back of the neck, 
forcing her face down on his bosom. Her white nightdress 
was smeared with blood, and a thin stream trickled down 
the man's bare breast which was shown by his torn-open 
dress. The attitude of the two had a terrible resemblanc! 
to a child forcing a kitten's nose into a saucer of milk to 
compel it to drink. As we burst into the room, the Count 
turned his face, and the hellish look that I had heard dfr 
scribed seemed to leap into it. His eyes flamed red with dev- 
ilish passion; the great nostrils of the white aquiline nose 
opened wide and quivered at the edge ; and the white sharp 
teeth, behind the full lips of the blood- dripping moutli, 
champed together like those of a wild beast. With a wrendi, 
which threw his victim back upon the bed as though hurled 
from a height, he turned and sprang at us. But by this time 
the Professor had gained his feet, and was holding toward! 
him the envelope which contained the Sacred Wafer. The 
Count suddenly stopped, just as poor Lucy had done on!- 
side the tomb, and cowered back. Further and further baci 
he cowered, as we, lifting our crucifixes, advanced- The 
moonlight suddenly failed, as a great black cloud sailed 
across the sky ; and when the gaslight sprang up undef 
Quincey's match, we saw nothing but a faint vapour. Thi^ 
as we looked,' trailed under the door, which with the reeoii 
from its bursting open, had swung back to its old position. 
Van Helsing, Art, and I moved forward to Mrs. Harkef, 
who by this time had drawn her breath and with it hid 
given a scream so wild, so ear-piercing, so despairing that it 
seems to me now that it will ring in my ears till my dying 
day. For a few seconds she lay in her helpless attitude aiH 
disarray. Her face was ghastly, with a pallor which wU 
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W her eyes were mad with terror. Then she put before her face 
her poor crushed hands, which bore on their whiteness the 
led mark of the Count's terrible grip, and from behind them 
came a low "desolate wail which made the terrible scream 
seem only the quick expression of an endless grief. Van 
Helsing stepped forward and drew the coverlet gently over 
her body, whilst Art, after looking at her face for an in- 
stant despairingly, ran out of the room. Van Helsing whis- 
pered to me; — 

"Jonathan is in a stupor such as we know the Vampire 
can produce. We can do nothing with poor Madam Mina 
for a few moments till she recovers herself; I must wake 
him 1" He dipped the end of a towel in cold water and with 
it began to fiick him on the face, his wife all the while hold- 
ing her face between her hands and sobbing in a way that 
was heart-breaking to hear. I raised the blind, and looked 
out of the window. There was much moonshine ; and as I 
looked I could see Quincey Morris run across the lawn and 
Tiide himself in the shadow of a great yew tree. It puzzled 
me to think why he was doing this ; but at the instant I heard 
Elarker's quick exclamation as he woke to partial conscious- 
jess, and turned to the bed. On his face, as there might well 
>e, was a look of wild amazement. He seemed dazed for a 
few seconds, and then full consciousness seemed to burst 
Dpon him all at once, and he started up. His wife was. 
troused by the quick movement, and turned to him with het 
rms stretched out, as though to embrace him ; instantly, 
rfjwever, she drew them in again, and putting her elbows 
jgether, held her hands before her face, and shuddered till 
he bed beneath her shook. 

"In God's name what does this mean?" Marker cried out, I 

Dr. Seward, Dr. Van Helsing, what is it? What has hap- ] 

lened? What is wrong? Mina, dear, what is it? What 

loes that blood mean ? My God, my God ! has it come to 

bis I" and, raising himself to his knees, he beat his hands 

rildly together. "Good God help us! help her! oh, help 

lerl" With a quick movement he jumped from bed, and 

legan to pull on his clothes, — all the man in him awake at 

he need for instant exertion. "What has happened ? Tell 

L e all about it?" he cried without pausing. "Dr. Van Hel- 

^M 'ffi y<^" 'ove Mina, I know. Oh, do something to save her. 

^H cannot have gone too far yet. Guard her while I look for 

^M it" His wife, through her terror and horror and distress, 
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saw some sure danger to him : instantly _ 
grief, she seized hold of him and cried out: — 

■'No! no! Jonathan, you must not leave me. I have suf* 
fered enough to-night, God knows, without the liread of hii 
harming you. You must stay with me. Stay with these 
friends who will watch over you!" Her expression became 
frantic as she spoke ; and, be yielding to her, she puUed him 
down sitting on the bed side, and clung to him fiercely. 

Van Helsing and I tried to calm them both. The Pro- 
fessor held up his little golden crucifix, and said with won* 
derful calmness : — 

"Do not fear, my dear. We are here; and whilst this a 
close to you no foul thing can approach. You are safe for 
to-night ; and we must be calm and take counsel together." 
She shuddered and was silent, holding down her head on hef 
husband's breast. When she raised it, his white night-robe 
was stained with blood where her lips had touched, and 
where the thin open wound in her neck had sent forth drops. 
The instant sfie saw it she drew back, with a low wail, and 
whispered, amidst choking sobs: — 

"Unclean, unclean! I must touch him or kiss him 00 
more. Oh, that it should be that it is I who am now his 
worst enemy, and whom he may have most cause to fear." 
To this he spoke out resolutely : — 

"Nonsense, Mina. It is a shame to me to hear such S 
word. I would not hear it of you ; and I shall not hear it 
from you. May God judge me by my deserts, and panisli 
me with more bitter suffering than even this hour, if by any 
act or will of mine anything ever come between us I' He 
put out his arms and folded her to his breast ; and for a while 
she lay there sobbing. He looked at us over her bowed 
head, with eyes that blinked damply above his quivering nos- 
trils ; his mouth was set as steel. After a while her sou be- 
came less frequent and more faint, and then he said to me, 
speaking with a studied calmness which I felt tried his ncm 
ous power to the utmost : — 

"And now. Dr. Seward, tell me all about it. Too wdl 1 
know the broad fact ; tell me all that has been." I told bini 
exactly what had happened, and hi, listened with seeming 
impassiveness ; but his nostrils twitc'-id and his eyes blattd 
as I told how the ruthless hands of the Count had held his 
wife in that terrible and horrid position, with her mouth ta 
the open wound in his breast. It interested me, even at thj' 
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ihoment, to see, that, whilst the face of white set passioh 
worked convulsively over the bowed head, the hands ten- 
derly and lovingly stroked the ruffled hair. Just as I had 
finished, Quincey and Godalming knocked at the door. They 
entered in obedience to our summons. Van Helsing looked 
at me questioningly. I understood him to mean if we were 
to take advantage of their coming to divert if possible the 
thoughts of the unhappy husband and wife from each othef 
and from themselves ; so on nodding acquiescence to him he 
asked them what they had seen or done. To which Lord 
'Godalming answered : — 

"I could not see him anywhere in the passage, or in any 
f our rooms. I looked in the study but, though he had been 

ere, he had gone. He had, however ' He stopped 

iddenly looking at the poor drooping figure on the bed. 
in Helsing said gravely : — 

"Go on friend Arthur. We want here no more conceal- 
Our hope now is in knowing all. Tell freely I" So 
t went on : — 

"He had been there, and though it could only have been 
r a few seconds, he made rare hay of the place. All the 
Wuscript had been burned, and the blue flames were flick- 
ing amongst the white ashes ; the cylinders of your phono* 
raph too were thrown on the fire, and the wax had helped 
ie flames." Here I interrupted. "Thank God there is the 
her copy in the safe !" His face lit for a moment, but fell 
[ain as he went on ; "I ran down stairs then, but could see 
t sign of him. I looked into Renfield's room; but there 

ts no trace there except !" Again he paused. "Go 

I," said Harker hoarsely ; so he bowed his head and mois- 
ning his lips with his tongue, added : "except that the poor 
Uow is dead." Mrs. Harker raised her head, looking from 
le to the other of us she said solemnly : — 
"God's will be donel" I could not but feel that Art was 
ping hack something : but, as I took it that it was with a 
irpose, I said nothing. Van Helsing turned to Morris and 
ked:— 

'"And you, friend Quincey, have you any to tell ?" 
*A little," he answered. "It may be much eventually, but 
present I can't say. I thought it well to know if possible 
bere the Count would go when be left the house. I did 
t see him ; but I saw a bat rise from Renfield's window, 
f 8ao westward. I exoected to see him in some shaoe go 
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back to Carfax ; but he evidently sought some other lair. 

y/ili not be back to-night ; for the sky is reddening in the 
east, and tlie dawn is close. We must work to-morrow 1" 

He said the latter words through his shut teetli- For a 
space of perhaps a couple of minutes there was silence, and 
I could fancy that I could hear die sound of our hearts beat- 
ing; then Van Helsing said, placing his hand very tenderlj 
on Mrs. Marker's head: — 

"And now. Madam Mina — poor, dear, dear Madam Mim 
^lell us exactly what happened. God knows that I do not 
want that you be pained ; but it is need that we know aU, F« 
now more than ever has all work to be done quick and shaiy, 
and in deadly earnest. The day is close to us that must end 
all, if it may be so; and now is the chance that we may live 
and learn." 

The poor, dear lady shivered, and I could see the tension 
of her nerves as she clasped her husband closer to her and 
bent her head lower and lower still on his breast. Then she 
raised her head proudly, and heid out one band to Van Hel- 
sing who took it in his, and, after stooping and kissing il 
reverently, held it fast. The other hand was locked in that 
of her husband, who held his other arm thrown round her 
protectingly. After a pause in which she was evidently or- 
dering her thoughts, she began : — 

"I look the sleeping draught which you had so kindly 
given me, but for a long time it did not act. I seemed to bfr 
come more wakeful, and myriads of horrible fancies b^an 
to crowd in upon my mind — all of them connected with 
death, and vampires; with blood, and pa'n, and trouble." 
Her husband involuntaritv groaned as she turned to him aoJ 
said lovingly: " Do not fret dear. You must be brave and 
strong, and help me through the horrible task. If you only 
knew what an effort it is to me to tell of this fearful tiling 
at all, you would understand how much I need your help. 
Well, I saw I must try to help the medicine to its work with 
my will, if it was to do me any good, so I resolutely set my- 
self to sleep. Sure enough sleep must soon have come to me, 
for I remember no more. Jonathan coming in had not 
waked me, for he lay by my side when next I remember. 
There was in the room the same thin white mist tliat I had 
before noticed. But I forget now if you know of this; yoa 
will find it in my diary which I shall show you later. I 
ftit the same vacue terror which had come to me befofft 
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Sc same sense of some presence. I turned to wake 
Jonathan, but found that he slept so soundly that it seemed 
as if it was he who had taken the sleeping draught, and not I. 
1 tried, but I could not wake him. This caused me a great 
Eear, and 1 looked around terrified. Then indeed, my heart 
lank within me: beside the bed, as if he had stepped out of 
he mist — or rather as if the mist had turned into his figure, 
'or it had entirely disappeared — stood a tall, thin man, all in 
»]ack. I knew him at once from the description of the 
Ithers. The waxen face ; the high aquiline nose, on which 
he light fell in a thin white line ; the parted red lips, with the 
liarp white teeth showing between ; and the red eyes that I 
ad seemed to see in the sunset on the windows of St. Mary's 
Ihurch at Whitby, I knew, too, the red scar on his forehead 
'here Jonathan had struck him. For an instant my heart 
:ood still, and I would have screamed out, only that I was 
aralysed. In the pause he spoke in a sort of keen, cutting, 
'hisper, pointing as he spoke to Jonathan : — 
" 'Silence ! If you make a sound I shall take him and dash 
tis brains out before your very eyes.' I was appalled and 
ras too bewildered to do or say anything. With a mocking 
nile, he placed one hand upon my shoulder and, holding 
le tight, bared my throat with the other, saying as he did 
) ; 'First, a little refreshment to reward my exertions. You 
lay as well be quiet ; it is not the first time, or the second, 
lat your veins have appeased my thirst 1' I was bewildered, 
id, strangely enough, I did not want to hinder him. I sup- 
3se it is a part of the horrible curse that such is, when his 
mch is on his victim. And oh, my God, my God, pity me ! 
[e placed his reeking lips upon my throat!" Her husband 
roaned again. She clasped his hand harder, and looked at 
im pityingly, as if he were the injured one, and went on:^ 
"I felt my strength fading away, and I was in a half 
voon. How long this horrible thing lasted I know not ; but 
seemed that a long time must have passed before he took 
is foul, awful, sneering mouth away. I saw it drip with 
le fresh blood 1" The remembrance seemed for a while to 
rerpower her, and she drooped and would have sunk down 
It for her husband's sustaining arm. With a great effort 
le recovered herself and went on :~ 

"Then he spoke to me mockingly, 'And so you, like the 
others, would play your brains against mine. You would 
kdp these men to hunt ok and frustrate me in mv desle;;L<^'> 
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You know now, and they know in part already, and wll 
know in full before long, what it is to cross my path. Thej 
should have kept their energies for use doser to homt 
Whilst they played wits against me — against me who com- 
manded nations, and intrigued for them, and fought for 
them, hundreds of years before they were liorn — I was couu- 
temiining them. And you, their best beloved one, arc now 
to tav, flesh of my flesh ; blood of my blood ; kin of my kin; 
my bountiful wine-press for a while ; and shall be later rai 
my companion and my helper. You shall be avtaiged in 
turn ; for not one of them but shall minister to your needs. 
Biit as yet you are to be punished for what you have done. 
You have aided in thwarting me ; now you shall come to mj 
call. When my brain says "Come I" to you, you shall cros! 
land or sea to do my bidding; and to that end this!' With 
that he pulled open his shirt, and with his long sharp nails 
opened a vein in his breast. When the blood began to spurt 
out, he took my bands in one of his, holding them tirfit, ind 
with the other seized my neck and pressed my moum to the 
wound, so that I must either suffocate or swallow some of 
the — Oh my God I my God I what have I done ? What have 
I done to deserve such a fate, I who have tried to walk il 
meekness and righteousness all my days, God pity met 
Look down on a poor soul in worse than mortal peri] ; and in 
mercy pity those to whom she is dear!" Then she began 
to rub her lips as though to cleanse them from pollution. 

As she was telling her terrible story, the eastern sky be- 
gan to quicken, and everything became more and more clear. 
Harker was still and quiet; but over his face, as the awful 
narrative went on, came a grey look which deepened and 
deepened in the morning liglit, till when the first red streak 
of the coming dawn shot up, the ffesh stood darkly out 
against the whitening hair. 

We have arranged that one of us is to stay within call ot 
the unhappy pair till we can meet together and arrange about 
taking action. 

Of this I am sure: the sun rises to-day on no more BOt 
erable bouse in all the great round of its daily course. 



CHAPTER XXn 

/ JONATHAN barker's JOURNAL 

B October. — As I must do something or go mad, I wriW ' 
iiS diary. It is now six o'clock, and we are to meet in the 
May in half an hour and take something to eat ; for Dr. Van 
[easing and Dr. Seward are agreed that if we do not eat we 
Camiot work our best. Our best will be, God knows, re- 
'fluir^d to-day. I must keep writing at every chance, for I 
^dare dOt stop to think. All, big and Httle, must go down; 
terhaps at the end the little things may teach us most. The 
eachihg, big or little, couid not have landed Mina or roe 
nywhcre worse than we are to-day. However, we must 
rust arid hope. Poor Mina told me just now, with the tears 
'tinning down her dear cheeks, that it is in trouble and trial 
hat our faith is tested — that we must keep on trusting ; and 
Eiat God will aid us up to the end. The end 1 oh my Godl 
rhat end ? .... To work I To work ! 

When Dr. Van Helsing and Dr. Seward had come back 
rom seeing poor Renfield, we went gravely into what was to 
»e done. First, Dr. Seward told us that when he and Dr. 
/"an Helsing had gone down to the room below they had 
bund Renfield lying on the floor, all in a heap. His face 
ras all bruised and crushed in, and the bones of the neck 
itere broken. 

Dr. Seward asked the attendant who was on duty in the 
assage if he had heard anything. He said that he had been 
atting down — he confessed to half dozing — when he heard 
oud voices in the room, and then Renfield had called out 
oudly several times, "God ! God ! God 1" After that there 
was a sound of falling, and when he entered the room he 
found him lying on the floor, face down, just as the doctors 
lad seen him. Van Helsing asked if he had heard "voices'* 
a "a voice," and he said he could not say ; that at first it had 
leemed to him as if there were two, but as there was no one 
a the room it could have been only one. He could swear to 
t, if required, that the word "God" was spoken by the 
latient. Dr. Seward said to us, when we were' alone, that hii J 
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did not wish to go into the matter; the question of an I 
quest had to be considered, and it would never do to J 
forward ihe truth, as no one would believe it. As it wi 
he diought that on the attendant's evidence he could give 
certificate of death by misadventure in falling from bed. 
case the coroner should demand it, there would be a fortil 
inquest, necessarily to the sanie result. 

When the question began to be discussed as to what shoi 
be our next step, the very first thing we decided was ti 
Mina should be in full confidence ; that nothing of any 
— no matter how painful — should be kept from her. 
herself agreed as to its wisdom, and it was pitiful to see 
so brave and yet so sorrowful, and in such a depth of dei 
"There must be no concealment," she said, "Alas I wej 
had too much already. And besides there is nothing, 
the world that can give me more pain than I have '" 
endured — than I suffer now ! Whatever may hai 
must be of new hope or of new courage to me 1" v 
sing was, looking at her fixedly as she spoke, and sr; 
denly but quietly : — 

"But dear Madam Mina are you not afraid ; not ^^^ 
self, but for others from yourself, after what has bq^i^^. 
Her face grew set in its lines, but her eyes shons wiul"( 
devotion of a martyr as she answered: — 

"Ah no ! for my mind is made up I" „ 

"To what ?" he asked gently, whilst we were all v:iy sW 
for each in our own way we had a sort of vagiie idea of w™ 
she meant. Her answer came with direct simplicity- 1 
though she were simply stating a fact : — 

"Because if I find in myself— and I shall watch keenly w 
it — a sign of harm to any that I love, I shall die !" 

"You would not kill yourself?" he asked, hoarsely- , 

"I would ; if there were no friend who loved m^ ™ 
would save me such a pain, and so desperate an effort I' ^ SB 
looked at him meaningly as she spoke. He was sito^ 
down ; but now he rose and came dose to her and pot " 
hand on her head as he said solemnly : ^ 

"My child, there is such an one if it were for yourgWl 
For myself I could hold it in my account with God tc 
sucli an euthanasia for you, even at this moment if ft 
best. Nay, were it safe ! But my child — " for J 
he seemed choked, anA a. ^^\. ^kJo t-asfe iu huijf 
gviped it down and -vietA. on-.— 
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en are here some who would stand between you and 
I You must not die. You must not die by any hand ; 
Mt of all by your own. Until the other, who has 
tyour sweet life, is true dead you must not die ; for if 
till with the quick Un-Dead, your death would make 
fen as he is. No, you must live ! You must struggle 
Sve to live, though death would seem a boon unspeak- 
[You must fight Death himself, though he come to you 
j or in joy ; by the day, or the night ; in safety or in 
; On your living soul I charge you that you do not die 
fcior think of death — till this great evil be past." The 
^r grew white as death, and shook and shivered, as I 
Ben a quicksand shake and shiver at the incoming of 
te. We were all silent ; we could do nothing. At 
■she grew more calm and turning to him said, sweetly, 
■1 so sorrowfully, as she held out her hand : — 
ffomise you, my dear friend, that if God will let me 
■ shall strive to do so; till, if it may be in His good 
his horror may have passed away from me." She was 
jd and brave that we all felt that our hearts were 
tbened to work and endure for her, and we began to 
S what we were to do. I told her that she was lo have 
! papers in the safe, and all the papers or diaries and 
g[raphs we might hereafter use ; and was to keep th^ 

as she had done before. She was pleased with the 
ct of anything to do^if "pleased" could be used in 
iion with so grim an interest. 

isual Van Helsing had thought ahead of everyone else, 
as prepared with an exact ordering of our work. 
,s perhaps well" he said "that at our meeting after our 
( Carfax we decided not to do anything with the earth- 
that lay there. Had we done so, the Count must have 
d our purpose, and would doubtless have taken 
res in advance to frustrate such an effort with regard 
Whers ; but now he does not know our intentions. Nay 
In all probability, he does not know that such a power 
to us as can sterilise his lairSj so that he cannot use 
|S of old. We are now so much further advanced in 
jpwiedge as to their disposition, that, when we have 
" jd the house in Piccadilly, we may track the very last 

i To-day, then, is ours ; and in it rests our hope. The 
« on our sorrow this morning ^\i.Mi?> -a?, \i\ \\s. 
■ ^roi^t, that monster mu*«fi*iva,^\iaS^ , 
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ever fonn be now has. He is txahaed within the 'J-*''"'™ 
of his earthly envelope. He cannot locU into thin air nor &■ 
aiipear througfa cracks or chinks or crannies. If lu p 
through a door-way, he must open the door like a moftiL 
And so we have this day to hunt out all his lairs and steriliK 
them. So we shall, if we have not yet catch him and destn; 
him, drive him to hay in some place where the catching ami 
the destroying shall be. in time, sure." Here I started 19 
for I could not contain myself at the thought thai the minata 
and seconds so preciously laden with Muia's life and tu^p** 
ness were flying from us, since whilst we talked acdtm w» 
impossible. But Van Helsing held up his hand waniiai^> 
"Nay, friend Jonathan," he said, "in this, the quickesl 
home is the longest way, so ^-our proverb say. We shall ' 
and act with desperate quick, when the time has o 
think, in all probable the key of the situatiGa is in 
in Piccadilly. The Count may have many houses 
has bought. Of them be will have deeds of purchascC 
and oilier things. He will have paper that he write 
will have bis hook of cheques. There are many bekx^inp 
that he must have somewhere ; why not in this place so afr 
tral, so quiet, where he come and go by the front or the loA 
at all hcffir, when in the very vast of the traffic there is no* 
to notice We shall go there and search that house; ani 
when we learn what it holds, then we do what our frieni 
Arthur gtll, in his phrases of hunt 'sti^ the earths' and so iR 
run down our old fox — so? is it notr" 

"Then let us cckdc at once." I cried, "we are wastii^ to 
precious, predous time !'* The Professor did not mov^ W 
simply said : — 

"And bow are we to get into that house in Piccadilly?" 

"Any way !" I cried. "We shall break in if need be. 

"And TOur police; where will they be, and what will th^ 
«ay?" 

I was staggered ; but I knew that if he wished to delav b* 
had a good reason for it. So I said, as quietly as I coulo^' 

"Don't wait more than need be ; yx>u know, I am sure, wbit 
torture I am in." 

"Ah, my child, that I do; and indeed there is no wish of 
me to add to your anguish. But jost think, what can we do, 
until all the world be at movenient. Then will come our tiotf. 
I have thought and thought, and it seems to me that tM 
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iplest way is the best of all. Now we wish to get into tha 
, ise, but we have no key ; is it not so ?" 1 nodded. 
"Now suppose that you were, in truth, the owner of that 
,se, and could not still get it ; and think there was to you 
conscience of the housebreaker, what would you do?" 
"I should get a respectable locksmith, and set him to work 
"pick the lock for me." 

'And your police, they would interfere, would they not?" ' 
'Oh, nol not if they knew the man was properly em- ] 
ved," 

Then," he looked at me keenly as he spoke, "all tliat is 

doubt is the conscience of the employer, and the belief of 

ir policemen as to whether or no that employer has a good 

science or a bad one. Your police must indeed be zealous 

n and clever — oh so clever! — in reading the heart, that 

!y trouble themselves in such matter. No, no, my friend 

lathan, you go take the lock off a hundred empty house 

this your London, or of any city in the world; and if you 

it as such things are rightly done, and at the time such 

igs are rightly done, no one will interfere. I have read of 

^ mtleman who owned a so fine house in your London, and 

len he went for months of summer to Switzerland and lock 

his house, some burglar came and broke window at back 

id got in. Then he went and made open the shutters in 

it and walk out and in through the door, before the very 

) of the police. Then he have an auction in that house, 

advertise it, and put up big notice ; and when the day 

le he sell off by a great auctioneer all the goods of that 

:r man who own them. Then he go to a builder, and he 

him that house, making an agreement that he pull it 

'n and take all away within a certain time. And your po- 

and other authority help him all they can. And when 

owner come back from his holiday in Switzerland he 

only an empty hole where his house had been. This was 

done en rigie; and in our work we shall be en rigle too. 

shall not go so early that the policemen who have then 

; to think of, shall deem it strange ; but we shall go after 

o'clock, when there are many about, and when such 

igs would be done were we indeed owners of the house." 

could not but see how nght he was and the ternme 

ipair of Mina's face became relaxed a thought ; there 

Be in such good counsel. Van Helsing went on : — 

rWben once within that house we may find more dues 
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any rate some of us can remain there whilst the rest find 
other places where there be more earth-boxes — at Bermcmil' 
sey and Mile End." 

Lord Godalming stood up. "I can be of some use here,' 
he said. "I shall wire to my people to have horses and w 
riages where they will be most convenient." 

"Look here, old fellow," said Morris, "it is a capital idea 
to have all ready in case we want to go horsebacking ; bm 
don't you think that one of your snappy carriages with its 
heraldic adornments in a byway of Walworth or Mile End 
would attract too much attention for our purposes ? It seems 
to me that we ought to take cabs when we go south or eaa; 
and even leave thera somewhere near the neighborhood we 
are going to." 

"Friend Quincey is right I" said the Professor. "His head 
is what you call in plane with the horizon. It is a difficuh 
thing that we go to do, and we do not want no peoples to 
watch us if so it may." 

Mina took a growing interest in everything and I wM 
rejoiced to see that the exigency of affairs was helping her to 
forget for a time the terrible experience of the night. She 
was very, very pale — almost ghastly, and so thin thai 
her lips were drawn away, showing her teeth in somewhal ot 
prominence. I did not mention this last, lest it should giw 
her needless pain ; but it made my blood run cold in my veins 
to think of what had occurred with poor Lucy when the 
Count had sucked her blood. As yet there was no sign of 
the teeth growing sharper; but the time as yet was short, and 
there was time for fear. 

When we came to the discussion of the sequence of out 
efforts and of the disposition of our forces, there were new 
sources of doubt. It was finally agreed that before starting 
for Piccadilly we should destroy the Count's lair close at 
hand. In case he should find it out too soon, we should thus 
be still ahead of him in our work of destruction ; and his 
presence in his purely material shape, and at his weakest 
might give us some new clue. 

As to the disposal of forces, it was su^^ested by the Pro- 
fessor that, after our vis.t to Carfax, we should all enter the 
house in Piccadilly : that the two doctors and I should re- 
main there, whilst Lord Godalming and Quincey found the 
lairs at Walworth and Mile End and destroyed them. It wai 
possible, if not likely, the Professor urged, that the Court 
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gilt app^r in Piccadilly during the day, and that if so we 
ght be able to cope with him then and there. At any 
e might be able to follow him in force. To this plan 
Itrenuously objected, and so far as my going was con- 
tied, for I said that I intended to stay and protect Mina. 
bought that my mind was made up on the subject; but 
ina would not listen to my objection. She said that there 
ght be some law matter in which I could be useful; that 
longst the Count's papers might be some clue which I 
jld understand out of my experience in Transylvania ; and 
lt, as it was, all the strength we could muster was required 
cope with the Count's extraordinary power. I had to give 

for Mina's resolution was fixed ; she said that it was the 
t hope for her that we should all work together. "As for 

" she said, "I have no fear. Things have been as bad as 
^' can be ; and whatever may happen must have in it some 
ment of hope or comfort. Go, my husband ! God can, if 
t wishes it, guard me as well alone as with any one pres- 
i." So I started up crying out : "Then in God's name let 

come at once, for we are losing time. The Count may 
me to Piccadilly earlier than we think." 
"Not so !" said Van Helsing, holding up his hand, 
"But why?" I asked, 
"Do you forget," he said, with actually a smile, "that last 

ht he banqueted heavily, and will sleep late?" 

3id I forget! shall I ever — can I ever! Can any of us 
H" forget that terrible scene ! Mina struggled hard to keep 
r brave countenance ; but the pain overmastered her and 
f put her hands before her face, and shuddered whilst she 
fined. Van Helsing had not intended to recall her fright- 
; experience. He had simply lost sight of her and her part 
ithe affair in his intellecUial effort. When it struck him 
lat he said, he was horrified at his thoughtlessness and 
ed to comfort her. "Oh, Madam Mina," he said, "dear, 
ir Madam Mina, alas ! that I of all who so reverence you 
ould have said anything so forgetful. These stupid old 
I of mine and this stupid old head do not deserve so ; but 
1 will forget it, will you not ?" He bent low beside her as 

spoke; she took his hand, and looking at him through 
r tears, said hoarsely : — 
"No, I shall not forget, for it is well that I remember: and 

h it I have so much in memory of you that is sweet, that I 

e it all together. Now, you must all be g.Qm% ■sxfxi 
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Breakfast is re&dy, and we must all eat that we 
strong." 

Breakfast was a strange meal to us all. We tried to be 
cheerful and encourage each other, and Mina was the bri^- 
est and most cheerful of us. When it was over. Van Hel^ 
stood up and said : — 

"Now, my dear friends, we go forth to our terrible enter- 
prise. Are we all armed, as we were on that night when first 
we visited our enemy's lair ; armed against ghostly as well » 
carnal attack?" We all assured him, "Then it is well. Now 
Madam Mtna, you are in any case quite safe here until tlie 

sunset; and before then we shall return — if We shall 

return! But before we go let me see you armed against 
personal attack. I have myself, since you came down, pre- 
pared your chamber by the placing of things of which w* 
know, so that He may not enter. Now let me ^ard yourself. 
On your forehead 1 touch this piece of Sacred Wafer in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and " 

There was a fearful scream which almost froze our heans 
to hear. As he had placed the Wafer on Mina's forehead, it 
had seared it — had burned into the flesh as though it had 
been a piece of white-hot metal. My poor darling's brain had 
told her the significance of the fact as quickly as her nerves 
received the pain of it ; and the two so overwhelmed her that 
her overwrought nature had its voice in that dreadful 
scream. But the words to her tliought came quickly ; the 
echo of the scream had not ceased to ring on the air when 
there came the reaction, and she sank on her knees on the 
floor in an agony of abasement. Pulling her beautiful haif 
over her face, as the leper of old his mantle, she wailed 
out: — 

"Unclean ! Unclean ! Even the Almighty shuns my pol- 
luted flesh 1 I must bear this mark of sliame upon my (ore- 
head until the Judgment Day." They all paused, I had 
thrown myself beside her in an agony of helpless grief, and 
putting my arms around held her tight. For a few minutea 
our sorrowful hearts beat together, whilst the friends arouaij 
OS turned away their eyes tliat ran tears silently. Then Vm 
Helsing turned and said gravely ; so gravely that I could nrt 
help feeling that he was in some way inspired, and was slat- 
ing things outside himself : — 

"It may be that you may have to bear that mark til! Cod 
■If see fit, as "He moaV ?.M.Tt\v shall, on the Jui' """ 
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Day, to redress all wrongs of the earth and of His children 
that He has placed thereon. And oh, Madam Mina, my dear, 
my dear, may we who love you be there to see, when that 
red scar, the sign of God's knowledge of what has been, shall 
)ass away and leave your forehead as pure as the heart we 
aiow. For so surely as we live, that scar shall pass away 
when God sees right to lift the burden that is hard upon u^ 
Till dien we bear our Cross, as His Son did in obedience to 
His Will. It may be that we are chosen instruments of His 
^nood pleasure, and that we ascend to His bidding as that 
©ther through stripes and shame; through tears and blood; 
through doubts and fears, and all that makes the difference 
">etween God and man." 

There was hope in his words, and comfort ; and they made 
or resignation. Mina and I both felt so, and simultaneously 
we each took one of the old man's hands and bent over and 
dssed it. Then without a word we all knelt down together, 
ind, all holding hands, swore to be true to each other. We 
nen pledged ourselves to raise the veil of sorrow from the 
head of her whom, each in his own way, we loved ; and we 
►rayed for help and guidance in the terrible task which lay 
lefore us. 

It was then time to start. So I said farewell to Mina, a 
parting which neither of us shall forget to our dying day; 
md we set out. 

To one thing I have made up my mind : if we find out that 

"Una must be a vampire in the end, then she shall not go into 

'lat unknown and terrible land alone. I suppose it is thua 

lat in old times one vampire meant many; just as their 

ideous bodies could only rest in sacred earth, so the holiest 

>ve was the recruiting sergeant for their ghastly ranks. 

We entered Carfax without trouble and found al! things 

t same as on the first occasion. It was hard to believe 

t amongst so prosaic surroundings of neglect and dust 

i decay there was any ground for such fear as already we 

" K. Had not our minds been made up, and had there POt 

t terrible memories to spur us on. we could hardly have 

c«eded with our task. We found no papers, or any sign 

tisc in the house; and in the old chapel the great boxes 

>fc«d just as we had seen them la'Jt, Dr. Van Helsing said 

^tas solemnly as we stood before them : — 

■And now, my friends, we have a duty hevc^o 4o. '^^ 

~'t.tt9riiise this eaith, so sacred oi hoVv iD«saQft\£&. ^Cq^'^ea 
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has brought from a far distant land for such fell use. Hi 

has chosen this earth because it has been holy. Thus w« 
defeat him with his own weapon, for we make it more Mi 
still. It was sanctified to such use of man, now we saiictiij 
it to God." As he spoke he took from his bag a screw- 
driver and a wrench, and very soon the top of one of iht 
cases was thrown open. The earth smelled musty and close; 
but we did nol somehow seem to mind, for our attention wis 
concentrated on the Professor. Taking from his box a piece 
of the Sacred Wafer he laid it reverently on the earth, and 
then shutting down the lid began to screw it home, we aiding 
him as he worked. 

One by one we treated in the same way each of the great 
boxes, and left them as we had found them to all appearance; 
but in each was a portion of the Host. 

When we closed the door behind us, the Professor saM 
solemnly : — 

"So much is already done. If it may be that with all Ae 
others we can be so successful, then the sunset of this ewfr 
ing may shine on Madam Mina's forehead all white as ivo^ 
and with no stain I" 

As we passed across the lawn on our way to the station to 
catch our train we could see the front of the asylum. I 
looked eagerly, and in the window of my own room saw 
Mina. I waved my hand to her, and nodded to tell that oni 
work there was successfully accomplished. She nodded in 
reply to show that she understood. The last I saw, she wai 
waving her hand in farewell. It was with a heavy heart thai 
we sought the station and just caught the train, which wai 
steaming in as we reached the platform. 

I have written this in the train. 

Piccadilly, 12:30 o'clock. — Just before we reached Fen- 
church Street Lord Godalming said to me : — 

"Quincey and I will find a locksmith. You had better not 
come with us in case there should be any difficulty ; for under 
the circumstances it wouldn't seem so bad for us to bre^ 
into an empty house. But you are a solicitor and the Incor- 
porated Law Society might tell you that you should have 
known better." I demurred as to my not sharing any danger 
even of odium, but he went on : "Besides, it will attract less 
attenffon if there are nol too toitin o\ m.^. '^■s ^\tW will make 
it all right with the tocVsmMV, a.-n4. ■wX'fe. Mt^ v^\unoaa.<a^ 
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»y ccsne along. You had better go with Jack and the 
Professor and stay in the Green Park, somewhere in sight of 
'he house; and when you see the door opened and the smith 
las gone away, do you all come across. We shall be on the 
"»ok out for you, and shall let you in." 

"The advice is good!" said Van Helsing, so we said no 
nore. Godalming and Morris hurried off in a cab, we fol- 
owing in another. At the corner of Arlington Street our 
KMitingent got out and strolled into the Green Park. My 
heart beat as I saw the house on which so much of our hope 
Vas centered, looming up grim and silent in its deserted con- 
dition amongst its more lively and spruce- looking neigh- 
'lours. We sat down on a bench within good view, and be- 
pn to smoke cigars so as to attract as little attention as pos- 
ible. The minutes seemed to pass with leaden feet as we 
Iraited for the coming of the others. 

At length we saw a four-wheeler drive up. Out of it, in 
leisurely fashion, got Lord Godalming and Morris ; and 
bwn from the box descended a thick-set working man with 
is rush-woven basket of tools. Morris paid the cabman, 
fho touched his hat and drove away. Together the two 
"xnded the steps, and Lord Godalming pointed out what he 
inted done. The workman took off his coat leisurely and 
ing it on one of the spikes of the rail, saying something to 
K policeman who jnst then sauntered along. The policeman 
|odded acquiescence, and the man kneeling down placed his 
pg beside him. After searching through it, he took out a 
Wection of tools which lie produced to lay beside him in 
fderly fashion. Then he stood up, looked into the key- 
pie, blew into it, and, turning to his employers, made some 
Nnark. Lord GiDdalming smiled, and the man lifted a good 
fce<a bunch of keys; selecting one of them, he began to 
^l>e the lock, as if feeling his way with it. After fumbling 
^-it for a bit he tried a second, and then a third. All at 
: the door opened under a slight push from him, and he 
the two others entered the hall. We sat still; my own 
ar burnt furiously, but Van Helsing's went cold alto- 
pHer. We waited patiently as we saw the workman come 
■ and bring in his bag. Then be held the door partly open, 
^^lying it with his knees, whilst he fitted a key to the lock. 
■lis he finaiSy handed to Lord Godalming, who took out his 
'■ and gave him something. The man touched his ha^ i 
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took his bag, put on his coat aad departol; not a aoel tack 
the slightest notice of the wliole transaction. 

When the man liad fairly gone, we three crossed the street 
and knocked at the door, it was immediately opened hj 
Quincey Morris, beside whom stood Lord Godalming hght- 
ing a cigar. 

"The place smells so vilely," said the latter as we came in. 
It did indeed smell vilely — like the old cliapel at Carfax— aod 
with our previous experience it was plain to us that tbe 
Coiuit had been using the place pretty freely. We moved to 
explore the house, all keeping together in case of attack; for 
we knew we had a strong and wily enemy to deal with, and 
as yet we did not know whether Uie Count might not be in 
the house. In the dining-room, which lay at the back of the 
hall, we found eight boxes of earth. Eight boxes only out 
of the nine which we sought ! Our work was not over, and 
would never be until we should have found the missing box. 
First we opened the shutters of t!ie window whicli looked 
out across a narrow stone-flagged yard at the blank face of i 
stable, pointed to look hke the front of a miniature house. 
There were no windows in it, so we were not afraid of being 
overlooked. We did not lose any time in examining the 
chests. With the tools which we had brought with us we 
opened them, one by one, and treated them as we had treated 
those others in the old chapel. It was evident to us that the 
Count was not at present in the house, and we proceeded to 
search for any of his effects. 

After a cursory glance at the rest of the rooms, from 
basement to attic, we came to the conclusion tliat the dining- 
room contained any effects which might belong to the Count; 
and so we proceeded to minutely examine them. They lay 
in a sort of orderly disorder on the great dining-room table. 
There were title deeds of the Piccadilly house in a great 
bundle ; deeds of the purchase of the houses at Mile End and 
Eermondsey; notepaper, envelopes, and pens and ink. All 
were covered up in thin wrapping paper to keep them from 
the dust. There were also a clothes brush, a brush and 
comb, and a jug and basin — the latter containing dirty water 
which was reddened as if with blood. Last of all was 8 
little heap of keys of all sorts and sizes, probably those be- 
longing to the other houses. When we had examined tht( 
ia.st find, Lord GodaVmm^ at^i Ci'OTcvc*.-^ "^wiivi, •aJ^i^r ac- 
■oirate notes o£ the -janous a4.4iea^,es o^ •i\ft''wa\iaRi\a.<sfc 
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East and the South, took with them the keys in a g^eat 
bunchy and set out to destroy the boxes in these places. The 
rest of us are, with what patience we can, waiting their re- 
turn — or the coming of the Count* 



CHAPTER XXm 

DR. Seward's diary 

3 October. — ^The time seemed terribly long whilst i 
waiting for the coming of Godalming and Quincey Moim 
The Professor tried to keep our minds active by using then 
all the time. I could see his beneficent purpose, by the side 
glances which he threw from time to time at Harker, "tbt 
poor fellow is overwhelmed in a misery that is appalling to 
see. Last night he was a frank, happy-looking man, with 
strong, youthful face, full of energy, and with dark brown 
hair. To-day he is a drawn, haggard old man, whose white 
hair matches well with the hollow burning eyes and grief- 
written lines of his face. His energy is still intact ; in fact, he 
is like a living flame. This may yet be his salvation, for, if 
all go well, it will tide him over the despairing perioil; he 
will then, in a kind of way, wake again to the realities of life. 
Poor fellow, I thought my own trouble was bad enough, but 

his 1 The Professor knows this well enough, and is 

doing his best to keep his mind active. What he has been 
saying was, under the circumstances, of absorbing interest 
So well as I can remember, here it is : — 

"I have studied, over and over again since they came into 
my hands, all the papers relating to this monster; and the 
more I have studied, the greater seems the necessity to 
utterly stamp him out. All through there are signs of his 
advance ; not only of his power, but of his knowledge of it 
As I learned from the researches of my friend Arminius tpf 
Buda-Pesth, he was in life a most wonderful man. Soldier, 
statesman, and alchemist — which latter was the highest de- 
velopment of the science-knowledge of his time. He had 3 
mighty brain, a learning beyond compare, and a heart that 
knew no fear and no remorse. He dared even to attend &t 
Scholomance, and there was no branch of knowledge of his 
time that he did not essay. Well, in him the brain powers 
survived the physical death : though it would seem that mem- 
ory was not all complete. In some faculties of mind he hai. 
been, and is, only a chUd-, but he is growing, and i ''^ 
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things that were childish at the first are now of man's 
stature. He is experimenting, and doing it well; and if it 
had not been that we have crossed his path he would be yet— 
he may be yet if we fail — the father or furtherer of a new 
order of beings, whose road must lead through Death, not 
t.ife." 

Harker groaned and said, "And this is all arrayed against 
my darling ! But how is he experimenting? The knowledge 
may help us to defeat him !" 

"He has all along, since his coming, been trying his 
power, slowly but surely ; that big child-brain of his is work- 
ing. Well for us, it is, as yet, a child-brain; for had he 
dared, at the first, to attempt certain things he would long 
igo have been beyond our power. However, he means to 
succeed, and a man who has centuries before him can afford 
X> wait and to go slow. Festina lente'm&y well be his motto." 
"I fail to understand," said Harker wearily. "Oh, do be 
nore plain to me ! Perhaps grief and trouble are dulling my 
brain." The Professor laid his hand tenderly on his shoulder 
Eis he spoke : — 

"Ah, my child, I will be plain. Do you not see how, of 
late, this monster has been creeping into knowledge experi- 
Enentally. How he has been making use of the zoophagous 
patient to effect his entry into friend John's home ; for your 
vampire, though in all afterwards he can come when and 
liow he will, must at the first make entry only when asked 
thereto by an inmate. But these are not his most important 
Btperiments. Do we not see how at the first all these so 
rreat boxes were moved by others. He knew not then but 
iat must be so. But al! the time that so great child-brain of 
his was growing, and he began to consider whether he 
might not himself move the box. So he began to help ; and 
then, when he found that this be all-right, he try to move 
them all alone. And so he progress, and he scatter these 

L graves of him ; and none but he know where they are hidden. 

. He may have intend to bury them deep in the ground. So 
hat he only use them in the night, or at such time as he can 
Jiange his form, they do him equal well ; and none may 
310W these are his hiding place! But, my child, do not 
.Itapair; this knowledge come to him just too late! Already 
ill of his lairs but one be sterilise as for him ; and before the 
mset this shall be so. Then he have no place where he 
e and hide. I delayed this motumg t\vat wi ■««. vkv ' ' 
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be sure. Is there not more at stake for us than 
Then why we not be even more careful than him ? By my 
clock it is one hour, and already, if all be well, friend Arthur 
and Qoincey are on their way to us. To-day is our day, and 
we must go sure, if slow, and lose no chance. See ! there are 
five uf us when those absent ones return." 

Whilst he was speaking we were startled by a knock at the 
hall door, the double postman's knock of the telegraph boy. 
We all moved out to the hall with one impulse, and Van 
Helsing, holding up his hand to us to keep silence, stepped 
to the door and opened it. The boy handed in a despatch, 
The Professor closed the door again and, after looking at tiie 
direction, opened it and read aloud. 

"Look out for D. He has just now, 12.45, come from 
Carfax hurriedly and hastened towards the South. He seems 
to be going the round and may want to see you ; Mina." 

There was a pause, broken by Jonathan Marker's voice:— 

"Now, God be thanked, we shall soon meet !" Van Helsing 
turned to him quickly and said : — 

"God will act in His own way and thne. Do not fear, and 
<io not rejoice as yet ; for what we wish for at the moment 
may be our undoings." 

"I care for nothmg now," he answered hotly, "except to 
wipe out this brute from the face of creation. I would sell 
my soul to do it!" 

"Oh hush, hush, my child I" said Van Helsing. "God does 
not purchase souls in this wise; and the Oe^'il, tbot^ he 
may purchase, does not keep faith. But God is n)erdfnl and 

ast, and knows vour pain and your devotion to that desr 
wiun Mtna, "fhink you, how her pain would be dotdiialt 
4tA she but hear your wild words. Do not fear any of as. 
Ir are all de\-oted to this cause, and to-day shall see the end. 
The time is coming for action ; to-day this Vampire is Kmit 
to the powers of man. and till sunset be may not cliaiR 
It win take him time to asrWc here — see, it is twen^ lODi- 
utes past one — and there are yet some times before he can 
hither come, be he net'er so qmck. Wliat we must hope for 
is that my Lord Arthur and Quincey arrive first." 

Aboot iotf an hour after ve had received Ikfrs. Haifat'l 
tekgram, there came a quiet, resolute knodc at ifae hall door. 
It was jost an ordroan- knock, sodi as is given bomly if 
jhonsands of gentkoKn. bat it oade the n^fessor's heatr 
«k1 noDe beat loodh-. We knked at each odKr. 
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gether moved out into the hall ; we each held ready to use 
our various armaments — the spiritual in the left hand, the 
mortal in the right. Van Helsing pulled back the latch, and, 
holding the door half open, stood back, having both hands 
ready for action. The gladness of our hearts must have 
shown upon our faces when on the step, close to the door, wff 
saw Lord Godalming and Quincey Morris. They cam* 
quickly in and closed the door behind them, the former say 
ing, as they moved along the hall : — 

"It is all right. We found both places; six boxes in each* 
and we destroyed them all !" 

"Destroyed?" asked the Professor. 

'Tor him!" We were silent for a minute, and then 
Quincey said: — 

"There's nothing to do but to wait here. If, however, he 
doesn't turn up by five o'clock, we must start off; for it won't 
do to leave Mrs, Marker alone after sunset." 

"He will be here before long now," said Van Helsing, who 

bad been consulting his pocket-book. "Nolo bene, in ^ 

Madam's telegram he went south from Carfax, that mean*., 

he went to cross the river, and he could only do so at slack 

I of tide, which should be something before one o'clock. That 

r he went south has a meaning for us. He is as yel only 

} Auspicious ; and he went from Carfax first to the place where 

Llie would suspect interference least. You must have been 

"It Bermondsey only a short time before htm. That he is not 

lere already shows that be went to Mile End next. This 

ok him some time; for he would then have to be carried 

r the river in some way. Believe me, my friends, we shall 

foot have long to wait now. We should have ready some 

gm of attack, so that we may throw away no chance. Hush, 
ere is no time now. Have all your arms I Be ready!" He 
1 held up a warning hand as he spoke, for we all could hear 
[ % key softly inserted in the lock of the hall door. 
L I could not but admire, even at such a moment, the way in 
L^Whtch a dominant spirit asserted itself. In all our hunting 
parties and adventures in different partsof the world, Quincejf: 
hforris had always been the one to arrange the plan of ac 
Ion, and Arthur and I had been accustomed to obey him im- 
jBcitly. Now, the old habit seemed to be -enewed instinct- 
irely. With a swift glance around the room, he at once laid 
'mt oifr plan of attack, and. without speaking a word, with a 
~ Mute, placed us each in position. Van Helsing, HatteeaJ 
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aad I were jost behind the door, so that whea it i 
the Professor coald guard ic whilst we two stefpt 

tbe incomer and the door. Godalmiiig beltmd asd {_ 

in fnxn stood joat out at s^t nadjr to move in mxA irf'tti . 
window. We waited in a s aspaae . Aat nadc tbe seamtt 
pass with wghtnoTK slowness.. The slow, careful stqs owe 
alone; tbe baQ; tbe Cooot was eridcntlj' prepared bK ant 



surprise — at kast be feared it. 
aaddenlr « 
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suddenly with a single botmd be leaped into Ae ih^ 
wiinii^ a way past us be&>fe asr of ns oxdd raise a hHl 
to stay faiin. There was aomcriBiy sd pantbcr-IDDe n Ae 
m ovement — "*■*—*•■ -g so 'n'"™'*". that ^ seemed to sots 
OS an b«n Oc shock (rf bis amag. Tbe first te xl was 
^^ufcer. wbos. widi a qakk moivcmeflc. threw htmseii bdaff 
leaifing^inlo tberoatn in tbe&vnt o(tbe hoose. At 
t saw OS, a horriUe sort of sobH passed aver his faB^ 
' e ^e~teeth loi^ aad p oi rted ; but the evil snfle 
9 a cold stare of Eon-like disdain. Bm 
I as, with a ong^ impulse, weal 
_t was a pi^ that we had not sdOM 
■used pfan of »**^'*. for evoi at tbe "*ni"^«»* I 
what wc were lo do. X Ad not myself hnov 
rietlBi weapons wooldaraflns anything. Haihcr 
Kant to try the matter, ior he bad ready his gnat 
^and made a ficsce aad sadden cntat him. The 
.; only the tfiahofical quickness of the 
B^L A amjuud less and the trencib 
le lad sfeonethraai^ Us heart. As k was, the pomt 
t tte doA of his aaC, MakHg a wide gap whence a 
tnd a sti^BB oC gold fcfi out. The ex- 
s taa t was so hefeii. tfett for a monwBt 
I ior HaAer. thoaefa 1 saw ^im throw the terrible 
DSagaia fear aaooer Snsbe. lastmctiTeh I umivcb 
il vtt a pwau ct i w . - MipalB^ hi Ming the Crbdfix anil 
f left^aafl. I SA a i^Jij power Sr akng my 
I k was wtfboat svprise I bw that tbe monster 
Ic W&ae a sia^hr ■untat made spontzneousljr 
e of «. It waidi be a^iiii iTil to describe the 
a of hate aad laAcd aifigaitT— of ai^er and bell- 
t ot«r Ae Goaot's face. His waxeo 
e giiua'A «< Jhwi >r the ccanast of his — 
' t Twl sor «a A« ivvtaai sliowed oo the 
The aext 
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dnuous dive he swept under Harker's arm, ere his blow 
could fall, and, gjasping a handful of the money from the 
floor, dashed across the room, threw himself at the window. 
Amid the crash and glitter of the falling glass, he tumbled 
into the flagged area below. Through the sound of the 
shivering glass I could hear the "ting" of the gold, as some 
of the sovereigns fell on the flagging. 

We ran over and saw hira spring unhurt from the ground. 
He, rushing up the steps, crossed the flagged yard, and 
pushed open the stable door. There he turned and spoke 
to us :— 

"You think to baffle me, you with your pale faces all 

in a row, like sheep in a butcher's. You shall be sorry yet, 
each one of you ! You think you have left me without a 
place to rest; but I have more. My revenge is just begun! 
I spread it over centuries, and time is on my side. Your 
girls that you all love are mine already; and throu^ them 
you and others shall yet be mine — my creatures, to do my 
bidding and to be my jackals when I want to feed. Bahl" 
With a contemptuous sneer, he passed quickly through the 
door, and we heard the rusty bolt creak as he fastened it be- 
hind him. A door beyond opened and shut. The first of 
Us to speak was the Professor, as, realising the difficulty of 
iollowing him through the stable, we moved toward the 
ball. 

"We have learnt something — much I Notwithstanding his 
^ave words, he fears us ; he fear time, he fear want ! For if 
>t, why he hurry so? His very tone betray him, or my ears 
. *ceive. Why take that money ? You follow quick. You 
ire hunters of wild beast, and imderstand it so. For me, 1 
lie sure that nothing here may be of use to him, if so that 
^^j return." As he spoke he put the money remaining into 
lis pocket ; took the title-deeds in the bundle as Harker had 
sft them:-.fand swept the remaining things into the open 
fireplace, where he set fire to them with a match. 

Godalming and Morris had rushed out into the yard, and 
Harker had lowered himself from the window to follow the 
Count. He had, however, bolted the stable door ; and by 
the time they had forced it open there was no sign of him. 
^^an Helsing and I tried to make inquiry at the back of the 
ouse ; but the mews was deserted and no one had seen him 
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We men were all in tears now. There was no renstilg 
ttem, and we wept openly. She wept, too, to see that ha 
sweeter counsels had prevailed. Her husband flung himstll 
on his knees beside her, and putting his arms round her, hid 
his face in the folds of her dress. Van Helsing beckoned to 
us and we stole out of the room, leaving the two loving 
hearts alone with their God. 

Before they retired the Professor fixed up the room 
against any coming of the Vampire, and assured Mrs. Har- 
ker that she might rest in peace. She tried to school herself 
i.o the belief, and, manifestly for her husband's sake, tried 
to seem content. It was a brave struggle ; and was, I think 
jnd believe, not without its reward. Van Helsing had placed 
at hand a bell which either of them was to sound in casa 
of any emergency. When they had retired, Quincey, Go- 
dalming, and I arranged that we should sit up, dividing the 
night between us, and watch over the safety of the poor 
stricken lady. The first watch falls to Quincey, so the rest 
of us shall be off to bed as soon as we pan. Godalming has 
already turned in, for his is the second watdi. Now that mj 
work is done I, too, shall go to bed. 

Jonathan Marker's Journal, 

3 — 4 October, dose to midnight. — I thought yesterday 
would never end. There was over me a yearning for sleep* 
in some sort of blind belief that to wake would be to find 
things changed, and that any change must now be for the 
better. Before we parted, we discussed what our next step 
was to be, but we could arrive at no result. All we knew 
was that one earth-box remained, and that the Count alone 
knew where it was. If he chooses to lie hidden, he may 
baffle us for years; and in the meantime! — the thought is 
too horrible, I dare not think of it even now. This I know: 
that if ever there was a woman who was all perfection, thai 
one is my poor wronged darling. I love her a thousand 
times more for her sweet pity of last night, a pity that made 
my own hate of the monster seem despicable. Surely God 
will not permit the world to be the poorer by the loss of 
such a creature. This is hope to me. We are all drifting 
reefwards now, and faith is our only anchor. Thank God! 
Mina is sleeping, and s\ee,^\t\^ VvfeoviV ixiiaL-ms. I fear what 
her dreams migVit \ie V\\te, m"i>^ sm*^ Vctt^sJ*. ■roKo-sswtt.'a 
ground them in. SVie Vvas uc^ Vi«i so t:^.. Vv^Wwsj 
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ig, since the sunset. Then, for a while, there came over hef 
face a repose which was like spring after the blasts of 
March. I thought at the time that it was the softness of the 
led sunset on her face, but somehow now I think it has a 
deeper meaning. I am not sleepy myself, though I am 
weary — weary to death. However, I must try to sleep ; for 
there is to-morrow to think of, and there is no rest for mc 
until .... I 

^^^ Later. — I must have fallen asleep, for I was awaked by 
Mina, who was sitting up in bed, with a startled look on her 
face. I could see easily, for we did not leave the room in 
darkness; she had placed a warning hand over my mouth, 
ind now she whispered in my ear : — 

"Hush I there is someone in the corridor 1" I got up softly, 
md, crossing the room, gently opened the door. 

Just outside, stretched on a mattress, lay Mr, Morris, wide 
awake. He raised a warning hand for silence as he whis- 
pered to me : — 

"Hush I go back to bed ; it is all right. One of us will bt 
■ here all night. We don't mean to take any chances 1" 

His look and gesture forbade discussion, so I came back 
and told Mina. She sighed and positively a shadow of a 
smile stole over her poor, pale face as she put her armi 
round me and said softly: — 

"Oil, thank God for good brave men t" With a sigh she 
lank back again to sleep. I write this now as I am noC 
ileepy, though I must try again. 

4 October, morning. — Once again during the night I was 
wakened by Mina. This time we had all had a good sleep, 
or the grey of the coming dawn was making the windowi 
irto sharp oblongs, and the gas flame was like a speck ratlm 
ban a disc of light. She said to me hurriedly: — 1 

"Go, call the Professor. I want to see him at once," I 

"Why?" Tasked. 

"I have an idea. I suppose it must have come in the night, 
■id matured without my knowing it. He must hypno- 
e me before the dawn, and then I shall be able to speak. 
quick, dearest ; the time is getting close." I went to the 
T. Dr. Seward was resting on the mattress, and, seeing 
i, he sprang to his feet. 

anything wrone?" he asked, in alarm. 
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"No," I replied ; "but Mina wants to set Dr. Van Hdsti^ 
at once." 

"I will go," he said, and hurried into the Professor's room. 

In two or three minutes later Van Hdsing was in the room 
in his dressing-gown, and Mr. Morris and Lord Godakning 
were with Dr. beward at the door asking questions. When 
the Professor saw Mina a smile — a positive smile ousted the 
anxiety of his face ; he rubbed his hands as he said : — 

"Oh, my dear Madam Mina, this is indeed a change. See! 
£riend Jonathan, we have got our dear Madam Mina, as of 
old, back to us to-day!" Then turning to her, he said, cheer- 
fully: "And what am I do for you? For at this hour you do 
not want me for nothings." 

"I want you to hypnotise mel" she said. "Do it before 
the dawn, for I feel that then I can speak, and speak freely, 
Be quick, for the time is short 1" Without a word he mo- 
tioned her to sit up in bed. 

Looking fixedly at her, he commenced to make passes id 
front of her, from over the top of her head downward, wi^ 
each hand in turn. Mina gazed at him fixedly for a few 
minutes, during which my own heart beat like a trip ham- 
mer, for I felt that some crisis was at hand. Gradually het 
eyes closed, and she sat, stock still ; only by the gentle heav- 
ing of her bosom could one know that she was alive. The 
Professor made a few more passes and then stopped, and I 
could see that his forehead was covered with great beads of 
perspiration. Mina opened her eyes; but she did not seem 
the same woman. There was a far-away look in her eyes, 
and her voice had a sad dreaminess which was new to me, 
Raising his hand to impose silence, the Professor motioned 
to me to bring the others in. They came on tip-toe, dosing 
the door behind them, and stood at the foot of the bed, loot- 
ing on. Mina appeared not to see them. The stillness wii 
broken by Van Helsing's voice speaking in a low level tone 
which would not break the current of her thoughts: — 

"Where are you?" The answer came in a neutral way:— 

"I do not know. Sleep has no place It can call its own," 
For several minutes there was silence. Mina sat rigid, am! 
the Professor stood staring at her fixedly; the rest of u 
hardly dared to breathe. The room was growing lighter; 
without taking his eyes from Mina's face, Dr. Van HeUing 
motioned me to pull up the blind. T did so, and the dsv 
JMmed just upon vis. A. red streak shot up, and a rosy " 
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to diffuse itself through the room. On the instant 
the Professor spoke again : — 

"Where are you now?" The answer came dreamily, but 
with intention; it were as though she were interpreting 
something. I have heard her use the same tone when read* 
ing her shorthand notes, 

"I do not know. It is all strange to mel" 
"What do you see?" 
"I can see nothing; it is all dark." 

"What do you hear?" I could detect the strain in the 
Professor's patient voice. 

"The lapping of water. It is gurgling by, and little waves 
leap. I can hear them on the outside." 

"Then you are on a ship?" We all looked at each other, 
'ing to glean something each from the other. We were 
:raid to think. The answer came quick :— 
"Oh, yes 1" 

"What else do you hear?" 

"The sound of men stamping overhead as they run about 
There is the creaking of a chain, and the loud tinkle as the 
^eck of the capstan falls into the rachet." 
"What are you doing?" 

I am still — oh, so still. It is like death!" The voice 
tded away into a deep breath as of one sleeping, and tha 
len eyes closed again. 

By this time the sun had risen, and we were all in the full 
Jight of day. Dr. Van Helsing placed his hands on Mina's 
ahoulders, and laid her head down softly on her pillow. She 
lay like a sleeping child for a few moments, and then, with 
long sigh, awoke and stared in wonder to see us all around 
ST. "Have I been talking in my sleep?" was all she said. 
_ihe seemed, however, to kiiow the situation without telling; 
ilCiough she was eager to know what she had told. The Prc^- 
'* issor repeated the conversation, and she said ; — 

"Then there is not a moment to lose: it may not be yet 
late !" Mr. Morris and Lord Godalming started for the 
»r but the Professor's calm voice called them back ; — ■ 
"Stay, my friends. That ship wherever it was, was weigh- 
anchor whilst she spoke. There are many ships weigh- 
anchor at the moment in your so great Port of London. 
iich of them is it that you seek? God be thanked that we 
once again a clue, though whither it may lead us wfl 
oot We have been blind somewhat ; blind after tb^ 
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manner of men, since when we can look back we see what wt 
might have seen looking forward if we had been able to see 
what we might have seen 1 Alas 1 but that sentence is i 
puddle; is it not? We can know now what was in the 
Count's mind when he seiie that money, though Jonathan's 
so fierce knife put him in the danger that even he dread. He 
meant escape. Hear me, ESCAPE 1 He saw that with but 
one earth-box left, and a pack of men following like dogi 
after a fox, this London was no place for him. He have 
take his last earth-box on board a ship, and he leave the 
land. He think to escape, but no ! we follow him. Tally Hoi 
as friend Arthur would say when he put on his red Irockl 
Our old fox is wily ; oh ! so wily and we must follow with 
wile. I too am wily and I think his mind in a little while. 
In meantime we may rest and in peace, for there are 
waters between us which he do not want to pass, and whidi 
he could not if he would — unless the ship were to touch the 
land, and then only at full or slack tide. See, and the sun 
is just rose, and all day to sunset is to us. Let us take bath, 
and dress, and have breakfast which we all need, and which 
we can eat comfortably since he be not in the same land with 
us." Mina looked at him appealingly as she asked: — 

"But why need we seek him further, when he is gone awxf 
from us?" He took her hand and patted it as he replicdr— 

"Ask me nothings as yet. Wlien we have breakfast, then 
I answer all questions." He would say no more, and we 
separated to dress. 

After breakfast Mina repeated her question. He looked at 
faer gravely for a minute and then said sorrowfully: — 

"Because my dear, dear Madam Mina, now more than 
ever must we find him even if we have to follow him to the 
jaws of Hell !" She grew paler as she asked faintly : — 

"Why?" 

"Because," he answered solemnly, "he can live for centu- 
ries, and you are but mortal woman. Time is now to be 
dreaded — since once he put that mark upon your throat." 

I was just in time to catch her as she fell forward io ■ 
faint. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

u Seward's phonograph diary, spoken by van i 

ais to Jonathan Harker. 

You are to stay witli your dear Madam Mina. We shall 

fo to make our search — if I can call it so, for it is not search 

But knowing, and we seek confirmation only. But do you 

Stay and take care of her to-day. This is your hest and most 

holiest ofRce. This day nothing can find him here. Let nif.-. 

tell you that so you will know what we four know already,. 

[or I Iiave tell them. He, our enemy, have gone away; he- 

ive gone hack to his Castle in Transylvania, I know it so 

well, as if a great hand of fire wrote it on the wall. He liave 

prepare for this in some way, and that last earth-box was 

ready to ship somewheres. For this he took the money; fot 

this he hurry at the last, lest we catch him before the sun go 

down. It was his last hope, save that be might hide in the 

tomb that he think poor tliss Lucy, being as he thought like 

jiim, keep open to him. But there was not of time. When 

that fail he make straight for his last resource — his last 

tarthwork I might say did I wish double entente. He is 

clever, oh so clever! he know that his game here was finish ; 

and so he decide he go hack home. He find ship going by 

the route he came, and he go in iL We go off now to find 

what ship, and whither bound ; when we have discover that, 

ve come back and tell you all. Then we will comfort you 

ind poor dear Madam Mina with new hope. For it will be 

lope when you think it over: that all is not lost. This very 

■eature that we pursue, he take hundreds of years to get so 

tr as London ; and yet in one day, when we know of the 

isposal of him we drive him out. He is finite, though he is 

jwerful to do much harm and suffers not as we do. But 

■e are strong, each in our purpose; and we are all more 

rong together. Take heart afresh dear husband of Madam 

Jina. This battle is hut begun, and in the end we shall win 

—so sure as that God sits on high to watch over His chil- 

Kpn. Therefore be of much comfort till we return. 

Van Helsing 
«5 
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4 October. — When I read to Mina, Van Helsing's message 
in the phonograph, the poor girl brightened up considerably. 
Already the certainty that the Count is out of the countrj 
has given her conifort; and comfort is strength to her. For 
my own part, now that his horrible danger is not face to face 
with us, it seems almost impossible to believe in it. Even 
my own terrible experiences in Castle Dracuta seem like a 
long-forgotten dream. Here in the crisp autumn air ia tiie 
bright sunlight — 

Alas 1 how can I disbelieve ! In the midst of my thought 
my eye fell on the red scar on my poor darling's white fore- 
head. Whilst that lasts, there can be no disbelief. And 
afterwards the very memory of it will keep faith crystal 
clear. Mina and I fear to be idle, so we have been over all 
the diaries again and again. Somehow, altliough the reali^ 
seems greater each time, the pain and the fear seem less. 
There is something of a guiding purpose manifest throt^ 
out, which is comforting. Mina says that perhaps we are the 
instruments of ultimate good. It may be ! 1 shall try to 
think as she does. We have never spoken to each other yd 
of the future. It is better to wait till we see the Professor 
and the others after their investigations. 

The day is running by more quickly than I ever thought 1 
day could run for me again. It is now three o'clock. 

Mina Harker's Journal. 

5 October, 5 p.m. — Our meeting for report Present: Pro- 
fessor Van Helsing, Lord Godalming, Dr. Seward, Mr. 
Quincey Morris, Jonathan Harker, Mina Harker. 

Dr. Van Helsing described wliat steps were taken during 
the day to discover on what boat and whither bound Count 
Dracula made his escape : — 

"As I knew that he wanted to get back to Transylvania, ! 
fdt sure that he must go by the Danube mouth ; or by sxne- 
where in the Black Sea, since by that way he come. It W8i * 
dreary blank that was before us. Otnne ignottim pro 7nagiV- 
dco; and so with heavy hearts we start to find what sHi^ 
leave for the Black Sea last night. He was in sailing sh[(^ 
since Madam Mina tell of sails being set. These not so im- 
portant as to ^ in your list of the shipping in the Ti 
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rSb we go, by suggestion of Lord Godalming, to your 
-loyd's, where are note of all ships that sail, however so 
imall. There we find that only one Black- Sea-bound ship go 
Dut with the tide. She is the Czarina Catherine, and she sail 
from DooJittle's Wharf for Varna, and thence on to other 
parts and up the Danube. 'Sohl' said I, 'this is the ship 
whereon is the Count.' So off we go to Doolittle's Wharf, 
and there we find a man in an office of wood so small that 
the man look bigger than the office. From him we inquire 
of the goings of the Ccarina Catherine. He swear much, 
and he red face and loud of voice, but he good fellow all the 
•ame; and when Quincey give him something from his 
pocket which crackle as he roll it up, and put it in a so small 
ag which he have hid deep in his clothing, he still better 
fellow and humble servant to us. He come with us, and ask 
wiy men who are rough and hot ; these be better fellows 
3 when they have been no more thirsty. They say much of 
jlood and bloom and of others which I comprehend not, 
hough I guess what they mean ; but nevertheless they tell us 
"1 things which we want to know. 
"They make known to us among them, how last after- 
ion at about five o'clock comes a man so hurry. A tall man, 
lin and pale, with high nose and teeth so white, and eyes 
bat seem to be burning. That he be all in black, except 
hat he have a hat of straw which suit not him or the time. 
That he scatter his money in making quick inquiry as to 
thaX ship sails for the Black Sea and for where. Some took 
' 1 to the office and then to the ship, where he will not go 
lard but halt at shore end of gang-plank, and ask that the 
iptain come to him. The captain come, when told that he 
riU be pay well ; and though he swear much at the first he 
M-ec to term. Then the thin man go and some one tell him 
rhere horse and cart can be hired. He go there and soon he 
jme again, himself driving cart on which a great box ; this 
C himself lift down, though it take several to put it on truck 
W the ship. He give much talk to captain as to how and 
ihere his box is to be place ; but the captain like it not and 
vear at him in many tongues, and tell him that if he like 
■ can come and see where it shall be. But he say 'no ;' that 
come not yet. for that he have much to do. Whereupon 
; captain tell him that he had better be quick — with blood 
tor that his ship will leave the place — of blood — before 
^ ^um of the tide — with Wood, Then the thin man smila 
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and say that of course he must go when he think fit; butb 
will be surprise if he go quite so soon. The captain sww 
again, polyglot, and ttte tliiii man make him bow, and thaid 
him, and say that he will so far intrude on his kindness as t( 
come aboard befort; liic sailing. Final the captain, more id 
ilian ever, and in more tongues, toll him that he doesn't waUl 
,«o Frenchmen — witii bloom upon them and also with blooJ 
—in his ship — with blood on her also. And so, after asJau;' 
where there might be close at hand a shop where he miiilj 
purdiase ship forms, he departed. 

"No one knew where he went "or bloomin' well cared,' tt \ 
thc;^,«iid, for they had something else to think of — well willa 
hl(»a again ; for it soon became apparent to all that iha 
Csariita Catherine would not sail as was expected- Athinna 

began to creep up from the river, and it grew, and grew, 

n a dense fog enveloped the ship and all aroimd her. _ 
captain swore polyglot — very polyglot — polyglot with btotj 
and blood ; but he could do notliing. The water rose 
rose ; and he began to fear that he would lose the tide ^ 
gethcr. He was in no friendly mood, when just at full f" J 
Uic thin man came up the gang-plank again and asked to J 
where his box had been stowed. Then the capain i tg ' jy 
that he wished that he and his box — old and with 
bloom and blood — were in hell. But the thin man did a 
offend, and went down with the mate and saw where il^il 
place, and came up and stood awhile on deck in fog. -3 
must have come off by himself, for none notice him. Iirxf 
th*y thought not of him : for soon the fog begin I 
•way, and all was clear again. My friends of the ihinfa 
the language that w-as of bloom and blood laughed, as£ 
(old how the captain's swears exceeded even his usoal 
gk>t. and was more than ever full of pjcture&que, «* 
questioning other marirwrs who were 00 movemem 
down on the river that hotir. he found that few- . : ■'- 
swn any oi fog at alU except where it lay ro'-::i ■ i 
HowevTr. th* ^ip went out on the ebb tide : ar. -. i: 
l«s hy morning far fk>«-n the river month. She 
viKti they told us, well ocit to s«m- 

"And so my dear Madam Mina, ii is that we hare •] 
(or « time. fi?r our enemy is on the sea, with the fog 
command, on his way to 'the Danube rooalfa. To s 
t»fce* tijne. go she never so quick ; and when we s 
«n land toon quick, and we meet him tbcn. ' 
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a come on him when in the box between sunrise and sun- 
; for then he can make no struggle, and we may deal with 
n as we should. There are days for us, in which we can 
nke ready our plan. We know all about where he go ; for 
16 have seen the owner of the ship, who have shown us in- 
lices and all papers that can be. The box we seek is to be 
faded in Vama, and to be given to an agent, one Ristics 
lio will there present his credentials; and so our merchant 
Nend will have done his part. When he ask if there be any 
pong, for that so, he can telegraph and have inquiry made 
I Varna, we say 'no ;' for what is to be done is not for police 
I of the customs. It must be done by us alone and in oui 
jpn way." 

I When Dr. Van Helsing had done speaking, I asked him 
Kt he were certain that the Count had remained on board the 
ship. He replied: "We have the best proof of that: your 
own evidence, when in the hypnotic trance this morning," 
I asked him again if it were really necessary that they should ^ 
pursue the Count, for oh I I dread Jonathan leaving me, and ^| 
I know that he would surely go if the others went. He an- ^M 
swered in growing passion, at first quietly. As he went on, ^B 
however, he grew more angry and more forceful, till in the 
end we could not but see wherein was at least some of that 
personal dominance which made him so long a master' 
amongst men : — 

"Yes it is necessary — necessary — necessary I For your 
sake in the first, and then for the sake of humanity. This 
monster has done much harm already, in the narrow scope 
where he find himself, and in the short time when as yet he 
was only as a body groping his so small measure in darkness 
and not knowing. All this have I told these others ; you, my 
dear Madam Mina, will leam it in the phonogjraph of my 
friend John, or in that of your husband. I have told them 
how the measure of leaving his own barren land — barren of 
peoples — and coming to a new land where life of man teems 
till they are like the multitude of standing com, was the work 
of centuries. Were another of the Un-Dead, like him, to try 
to do what he has done, perhaps not all the centuries of the 
world that have been, or that will be, could aid him. With 
this one, all the forces of nature that are occult and deep and 
strong must have worked together in some ■«ot\iTCMi% ■«''>-'^.- 
The very place, where he have been a\ivc, \3'c\-Y)e'i.6. ^c.t; ^&. 
tftfjse cenruWes, is full of strangeness ot ftve ^toVoe^^ '^-"'^ 
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chemical world. There are deep caverns and fissures thil 
reach none know whither. There have been volcanoes, xsn 
of whose openings still send out waters of strange propCT- 
ties, and gases that kill or make to vivify. Doubtless, there 
is something magnetic or electric in some of these combina- 
tions of occult forces which work for physical life in strange 
way; and in himself were from the first some great qualities. 
In a hard and warlike lime he was celebrate that he have 
more iron nerve, more subtle brain, more braver hean, than 
any man. In him some vital princ^le have in strange way 
found their utmost ; and as his body keep strong and grow 
and thrive, so his brain grow too. All this without that dia- 
bolic aid which is surely to him ; for it have to yield to the 
powers that come from, and are, symboUc of good- And 
now this is what he is to us. He have infect you — oh forgive 
me, my dear, that I must say such ; but it is for good of yoo 
that I speak. He infect you in such wise, that even if he do 
no more, you have only to live — to live in your own oM, 
swtet way; and so in time, death, which is of man's com- 
mon lot and with God's sanction, shall make you like to him. 
This must not be ! We have sworn together that ft rausi 
not. Thus are we ministers of God's own wish; that the 
world, and men for whom His Son die, will not be given 
over to monsters, whose very existence would defame Hiin. 
He have allowed us to redeem one soul already, and we go 
out as the old knights of the Cross to redeem more. L5* 
them we shall travel towards the sunrise ; and like them, i( 
we fall, we fall in good cause." He paused and I said :— 

"But will not the Count take his rebuff wisely? Since he 
has been driven from England, will he not avoid it, as a tjgtf 
does the village from which he has been hunted ?" 

"Ahal" he said, "your simile of the tiger good, for pie. 
and I shall adopt him. Your man-eater, as they of Indis 
call the tiger who has once taste blood of the human. careiB 
more for other prey, but prowl unceasing till he get Win. 
This that we hunt from our village is a tiger, too, a nuff- 
eater, and he never cease to prowl. Nay in himself he is not 
one to retire and stay afar. In his life, his living life, he go 
over the Turkey frontier and attack his enemy on his own 
ground ; he be beaten back, but did he stay ? No ! He come 
again, and again, and again. Look at his persistence aod 
endurance. With the child-brain that was to him he bxit 
Idoi; since conceive the idea of coaung to a great city^ 
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does he do? He find out the place of all the world most of 
promise for him. Then he deliberately set himself down to 
prepare for the task. He find in patience just how is his 
strengtli, and what are his powers. He study new 
tongues. He leam new social life; new environment 
of old ways, the politic, the law, the finance, the 
science, the habit of a new land and a new peo 
pie who have come to be since he was. His glimpse that he 
nave had, whet his appetite only and enkeen his desire. Nay, 
it help him to grow as to his brain ; for it all prove to him 
bo-w right he was at the first in his surmises. He have done 
this alone; all alone! from a ruin tomb in a forgotten land. 
"What more may he not do when the greater world of thought 
as open to him. He that can smile at death, as we know him ; 
■w*\o can flourish in the midst of diseases that kill off whole 
peoples. Oh ! if such an one was to come from God, and not 
the Devil, what a force for good might he not be in this old 
EWorld of ours. But we are pledged to set the world free. 
Our toil must be in silence, and our efforts all in secret ; for 
io this enlightened age, when men believe not even what they 
jgec, the doubting of wise men would be his greatest strength. 
~ would be at once his sheath and his armour, and his 
apons to destroy us, his enemies, who are willing to peril 
1 our own souls for the safety of one we love — for the 
1 of mankind, and for the honour and glory of God." 
^fter a general discussion it was determined that for to- 
fcht nothing be definitely settled ; that we should all sleep 
y the facts, and try to think out the proper conclusions. 
j-morrow at breakfast we are to meet again, and. after 
teking our conclusions known to one another, we shall de- 
pde on some definite cause of action. 

k I feel a wonderful peace and rest to-night. It ts as if some 

nting presence were removed from me. Perhaps. . 

Jly surmise was not finished, could not be; for I caught 

Jit in the mirror of the red mark upon my forehead ; ant} 

new that I was still unclean. 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 
; October. — We all rose early, and I think that sleep dii 
Ich for each and all of us. When we met at early break- 
lit there was more general cheerfulness than any of us hac 
r expected to experience again. 
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It is really wonderful how much resilience there is in lifr 
man nature. Let any obstructing cause, no matter what, t* 
removed in any way — even by death — and we tly back to 
lirst principles of hope and enjoyment. More than onee u 
we sat around the table, my eyes opened in wonder whether 
the whole of the past days had not been a dream. It wa 
only when I caught sight of the red blotch on Mrs. Harker's 
forehead thai I was brought Ijack to reality. Even now, 
when I am gravely revolving the matter, it is almost impos- 
sible to realise that the cause of all our trouble is still exist- 
ent. Even Mrs. Marker seems to lose sight of her trouble 
for whole spells ; it is only now and again, when something 
recalls it to her mind, lliat she thinks of her terrible scar. 
We are to meet here in my study in half an hour and decide 
on our course of action. I see only one immediate difEcnfcf, 
I know it by instinct rather than reason: we shall all haw 
to speak frankly ; and yet I fear that in some mysterious way 
poor Mrs. Harker's tongue is tied, I know that she fonns 
conclusions of her own, and from all that has been I ciii 
guess how brilliant and how true they must be ; but she wiD 
not, or cannot, give them utterance. 1 have mentioned thii 
to Van Helsing, and he and I are to talk it over when we 
are alone. I suppose it is some of that horrid poison which 
has got into her veins beginning to work. The Count hid 
his own purposes when he gave her what Van Helsing called 
"the Vampire's baptism of blood," Well, there may be i 
poison that distils itself out of good things ; in an age whoi 
the existence of ptomaines is a mystery we should not won- 
der at anything ! One thing I know ; that if my instinct be 
true regarding poor Mrs. Harker's silences, then there is a 
terrible difficulty — an unknown danger — in the work beffflt 
us. The same power that compels her silence may compd 
her speech. I dare not think further; for so I should in my 
thoughts dishonour a noble woman ! 

Van Helsing is coming to my study a little before the oth- 
ers. I shall try to open the subject with him. 

Later. — ^When the Professor came in, we talked over die 
state of things, I cou.d see that he had something on his 
mind which he wanted to say, but felt some hesitancy about 
broaching the subject, Mtw tn^tiivg about the hush a littlft 
lie said suddenly ■, — 

"Friend John, there \s somgttvvR^ ■Cna.x -jo-a. w^&.^■TO^«Jpb■ 
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aloiie, just at the first at any rate. Later, we may have to 
te the others into our confidence;" then he stopped, so ] 
lited ; he went on : — 
"Madam Mina, our poor, dear Madam Mina is changing.* 

cold shiver ran through me to find my worst fears tliti* 
idorsed. Van Helsing continued: — 
"With the sad experience of Miss Lucy, we must this time 

warned before things go too far. Our task is now in 

iity more difficult than ever, and this new trouble makes 
ery hour of the direst importance. I can see the character- 
ics of the vampire coming in her face. It is now but very, 
ry sHght ; but it is to be seen if we have eyes to notice with- 
it to prejudge. Her teeth are some sharper, and at times 
r eyes are more hard. But these are not all, there is to her 
e silence now often ; as so it was with Miss Lucy. She did 
»t speak, even when she wrote that which she wished to be 
own later. Now my fear is this. If it be that she can, by 
r hypnotic trance, tell what the Count see and hear, is it 
t more true that he who have hypnotise her first, and who 
ve drink of her very blood and make her drink of his, 
ould, if he will, compel her mind to disclose to him that 
lich she know?" I nodded acquiescence; he went on: — 
"Then, what we must do is to prevent this ; we must keep 
r ignorant of our intent, and so she cannot tell what she 
low not. This is a painful task ! Oh ! so painful that it 
art-break me to think of ; but it must be. When to-day we 
;et, I must tell her that for reason which we will not to 
eak she must not more be of our council, but he simply 
larded by us," He wiped his forehead, which had broken 
t in profuse perspiration at the thought of the pain which 

might have to inflict upon the poor soul already so tor- 
red. I knew that it would be some sort of comfort to him if 
told him that I also had come to the same conclusion ; for 

any rate it would take away the pain of doubt, I told 
ai, and the effect was as I expected. 

It is now close to the time of our general gathering. Van 
elsing has gone away to prepare for the meeting, and hia 
inful part of it. I realty beheve his purpose is to be able 

pray alone. 

Later, — At the very outset of our meeting a great personal 

"lef was experienced by both Van Helsing and myself. 

Harker had sent a message by ber hushantl to sk^ "CwaS. 
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Bhe would not join us at present, as she thought it betU 
thai we should be free to discuss our movements without lisf 
presence to embarrass us. Tlie Professor and I looked al 
each other for an instanl, and somehow we both seemed re- 
lieved. For my own part, I thought that if Mrs. Hark^ 
realised the danger herself, it was much pain as well as mudi 
danger averted. Under the circumstances we agreed, by i 
questioning look and answer, with finger on lip. to presem 
silence in our suspicions, until we should have been able lo 
confer alone again. We went at once into our Plan of Cam- 
paign. Van Helsing roughly put the facts before 

"The Czarina Catherine left the Thames yesterday moro* 
ing. It will take her at the quickest speed she has ever madt 
at least three weeks to reach \'ama ; but we can travel over- 
land lo the sanie place in three days. Now, if we allow for 
two days less for the ship's voyage, owing to such weatha 
influences as we know that the Count can bring to bear; ari 
if we allow a whole day and night for any delays which mif 
occur to us, then we have a tgargin of nearly two weela 
Thus, in order to be quite safe, we must leave here on 17* 
at latest. Then we shall at any rate be in Varna a day befo* 
the ship arrives, and able to make such preparations as tnsT 
be necessary. Of course we shall all go armed — an«o 
against evil things, spiritual as well as physical." Hm 
Quincey Morris added : — 

"I understand that the Count comes from a wolf countiji 
and it may be that he shall get there before us. I propox 
that we add Winchesters to our armament. I have a kind « 
belief in a Winchester when there is any trouble of that sort 
around. Do you remember Art, when we had the pack afttf 
us at Tobolsk ? What wouldn't we have given then for » 
repeater apiece!" 

"Good!" said Van Helsing, "Winchesters it shall be, 
Quincey's head is level at all times, but most so when theft 
is to hunt, though my metaphor be more dishonour to s* 
ence than wolves be of danger to man. In the meantime m 
can do nothing here ; and as I think that Vama is not ft" 
miliar to any of us, why not go there more soon ? It ia U 
long to wait here as there. To-night and to-roorrow we can 
get ready, and then, if all be well, we four can set out on oof 
journey." 

"We four?" sa\d 'H.aTVe.'c vcAttto^tively, looking &o> 
jue to another oi m 
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f *^f course I" answered the Professor quickly, "you must 
tttnain to take care of your so sweet wife 1" Harker was 
Slen: for awhile and then said in a hollow voice : — 

"Let us talk of that pan of it in the morning. I want to 
consult with Mina." I thought that now was the time for 
Van Helsing to warn him not to disclose our plans to her; 
but he took no notice. I looked at him significantly and 
coughed. For answer he put his finger on his lips and 
turned away. 

/ofiathan Marker's Journal. 

5 October, afternoon. — For some time after our meeting 
this morning I could not think. The new phases of things 
leave my mind in a state of wonder which allows no room 
for active thought. Mina's determination not to take any 
part in the discussion set me thinking; and as I could not 
argue the matter with her, I could only guess. I am as far 
as ever from a solution now. The way the others received 
it, too, puzzled me; the last time we talked of the subject we 
agreed that there was to be no more concealment of any- 
tliing amongst us. Mina is sleeping now, calmly and sweetly 

ce a little child. Her lips are curved and her face beams 

th happiness. Thank God there are such moments still 

■her. 

looter. — How strange it all is. I sat watching Mina's 
>py sleep, and came as near to being happy myself as I 
lose I shall ever be. As the evening drew on, and the 
1 took its shadows from the sun sinking lower, the si- 
ce of the room grew more and more solemn to me. All 
once Mina opened her eyes, and looking at me tenderlyj 

'Jonathan, I want you to promise me something on your 
■d of honour. A promise made to me, but made holily in 
I's hearing, and not to be broken though I should go 
'n on my knees and implore you with bitter tears. Quick, 

must make it to me at once." 
'Mina," I said, "a promise like that, I cannot make at 
I may have no right to make it." 

lut, dear one," she said, with such spiritual intensity 
t her eyes were like pole stars, "it is I who wish it ; wid it 
ot for myself. You can ask Dr. Van Helsing if I astvRsA 
It ; if he dJsa^ees you may do as you vj'iW. ^a-j Tno^t, " 
all agreCj laier, you are absolved from the prorBi^e." 
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"I promise 1" I said, and for a moment 
premely happy ; though to me all happiness 
nied by the red scar on her forehead. She 

"Promise me that you will not tell me _ ^ 
plans formed for the campaign against the Count. Not by 
word, or inference, or implication ; not at any time whilst 
this remains to me!" and she solemnly pointed to the sor. 
I saw that she was in earnest, and said solemnly : — 

"I promise 1" and as 1 said it I felt that from that instant 
a door had been shut between us. 

Later, midnight. — Mina has been bright and dieerful all 
the evening. So much so that all the rest seemed to take 
courage, as if infected somewhat with her gaiety ; as a resull 
even I myself felt as if the pall of gloom which weighs us 
down were somewhat lifted. We all retired early. Mina is 
now sleeping like a little child ; it is a wonderful thing that 
her faculty of sleep remains to her in the midst of her terri- 
ble trouble. Thank God for it, for then at least she can for- 
get her care. Perhaps her example may affect me as her 
gaiety did to-night. I shall try it. Oh! for a dreamless 
sleep. 

6 October, morning. — Another surprise. Mina woke me 
early, about the same time as yesterday, and asked me to 
bring Dr. Van Helsing. I thought that it was another occa- 
sion for hypnotism, and without question went for the Pro- 
fessor. He had evidently expected some such call, for I 
found him dressed in his room. His door was ajar, so thai 
he could hear the opening of the door of our room. He can* 
at once ; as he passed into the room, he asked Mina if the 
others might come too. 

"No," she said quite simply, "it will not be necessarj'. You 
can tell them just as well. I must go with you on your ]ou^ 
ney." 

Dr. Van Helsing was as startled as I was. After a fflf 
ment's pause he asked : — 

"But why?" 

"You must take me with you. I am safer with you, and 
you rfiall be safer too." 

"Bnt why, dear Madam Mina ? You know that your safety 

' solemnest duty. We go into danger, to "which yM 

' tnore liable than any of us from — tnta'' 
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eumstances — ^things that have been." He paused 
rassed. 

As she repHed, she raised her finger and pointed to 
forehead : — 

"I know. That is why I must go. I can tell you now, 
whilst the sun is coming up ; I may not be able again. 1 know 
that when the Count wills me I must go. I know that if he 
tells me to come in secret, I must come by wile ; by any de- 
Vice to hoodwink — even Jonathan." God saw the look that 
she turned on me as she spoke, and if there be indeed a Rfr^ 
cording Angel that look is noted to her everlasting honour. 
I could only clasp her hand. I could not speak ; my emotion 
was too great for even the relief of tears. She went on : — 

"You men are brave and strong. You are strong in your 
tiumbers, for you can defy that which would break down the 
human endurance of one who had to guard alone. Besides, I 
may be of service, since you can hypnotise me and so learn 
that which even I myself do not know." Dr. Van Helsing 
said very gravely : — 

"Madam Mina you are, as always, most wise. You shall 
"with us come; and together we shall do that which we go 
forth to achieve." When he had spoken, Mina's long spell 
of silence made me look at her. She had fallen back on her 
pillow asleep ; she did not even wake when I had pulled up 
the blind and let in the sunlight which flooded the room. 
Van Helsing motioned to me to come with him quietly. We 
Dvent to his room, and within a minute Lord Godalming, Dr. 
Seward, and Mr. Morris were with us also. He told them 
IRrhat Mina had said, and went on : — 

"In the morning we shall leave for Vama. We have now 
to deal with a new factor : Madam Mina. Oh, but her soul 
is true. It is to her an agony to tell us so much as she has 
done ; but it is most right, and we are warned in time. There 
nust be no chance lost, and in Varna we must be ready to 
let the instant when that ship arrives." 

"What shall we do exactly?" asked Mr. Morris laconically. 
The Professor paused before replying: — 

"We shall at the first board that ship ; then, when we have^ 
Identified the box, we shall place a branch of the wild rose' 
jM) it. This we shall fasten, for when it is there none can 
'■"merge ; so at least says the superstition. And to superstij 
Jon must we trust at the first ; it was man's faith in the ea-*^ 
jave its root in faith still. Then, when we get 
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opportunity that we seek, when none are near to see, w« 
shall open the box, and — and all will be well" 

"I shall not wait for any opportunity," said Morris, 
"When I see the box 1 shall open it and destroy tlie monster, 
though there were a thousand men locking on, and if I am 
to be wiped out for it the next moment!" I grasped his 
hand instinctively and found it as firm as a piece of steel I 
think he understood ray look ; I hope he did. 

"Good boy," said Dr. Van Helsing. "Brave boy. Quincey 
is all man, God bless him for it. My child, believe me none 
of us shall lag behind or pause from any fear, I do but say 
what we may do — what we must do. But, indeed, indeed 
we cannot say what we shall do. There are so many things 
which may happen, and their ways and their ends are so va- 
rious that until the moment we may not say. We shall all 
be armed, in all ways; and when the time for the end has 
come, our effort shall not be lack. Now let us to-day put all 
our aflairs in order. Let all things which touch on others 
dear to us, and who on us depend, be complete ; for none of 
us can tell what, or when, or how, the end may be." As for 
me, my own affairs are regulate ; and as I have nothing else 
to do, I shall go make arrangement for the travel. I shall 
have all tickets and so forth for our journey." 

There was nothing further to be said, and we parted. I 
shall now settle up all my affairs of earth, and be ready for 
whatever may come 

Later. — It is all done; my will is made, and all complete. 
Mina if she survive is my sole heir. If it should not be so. 
then the others who have been so good to us shall have re- 
mainder. 

It is now drawing towards the sunset; Mina's uneasiness 
calls myaitention to it. I am sure that there is something on 
her mind which the time of exact sunset will reveal, Tnese 
occasions are becoming harrowing times for us all, for each 
sunrise and sunset opens up some new danger — some new 
pain, which, however, may in God's will be means to agood 
end. I write all these things in the diary since my darlioE 
must not hear them now ; but if it may be that she can sM 
them again, they shall be ready," 

She is calling to me. 




CHAPTER XXV 

DR. SEWARD'S DIARY 

11 'October, Evening. — ^Jonathan Harker has asked me t 
note this, as he says he is hardly equal to the task, and he ' 
-wants an exact record kept. 

I think that none of us were surprised when we were asked 
to see Mrs. Harker a little before the time of sunset. We 
have of late come to understand that sunrise and sunset are 
to her times of peculiar freedom ; when her old self can be 
manifest without any controlling force subduing or restrain- 
ing her, or inciting her to action. This mood or condition 
begins some half hour or more before actual sunrise or sun- 
set, and lasts till either the sun is high, or whilst the clouds 
are still aglow with the rays streaming above the horizon. 
At first there is a sort of negative condition, as if some tie 
were loosened, and then the absolute freedom quickly fol- 
lows; when, however, the freedom ceases the change-back 
or relapse comes quickly, preceded only by a spell of warn- 
ingsilence. 

To-night, when we met she was somewhat constrained, 
and bore all the signs of an internal struggle. I put it down 
myself to her making a violent effort at the earliest instant 
she could do so. A very few minutes, however, gave her 
complete control of herself ; then, motioning her husband to 
sit beside her on the sofa where she was half reclining, she 
made the rest of us bring chairs up close. Taking her hus- 
band's hand in hers began : — 

"We are all here together in freedom, for perhaps the last 
timet I know, dear; I know that you will always be with 
me to the end." This was to her husband whose hand had, 
as we could see, tightened upon hers. "In the morning we 
go out upon our task, and God alone knows what may be in 
Store for any of us. You are going to be so good to me as i 
to take me with you. I know that all that brave earnest men | 
can do for a poor weak woman, whose soul perhaps is lost — ■ | 
no, no, not yet, but is at any rate at stake — you 
will do. But you must remember that I anv 'ciov ■&.■=, '^cjo. 
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are. There is a poison in my blood, in my soul, Tvhich mHj 
destroy me ; which must destroy me, unless some relief comej 
to us. Oh, my friends, you know as well as I do, that my 
soul is at stake ; and though I know there is one way out for 
me, you must not and I must not take it !" She looked ap- 
pealingly to us all in turn, beginning and ending with her 
husband. 

"What is that way?" asked Van Helsing in a hoarse voice. 
"What is that way, which we must not — may not — take?" 

"That I may die now, either by my own hand or that of 
another, before the greater evil is entirely wrought. I know, 
and you know, that were I once dead you could and would 
set free my immortal spirit, even ls you did my poor Luqr's. 
Were death, or the fear of death, the only thing that stood in 
the way I would not shrink to die here, now, amidst the 
friends who love me. But death is not all. I cannot believe 
that to die in such a case, when tliere is hope before us and a ' 
bitter task to be done, is God's will. Therefore, I on my I 
part, give up here the certainty of eternal rest, and go out ' 
into the dark where may be tlie blackest things that the | 
world or the netlier world holds !" We were all silent, for ' 
we knew instinctively that this was only a prelude. The 
faces ®f the others were set, and Harker's grew ashen grej'; 
perhaps he guessed better than any of us what was coming. 
She continued : — 

"This is what I can give into the hotch-pot." I could not 
but note the quaint legal phrase which she used in sucll a i 
place, and with all seriousness. "What will each of you 
give? Your lives 1 know," she went on quickly, "that is easy 
for brave men. Your lives are God's, and you can give lh«i J 
back to Him ; but what will you give to me ?" She looked 
again questioningiy, but this time avoided her husband's 
face. Quincey seemed to understand ; he nodded, and het 
face lit up. "Then I shall tell you plainly what I want, for 
there must be no doubtful matter in this connection between 
us now. You must promise me, one and all — even you my 
beloved husband — that, should the time come, you will kiu 
me." 

"What is that time?" The voice was Quincey's, but it 
was low and strained. 

"When you shall be convinced that I am so changed thst 
it is better that I die that I may live. When I am thus dead 
ia the fiesh. then you will, without a moment's delav, dr«(- 
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stake through me and cut off my head ; or do whatever else 
.may be wanting to give me rest 1" 

Quincey was the first to rise after the pause. He knelt 
down before her and taking her hand in his said solemnly : — 

"I'm only a rough fellow, who hasn't, perhaps, lived as a 
man should to win such a distinction, but I swear to you by 
aU that I hold sacred and dear that, should the lime ever 
come, I shall not flinch from the duty that you have set us. 
And I promise you, too, that I shall make all certain, for if I 
am only doubtful I shall take it that the time has come !" 

"My true friend!" was all she could say amid her fast- 
falling tears, as, bending over, she kissed his hand. 

"I swear the same, my dear Madam Mina !" said Van Hd- 
sing. 

"And I !" said Lord Godalming, each of them in turn 
kneeling to her to take the oath. I followed, myself. Then 
her husband turned to her wan-eyed and with a greenish 
pallor which subdued the snowy whiteness of his hair, and 
asked : — 

"And must I, too, make such a promise, oh, my wife ?" 

"You too, my dearest," she said, with infinite yearning o{ 
pity in her voice and eyes. "You must not shrink. You are 
nearest and dearest and al! the world to me ; our souls are 
knit into one, for all life and all time. Think dear, that thera 
have been times when brave men have killed their wives and 
their womenkind, to keep them from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. Their hands did not falter any the more be- 
cause those that they loved implored them to slay them. It 

men's duty towards those whom they love, in such times 

sore trial ! And oh, my dear, if it is to be that I must 

leet death at any hand, let it be at the hand of him that loves 

le best. Dr. Van Helsing, I have not forgotten your mercy 

I poor Lucy's case to him who loved" — she stopped with a 

'flying blush, and changed her phrase — "to him who had best 

nght to give her peace. If that time shall come again, I 

look to you to make it a happy memory of my husband's life 

that it was his loving hand which set me free from the awful 

&ra11 upon me." 

"Again I swearl" came the Professor's resonant voice. 
Urs. Harker smiled, positively smiled, as with a sigh of re- 
lief she leaned back and said : — 

And now one word of warning, a warning which you 

St never forget: this time, if it ever come, may come 
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quickly and unexpectedly, and in such case you mus£16seno 
time in using your opportunity. At such a time 1 myself 
might be — nay ! if the time ever comes, shall be — leagued 
with your enemy against you." 

"One more request ;" she became very solemn as she said 
this, "it is not vital and necessary like iJie other, but I want 
you to do one thing for me, if you will," We all acquiesced, 
but no one spoke ; there was no need to speak : — 

"I want you to read the Burial Service." She was inter- 
rupted by a deep groan from her husband ; taking his haod 
in hers, she held it over her heart, and continued, "You 
must read it over me some day. Whatever may be the issue 
of all this fearful state of things, it will be a sweet thou^ 
to all or some of us. You, my dearest, will I hope read it, 
for then it will be in your voice in my memory for ever- 
come what may I" 

"But oh, my dear one," he pleaded, "death is afar off from 
you." 

"Nay," she said, holding up a warning hand. "I aO 
deeper in death at this moment than if the weight of ao 
earthly grave lay heavy upon me!" 

"Oh, my wife, must I read it ?" he said, before he began. 

"It would comfort me, my husband 1" was all she said; 
and he began to read when she had got the book ready. 

"How can I — how could any one — tell of that strange 
scene, its solemnity, its gloom, its sadness, its horror; and, 
withal, its sweetness. Even a sceptic, who can see nothing 
but a travesty of bitter truth in anything holy or emotional, 
would have been melted to the heart had he seen that little 
group of loving and devoted friends kneeling- round thai 
stricken and sorrowing lady ; or heard the tender passion of 
her husband's voice, as in tones so broken with emotion thai 
often he had to pause, he read the simple and beautiful serv- 
ice from the Burial of the Dead. I — I cannot go on — words 
— and — v-voice — f-failm-me!" .... 

She was right in her instinct. Strange as it all was, bi- 
zarre as it may hereafter seem even to us who felt its potent 
influence at the time, it comforted us much ; and the silence, 
which showed Mrs. Harker's coming relapse from her free- 
dom of soul, did not seem so full of despair to any of us s) 
we had dreaded. 
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15 October. Varna. — We left Charing Cross on the mt . __ 
[^ of the i2th, got to Paris the same night, and took the' 
l^aces secured for us in the Orient Express. We travelled 
light and day, arriving here at about five o'clock. Lord 
Godalming went to the Consulate to see i£ any telegram had 
arrived for him, whilst the rest of us came on to this hotel— 
*'the Odessus." The journey may have had incidents ; 1 was, 
however, too eager to get on, to care for them. Until the 
Czarina Catherine comes into port there will be no interest 
for me in anything in the wide world. Thank God I Mina is 
well, and looks to be getting stronger; her colour is coming 
back. She sleeps a great deal ; throughout the journey she 
slept nearly all the time. Before sunrise and sunset, how- 
;ver, she is very wakeful and alert ; and it has become a 
labit for Van Helsing to hypnotise her at such times. At 
trst, some effort was needed, and he had to make many 
tasses ; but now, she seems to yield at once, as if by habit, 
jid scarcely any action is needed. He seems to have power 
it these particular moments to simply will, and her thoughts 
ibey him. He always asks her what she can see and hear. She 
inswers to the first : — I 

"Nothing; all is dark." And to the second: — -j 

"I can hear the waves lapping against the ship, and the 
water rushing by. Canvas and cordage strain and masts and 
:3nrds creak. The wind is high — I can hear it in the shrouds, 
Vitl the bow throws back the foam." It is evident that the 
Csarina Catherine is still a sea, hastening on her way to 
^Tama, Ixjrd Godalming has just returned. He had four 
[elegT^ni^- <^"^ t&zh day since we started, and all to the same 
ffect: that the Czarina Catherine had not been reported to 
-loyd's from anywhere. He had arranged before leaving 
I-ondon that his agent should send him every day a telegram 
^ying if the ship had been reported. He was to have a 
message even if she were not reported, so that he might be 
»ure that there was a watch being kept at the other end of 
the wire. 

We had dinner and went to bed early. To-morrow we are 
fo see the Vice-Consul, and to arrange, if we can. about get- 
ting on board the ship as soon as she arrives. Van Helsing 
says that niir chance will be to get on the boat between sun- 
cise and sunset- The Coimt. even if he takes the form ot| 
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a bat, cannot cross the running water of his own 
and so cannot leave the ship. As he dare not cl 
man's form without suspicion — which be evidently 
to avoid — he must remain in the box. If, then, we can 
on board after sunrise, he is at our mercy ; for we can opeo 
the box and make sure of him, as we did of poor Lucy, be- 
fore he wakes. Wliat mercy he shall get from us will not 
count for much. We think that we shall not have mnd 
trouble with officials or the seamen. Thank God 1 this is the 
country where bribery can do anything, and we are well sujh 
plied with money. We have only to make sure that the ship 
cannot come into port between sunset and sunrise without 
our being warned, and we shall be safe. Judge Mcmeybag 
will settle this case, I think ! 

i6 October. — Mina's report still the same: lapping wave) 
and rushing water, darkness and favouring winds. We are 
evidently in good time, and when we hear of the Czarina 
Catherine we shall be ready. As she must pass the Darda- 
nelles we are sure to have some report. 

17 October. — Everything is pretty well fixed now, I think, 
to welcome the Count on his return from his tour. Godal- 
ming told the shippers that he fancied that the box sent 
aboard might contain something stolen from a friend of his, 
and got a half consent that he might open it at his own risk 
The owner gave him a paper telling the Captain to give him 
every facility in doing whatever he chose on board the ship, 
and also a similar authorisation to lus agent at Varna. W* 
have seen the agent, who was much impressed with Godal- 
ming's kindly manner to him, and we are all satisfied thai 
whatever he can do to aid our wishes will be done. We have 
already arranged what to do in case we get the box open. 
]If the Count is there, Van Helsing and Seward will cut ofi 
his head at once and drive a stake through his heart. Mor- 
ris and Godalming and I shall prevent interference, even if 
iwe have to use the arms which we shall have ready. Th* 
Professor says that if we can so treat the Count's body, it 
Iwiil soon after fall into dust. In such case there would be 
no evidence against us, in case any suspicion of murder were 
aroused. But even if it were not, we should stand or fall 
by our act, and perhaps sowie fta*} fc\^ nci-j script may b* 
evidence to con\e,b«t-wee.u some qI m% ^-sA a. \cise.. "^ 
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nelf, I should take the diance only too thankfully if it were 

^ to come. We mean to leave no stone unturned to carry out 

^ our intent. We have arranged with certain officials that the 

nstant the C:!arina Catherine is seen, we are to be informed 

^y a special messenger. 

24 October. — A whole week of waiting. Daily telegramil 
Fto Godalming, but only the same story : "Not yet reported.*"T 
rHklina's morning and evening hypnotic answer is unvaried; 
flapping waves, rushing water, and creaking masts. 

Telegram, October 24th. 

Ruftts Smith, Lloyd's, London, to Lord Godalming, care of 1 
H.B.M. Vice-Consul, Varna. 

"Czarina Catherine reported this morning from Darda* I 
Relies." 
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other. We should neither of us shrink from the task — awitri 
though it be to contemplate. "Euthanasia" is an excellent 
and a comforting word! 1 am grateful to whoever in- 
vented it. 

It is only about 24 liours' sail from the Dardanelles to bat, 
at the rate the Ccaritia Catherine has come from London. 
She should therefore arrive some time in the morning; but 
as she cannot possibly get in before then, we are all alxml to 
retire early. We shall get up at one o'clock, so as to be 
ready, 

25 October, Noon. — No news yet of the ship's arrival 
Mrs. Harker's hypnotic report this morning was the same a 
usual, so it is possible that we may get news at any raoraenL 
We men are all in a fever of excitement, except Harker, who 
is calm ; his hands are as cold as ice, and an hour ago I 
found him whetting the edge of the great Ghoorka kniie 
which he now always carries with him. It will be a bad loci 
out for the Count if the edge of that "Kukri" ever touches 
his throat, driven by that stern, ice-cold hand I 

Van Helsing and I were a little alarmed about Mrs. Har- 
ker to-day. About noon she got into a sort of lethargy whicb 
we did not like; although we kept silence to the others, we 
were neither of us happy about it. She had been restless all 
the morning, so that we were at first glad to know that she 
was sleeping. When, however, her husband mentioned casu- 
ally that she was sleeping so soundly that he could not wake 
her, we went to her room to see for ourselves. She was 
breathing naturally and looked so well and peaceful that irt 
agreed that the sleep was better for her than anything else 
Poor girl, she has so much to forget that it is no wonder that 
sleep, if it brings oblivion to her, does her good. 

Later. — Our opinion was justified, for when after a r^ 
freshing sleep of some hours she woke up, she seemed 
brighter and better than she had been for days. At 
sunset she made the usual hypnotic report. Wherever he 
may be in the Black Sea, the Count is hurrying to his destS- 
nation. To his doom, I trust! 

26 October. — Another dav and no tidings of 
Catherine. She oMg\\^to'QeV«t\i^ wsw. That 

iourneyine somewhere \a a.^'*''^*^'^.^'^'^'^^-"'''" 
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creport at sunrise was still the same. It is possible that 

; vessel may be lying by, at times, for fog ; some of the 

amers which came in last evening reported patches of fog 

th to north and south of the port. We must continue our 

latching, as the ship may now be signalled any momenL 

f 27 October, Noon. — Most strange ; no news yet of the 
Ihip we wait for. Mrs. Harker reported last night and this 
morning as usual: "lapping waves and rushing water," 
though she added that "the waves were very faint." The 
telegrams from London have been ths same: "no further re- 



Lous, and told me just 
ing us. He added sig- 



port." Van Helsing is terribly anxit 
now that he fears the Count is escapii 
nificantly : — 

"I did not like that lethargy of Madam Mina's. Souls and 
memories can do strange things during trance," I was about 
to ask him more, but Harker just then came in, and he held 
up a warning hand. We must try to-night at sunset to make 
her speak more fully when in her hypnotic state. 

28 October. — Telegram. Rufus Smith, London, to Lord 
Gadalming, care H.B.M. Vice Consul, Varna, 

"Csarina Catherine reported entering Galatz at one o'clock 
to-day." 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 

28 October. — When the telegram came announcing the 
arrival in Galalz I do not think it was such a shock to any of 
us as might have been expected. True, we did not know 
whence, or how, or when, the bolt would come; but I think 
wc all expected that something strange would happen. The 
delay of arrival at Varna made us individually satisfied that 
things would not be just as we had expected; we only waited 
to learn where the change would occur. None the less, how- 
ever, was it a surprise. I suppose that nature worics on such 
I hopeful basis that we believe against oursf 
IS they ought to be, not as we shoii 
Transcendentalism is a beacon t 
it be a will-o'-the-wisp to man. It was 
* wc all took it differently. Van Helsi 
r his head for a moment, as though ir 
is Almighty ■ said not a word, ai 

» sternly set. 
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very pale, and sat breathing heavily. I was mysdf 
stunned and Icxrfced in wonder at one after another. Quina) 
Morris tightened his belt with that quick movement wbiii 
T knew so well ; in our old wandering days it meant "action" 
Mrs. Harker grew ghastly white, so that the scar on Iw 
forehead seemed to bum, but she folded her hands mecUy 
and looked up in prayer. Harker smiled — actually smiled- 
the dark, hitter smile of one who is without hope ; but at tlie 
same time his action belied his words, for his hands in- 
stinctively sought the hilt of the great Kukri knife and resttd 
there. "When does the next train start for Galatz?" said 
Van H el sing to us generally. 

"At 6 :30 to-morrow morning !" We all stared, for the 
answer came from Mrs, Harker. 

"How on earth do you know ?" said Art. 

"You forget — or perhaps you do not know, though Jona- 
than does and so does Dr. Van Helsing — that I am the train 
fiend. At home in Exeter I always used to make up liK 
time-tables, so as to be helpful to my husband. I found It 
so useful sometimes, that I always make a study of the t'imt- 
tables now. I knew that if anything were to take us to 
Castle Dracula we should go by Galatz, or at any rate 
through Bucharest, so I learned the times very carefuBj. 
Unhappily there are not many to learn, as the only train tit- 
morrow leaves as I say." 

"Wonderful woman!" murmured the Professor. 

"Can't we get a special?" asked Lord Godalming. Vffl 
Helsing shook his head : "I fear not. This land is very dil' 
ferent from your's or mine ; even if we did have a speasi, it 
would probably not arrive as soon as our regular train 
Moreover, we have something to prepare. We must thiiA. 
Now let us organize. You, friend Arthur, go to the train 
and get the tickets and arrange that all be ready for us W 
go in the morning. Do you, friend Jonathan, go to the 
agent of the ship and get from him letters to the agent tO 
Galatz, with authority to make search the ship just as it wa* 
here. Morris Quincey, you see the Vice-Consul, and get to 
aid with his fellow in Galatz and all he can do to maSe oof 
way smooth, so that no times be lost when over the Danube- 
John will stay with Madam Mina and me, and we shall cc» 
suit. For so if tvme be long you may be delayed : and it f^ 
not matter when fhe s.UT:i ^tt, ^\i\tfe\ MRV«sft -with Madam 
aiake reportk" 
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"And I," said Mrs. Harker brightly, and more like her 
1 self than she had been for many a long day, "shall try 
be of use in all ways, and shall think and write for you 
I used to do. Something is shifting from me in some 
mge way, and I feel freer than I have been of late!" 
e three younger men looked happier at the moment as 
y seemed to realise the significance of her words ; but Van 
:lsing and I, turning to each other, met each a grave and 
lubled glance. We said nothing at the time, however. 
When the three men had gone out to their tasks Van Hel- 
ig asked Mrs, Harker to look up the copy of the diaries 
d £nd him the part of Harker's journal at the Castle. She 
mt away to get it ; when the door was shut upon her he 
!d to me: — ■ 

"We mean the same t speak out 1" 

"There is some change. It is a hope that makes me sick, 
r it may deceive us." 

"Quite so. Do you know why I asked her to get the 
anuscript ?" 

''No !" said I, "unless it was to get an opportunity of see- 
r me alone." 

You are in part right, friend John, but only in part. I 
Bit to tell you something. And oh, ray friend, I am takin; 
freat — a terrible — risk ; but I believe it is right. In th: 
iment when Madam Mina said those words that arrest both 
r understanding, an inspiration came to me. In the trance 
three days ago the Count sent her his spirit to read her 
Dd ; or more Tike he took her to see him in his earth-box 
the ship with water rushing, just as it go free at rise and 
: of sun. He learn then that we are here; for she have 
»re to tell in her open life with eyes to see and ears to 
»r than he, shut, as he is, in his coffin-box. Now he make 
i most effort to escape us. At present he want her not. 
He is sure with his sogreat knowledge that she will come at 
1 call ; but he cut her off — take her, as he can do, out of his 
D power, that so she come not to him. Ah I there I have 
« that our man -bra ins that have been of man so long 
1 that have not lost the grace of God, will come higher 
B his child-brain that lie in his tomb for centuries, that 
>w not yet to our stature, and that do only work selfish and 
before small. Here comes Madam Mina; not a word tq^ 
r of her trance! She know it not; and it 
elm her and make despair just wHea Wf 
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all her courage; when most we want all her great btain 
which is trained like man's brain, but is of sweet woman and 
have a special power which the Count give her, and which \\t 
may not take away altogether — though he thintt not so. Hush! 
let me speak, and you shall learn. Oh, John, my friend, vt 
are in awful straits. 1 fear, as I never feared before. We 
can only trust the good God. Silence ! here she comes !" 

I thought that the Professor was going to break down and 
have hysterics, just as he had when Lucy died, but with 3 
great effort he controlled himself and was at perfect nervous 
poise when Mrs. Harker tripped into the room, bright and 
happy-looking and, in the doing of work, seemingly foi^- 
ful of her misery. As she came in, she handed a number d 
sheets of typewriting to Van Helsing. He looked over than 
gravely, his face brightening up as he read. Then holdinf 
the pages between his finger and thumb he said : — 

"Friend John, to you with so much of experience already 
— and you, too, dear Madam Mina, that are young, — hen 
is a lesson ; do not fear ever to think. A half-thou^ ha) 
been buzzing often in my brain, but I fear to let him loose 
his wings. Here now, with more knowledge, I go back to 
where that half-thought come from, and I find that hebt 
no half-thought at all; that be a whole thought, though so 
young that he is not yet strong to use his little wings. NiJ. 
like the "Ugly Duck" of my friend Hans Andersen, he be 
no duck-thought at all, but a big swan-thought that sail nobly 
on big wings, when the time come for him to try them. See 
I read here what Jonathan have written : — 

"That other of his race who, in a later age, again and 
again, brought his forces over The Great River into Turkey 
Land ; who, when he was beaten back, came again, and again, 
and again, though he had to come alone from the bloody 
field where his troops were being slaughtered, since he knew 
that he alone could ultimately triumph." 

"What does this tell us ? Not much ? no I The Count's 
child-tli ought see nothing; therefore he speak so free, Yoar 
man-thought see nothing ; my man-thought see nothing, till 
just now. Not But there comes another word from some 
one who speak without thought because she, too, know iK* 
what it mean — ^what it might mean. Just as there are dfr 
ments which rest, yet when in nature's course they move OB 
their way and they touch — then pouf ! and there comes a flash 
of light, heaven wide, that blind and kill and destroy 
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but that show up all earth below for leagues and leagues. 
Is it not so? Well, I shall explain. To begin, have you ever 
study the philosophy of crime. 'Yes' and 'No.' You, John, 
yes; for it is a study of insanity. You, no. Madam Mina; 
for crime touch you not— not but once. Still, your mind 
works true, and argues not a particulari ad universale. There 
is this peculiarity in criminals. It is so constant, in all coun- 
tries and at all times, that even police, who know not much 
from philosophy, come to know it empirically, that it is. 
That IS to be empiric. The criminal always work at one 
rrime — that is the true criminal who seems predestinate to 
crime, and who will of none other. This criminal has not 
full man-brain. He is clever and cunning and resourceful; 
but he be not of man-stature as to brain. He be of ctiild- 
brain in much. Now this criminal of ours is predestinate to 
crime also; he, too, have child-brain, and it is of the child 
to do what he have done. The little bird, the little fish, the 
little animal learn not by principle, but empirically ; and when 
he learn to do, then there is to him the ground to start from 
to do more. 'Dos pou sio,' said Archimedes. 'Give me a 
fulcrum, and I shal! move the world 1' To do once, is the 
Julcrum whereby child-brain become man-brain ; and until 
he have the purpose to do more, he continue to do the same 
again every time, just as he have done before I Oh, my dear, 
I see that your eyes arc opened, and that to you the lightning 
fosh show all the leagues," for Mrs. Harkcr began to clap 
her hands and her eyes sparkled. He went on: — 

"Now you shall speak. Tell us two dry men of science 
what you see with those so bright eyes." He took her hand 
and held it whilst she spoke. His finger and thumb closed 
00 her pulse, as I thought instinctively and unccmsciously, as 
she spoke : — 

"The Count is a criminal and of criminal type. Nordau 
and Lombroso would so classify him, and qua criminal he 
is of imperfectly formed mind. Thus, in a difficulty he has 
to seek resource in habit. His past is a clue, and the one 
page of it that we know — and that from his own lips — tells 
tiiat once before, when in what Mr. Morris would call a 

ight place,' he went back to his own country from the land 

E had tried to invade, and thence, without losing purpose, 
jepared himself for a new effort. He came again better 
[oipped for his work; and won. So he came to London to 

hde 3 new land. He was beaten, and when all liooe •* 
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success was lost, and his existence in danger, he fled 
over the sea to his home ; just as formerly he had fled badi 
over the Danube from Turkey Land." 

"Good, good ! oh, you so clever lady ?" said Van Helsing, 
enthusiastically, as he stooped and kissed her hand. A mo- 
ment later he said to me, as calmly as though we had been 
having a sick-room consultation : — 

"Seventy-two only; and in all this excitement. I have 
hope." Turning to her again, he said with keen expecta- 
tion: — 

"But go on. Go on I there is more to tell if you will. Be 
not afraid ; John and I know. I do in any case, and shall tell 
you if you are right. Speak, without fear!" 

"I will try to ; but you will forgive me if I seem egotisti- 
cal." 

"Nay ! fear not, you must be egotist, for it is of you dot 
we think." 

"Then, as he is criminal he is selfish ; and as his intellect il 
small and his action is based on selfishness, he confines bim- 
self to one purpose. That purpose is remorseless. As he 
fled back over the Danube, leaving his forces to be cut to 
pieces, so now he is intent on being safe, careless of all. So, 
his own selfishness frees my soul somewhat from the terrible 
power which he acquired over me on that dreadful night. 
I felt it! Oh, I felt it 1 Thank God, for His great mercy! 
My soul is freer than it has been since that awful hour; and 
all that haunts me is a fear lest in some trance or dream he 
may have used my knowledge for his ends." The Professor 
stood up : — 

"He has so used your mind ; and by it he has left us here 
in Varna, whilst the ship that carried him rushed through 
enveloping fog up to Galatz, where, doubtless, he had made 
preparation for escaping from us. But his child-mind only 
saw so far; and it may be that, as ever is in God's Provi- 
dence, the very thing that the evil-doer most redeemed on i 
for his selfish good, turns out to be his chiefest hann. The 
hunter is taken in his own snare, as the great Psalmist says. 
For now that he think he is free from every trace of us 
all, and that he has escaped us with so many hours to him, 
then his selfish child-brain will whisper him to sleep. He 
think, too, that as he cut himself off from knowing your 
mind, there can be no knowledge of him to you ; there it 
where he fail I That terrible baotism of blood which he 
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I makes you free to go to him in spirit, as you have as yet 
ie in your times of freedom, when the sun rise and set 
such times you go by my volition and not by his ; and this 
fer to good of you and others, you have won from your 
fering at his hands. This is now all more precious that 
blow it not, and to guard himself have even cut himself 
from his knowledge of our where. We, however, are not 
bh, and we believe that God is with us through all thi; 
amess, and these many dark hours. We shall follow him; 
[ we shall not flinch ; even if we peril ourselves that we 
{ime like him. Friend John, this has been a great hour ; and 
feve done much to advance us on our way. You must be 
lie and write him all down, so that when the others re- 
I from their work you can give it to them ; then they shall 
(w as we do." 

ind so I have written it whilst we wait their return, and 
k. Harker has written with her typewriter all since she 
tehttbeMS.tous. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
DR. Seward's diary 

2g Ocfoftfr.— This is written in the train from Vamarl 
Galatz. Last night we all assembled a little before the ti' ' 
of sunset. Each of us had done his work as well as he 
could ; so far as thought, and endeavour, and opportunity 
go, we are prepared for the whole of our journey, and for 
our work when we get to Galatz. When the usual time 
came round Mrs. Harker prepared herself for her hypnotic 
effort ; and after a longer and more serious effort on the 
part of Van Helsing than has been usually necessary, she 
sank into the trance. Usually she speaks on a hint ; but this 
time the Professor had to ask her questions, and to ask them 
pretty resolutely, before we could learn anything; at last her 
answer came : — 

"I can see nothing ; we are still ; there are no waves laj^ 
ping, but only a steady swirl of water softly running' agaiiut 
the hawser. I can hear men's voices calling, near and far, 
and the roll and creak of oars in the rowlocks. A gun b 
fired somewhere ; the echo of it seems far away. There is 
tramping of feet overhead, and ropes and chains are draped 
along. What is this? There is a gleam of light; I can fee! 
the air blowing upon me." 

Here she stopped. She had risen, as if impulsively, from 
where she lay on the sofa, and raised both her hands, palms 
upwards, as if lifting a weight. Van Helsing and I looked 
at each other with understanding. Quincey raised his eye- 
brows slightly and looked at her intently, whilst Marker's 
hand instinctively closed round the hilt of his Kukri, There 
was a long pause. We all knew that the time when she could 
speak was passing ; but we felt that it was useless to say any- 
thing. Suddenly she sat up, and, as she opened her eyes, said 
sweetly : — 

"Would none of you like a cup of (ea? You must all be 
so tired !" We could only make her happy, and so acqui- 
esced. She bustled off to get tea ; when she had gon e VO 
Helsing said; — '^^ 
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"You see, my friends. He is close to land : he has left hia 
earth-chest. But he has yet to get on shore. In the nighl 
he may He hidden somewhere; but if he be not carried on 
shore, or if the ship do not touch it, he cannot achieve the 
land. In such case he can, if it be in the night, change his 
form and can jump or fly on shore, as he did at Whitby. But 
if the day come before he get on shore, then, unless he be car- 
ried he cannot escape. And if he be carried, then the customs 
men may discover what the box contains. Thus, in fine, if he 
escape not on shore to-night, or before dawn, there will be 
the whole day lost to hini. We may then arrive in time ; fof 
if he escape not at night we shall come on him in daytime, 
boxed up and at our mercy ; for he dare not be his true self, 
awake and visible, lest he be discovered." 

There was no more to be said, so we waited in patience 
until the dawn ; at which time we might learn more from 
Mrs. Harker. 

Early this morning we listened, with breathless anxiety, 

r her response in her trance. The hypnotic stage was even 

inger in coming "han before; and when it came the time 

emaining until full sunrise was so short that we began to 

lespair. Van Helsing seemed to throw his whole soul into 

the effort ; at last, in obedience to his will she made reply : — 

"All is dark. I hear lapping water, level with me, and 

some creaking as of wood on wood." She paused, and the 

fed sun shot up. We must wait till to-night. 

And so it is that we are travelling towards Galatz in an 
l^ony of expectation. We are due to arrive between two and 
m^ree in the morning ; but already, at Bucharest, we are three 
lours late, so we cannot possibly get in till well after sun- 
ip. Thus we shall have two more hypnotic messages from 
l^rs. Harker ; either or both may possibly throw more light 
in what is happening. h 

Later. — Sunset has come and gone. Fortunately it came. ^M 
fct a time when there was no distraction ; for had it occurred ^| 
whilst we were at a station, we might not have secured the 
necessary calm and isolation. Mrs, Harker yielded to the 
hypnotic influence even less readily than this morning. I 
am in fear that her power of reading the Count's sensations 
may die away, just when we want it most. It seems to me 
that her imagination is beginning to viotV;, '^Vfe''. ■S&s.V.'&s. 
■ I the trance hitherto she has cooEmei V«x%A\ ^n "Caa^ 
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flimplest of facts. If this goes on it may 
us. If I tliought that the Count's power over her would &t 
away equally with her power of knowledge it would be a 
happy thought ; but 1 am afraid that it may not be so. When 
she did speak, her words were enigmatical : — 

"Something is going out ; I can feel it pass me like a cold 
wind. I can hear, far off, confused sounds — as of men talk- 
ing in strange tongues, fierce- falling water, and the howling 
of wolves." She stopped and a shudder ran through her, in- 
creasing in intensity for a few seconds, till, at the end, she 
■shook as though in a palsy. She said no more, even in an- 
swer to the Professor'.? imperative questicming. When she 
woke from the trance, she was cold, and exhausted, and 
fajiguid ; but her mind was all alert. She could not remem- 
ber anything, but asked what she had said ; when she was 
told, she poitdered over it deeply, for a lon^ time and m 
silence. 

30 October, 7 a. m. — We are near Calatz now, and I maj 
not have time to write later. Sunrise this morning was 
anxiously looked for by us all. Knowing of the increasing 
difficulty of procuring the hypnotic trance, Van Helsing be- 
gan his passes earlier than usual. They produced no effect, 
however, until the regular time, when she yielded with a 
still greater difficulty, only a minute before the sun rose. 
The Professor lost no time in his questioning; her answer 
came with equal quickness : — 

"All is dark. I hear water swirling by, level with my ears, 
and the creaking of wood on wood. Cattle low far off. 
There is another sound, a queer one like — " she stopped and 
grew white, and whiter still. 

"Go on ; go on I Speak, I command you 1" said Van Hel- 
sing in an agonised voice. At the same time there was de- 
spair in his eyes, for the Then sun was reddening even Mrs. 
Harker's pale face. She opened her eyes, and we all started 
as she said, sweetly and seemingly with the utmost uncon- 
cern : — 

"Oh, Professor, why ask me to do what you know 1 
can't? I don't remember anything." Then, seeing the look 
jf amazement on our faces, she said, turning from one to th« 
other with a troubled look : — 

"What have I said ? What have I done ? I know nothing, 
«nlv that I was lying here, half asleeo, and heard ydu 
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_ on 1 speak, I command you 1' It seemed so funny to heat 
you order me about, as if I were a bad child I" 

"Oh, Madam Mina," he said, sadly, "it is proof, if proof 
be needed, of how I love and honour you, when a word for 
your good, spoken more earnest than ever, can seem so 
ftrange because it is to order her whom I am proud to 
obey 1" 

The whistles are sounding; we are nearing Calatz. Wc 
:e on fire with anxiety and eagerness. | 

Mina Harker's Jottrnal. 

30 October. — Mr, Morris took me to the hotel where our 
rooms had been ordered by telegraph, he being the one who 
could best be spared, since he does not speak any foreign 
language. The forces were distributed much as they had 
been at Vama, except that Lord Godalming went to the Vice- 
Consul, as his rank might serve as an immediate guarantee 
of some sort to the official, we being in extreme hurry. Jona^ 
than and the two doctors went to the shipping agent to learo 
particulars of the arrival of the Csarina Catherine, 

Later. — Lord Godalming has returned. The Consul ia 
Bway, and the Vice-Consul sick ; so the routine work has 
been attended to by a clerk. He was very obliging, and of- 
fered to do anything in his power. 

Jonathan Harker's foumal. 

30 October. — ^At nine o'clock Dr. Van Helsing, Dr. Sew- 

ird, and I called on Messrs. Mackenzie & Steinkoff, the 

igents of the London finn of Hapgood. They had received 

I wire from London, in answer to Lord Godalming's tele- 

aphed request, asking us to show them any civility in their 

wer. They were more than kind and courteous, and took 

at once on board the C^aritia Catherine, which lay at an- 

ir out in the river harbour. There we saw the Captain, 

melson by name, who told us of his voyage. He said that 

In all his life he had never had so favourable a run. 

"Man !" he said, "but it made us afeard, for we expeckit 
that we should have to pay for it wi' some rare piece o' ill 
luck, so as to keep up the average. It's no canny to rue 
frae London to the Black Sea wi' a wind ahint ye, as though 
Deil himself were blawin' on yerjail for hia ain purpose 
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An' a' the time we could no speer a thing. Gin we were nig!! 
a ship, or a port, or a headland, a fog fell on us and travelled 
wi' us, till when after it had hfted and we looked out, the detl 
a thing could we see. We ran by Gibraltar wi'oot bein' able 
to signal; an' till we came to the Dardanelles and had to wail 
to gel our permit to pass, we never were within hail o' aaght 
At first I inclined to slack oft sail and beat about till the tog 
was lifted; but whiles, I thocht that if the Deil was minded 
to get us into the Black Sea quick, he was like to do it 
whether we would or no. If we had a quick voyage it would 
be no to our miscredit wi' the owners, or no hurt to our 
traf&c ; an' the Old Mon who had served his ain purpose wad 
be decently grateful to us for no hinderin' him. This mix- 
ture of simplicity and cunning, of superstition and com- 
mercial reasoning, aroused Van Helsing, who said: — 

"Mine friend, that Devil is more clever than he is thought 
by some ; and he know when he meet his match !" The skip- 
per was not displeased with the compliment, and went on;— 

"When we got past the Bosphorus the men began to 
grumble; some o' them, the Roumanians, came and asked 
me to heave overboard a big box which had been put on 
board by a queer lookin' old man just before we had started 
frae London. 1 had seen them speer at the fellow, and put 
out their twa fingers when they saw him, to guard ag*nst 
the evil eye. Man 1 but the supersteetion of fordgnet« is 
pairfectly rideeculous ! I sent them aboot their business 
pretty quick ; but as just after a fog closed in on us, I felt 3 
wee bit as they did anent something, though I wouldn't say 
it was agin the bit box. Well, on we went, and as the fog 
didn't let up for five days I joost let the wind carry us; for 
if the Deil wanted to get somewheres — well, he would fetch 
it up a'reet. An' if he didn't, well, we'd keep a sharp locJt 
out anyhow. Sure eneuch, we had a fair way and deep 
water all the time ; and two days ago, when the momin' sun 
came through the fog, we found ourselves just in the river 
opposite Galatz. The Roumaniar^s were wild, and wanted 
me right or wrong to take out the box and fling it in the 
river. I had to argy wi' them aboot it wi' a handspike; an' 
when the last o' them rose off the deck, wi' his head in his 
hand, I had convinced them that, evil eye or no evil eye, the 
property and the trust of my owners were better in my hand; 
than in the river Danube. They had, mind ye, taken the box 
on the deck ready to fling in, and as it was marked Galatz v" 
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Vtiniii, I thocht I'd let it lie till we discharged in ihe port an' 
get rid o'l athegither. We didn't do much dearin' that day, 
an' had to remain the nicht at anchor; but in the mornin', 
braw an' airly, an hour before sun-up, a man came aboard 
wi' an order, written to him from England, to receive a box 
marked for one Count Dracula. Sure eneuch the matter was 
one ready to his hand. He had his papers a' reet, an' glad 
1 was to be rid o' the dam thing, for I was beginnin' raasel' 
to feel uneasy at it. If the Deil did have any luggage aboord 
tiie ship, I'm thinkin' it was nane itlier than that same !" 
"What was th ; name of the man who took it ?" asked Dr. 
'an Helsing with restrained eagerness. 
"I'll be tellin' ye quick !" he answered, and, stepping down 
3 his cabin, produced a receipt signed "Immanuel Hilde- 
iheim." Burgen-strasse 16 was the address. We found out 
iiat this was ail the Captain knew ; so with thanks we came 
iway. 

We found Hildesheim in his office, a Hebrew of rather the 
^delphi Theatre type, with a nose like a sheep, and a fez. 
■lis arguments were pointed with specie — we doing the 
unctuation — and with a little bargaining he told us what he 
new. This turned out to be simple but important. He had 
Eceived a letter from Mr. de Ville of London, telling him to 
sceive, if possible before sunrise so as to avoid customs, a 
^lox which would arrive at Galatz in the Csarina Catherine, 
Hiis he was to give in charge to a certain Petrof Skinsky, 
trho dealt with the Slovaks who traded down the river to 
jhe port. He had been paid for his work by an EngUsh bank 
lote, M'hich had been duly cashed for gold at the Danube In- 
ternational Bank. When Skinsky had come to him, he had 
aken him to the ship and handed over the box, so as to save 
terterage. That was all he knew. 

We then sought for Skinsky, but were unable to find him. 
'^ne of his neighbours, who did not seem to bear him any 
i£ection," said that he had gone away two days before, no 
me knew v.'hither. This was corroborated by his landlord, 
jjho had received by messenger the key of the house together 
irith the rent due, in English money. This had been be- 
ween ten and eleven o'clock last night. We were at a stand- 
ftill again. 
Whilst we were talking one came running and breathlessly 
asped nut that the body of Skinsky had been found inside 
e wall of the churchyard of St. Peter, and that the throsl 
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had been torn open as if by some wild animal. Tbose we fat 
been speaking with ran off to see the horror, the women cry 
ing out "This is the work of a Slovak I" We hurried away 
lest we should have been in some way drawn into the affair, 
and so detained. 

As we carae home we could arrive at no definite conclusion. 
We were all convinced that the box was on its way, by water, 
to somewhere ; but where that might be we would have to 
discover. With heavy hearts we came home to the hotel lo 
Mina. 

When we met together, the first thing was to consult as to 
taking Mina again into our confidence. Things are getting 
desperate, and it is at least a chance, though a hazardous 
one. As a preliminary step, I was released from my promitt 
to her. 

Mina Marker's Journal. 

30 October, evening. — They were so tired and wtmi ort 
and dispirited that there was nothing to be done till they 
had some rest ; so I asked them all to lie down for half an 
hour whilst I should enter everything up to the moment. I 
feel so grateful to the man who invented the "'Traveller's* 
^ewriter, and to Mr. Morris for getting this one for me. 
I should have felt quite astray doing the work if I had to 
write with a pen. . , . 

It is all done; poor dear, dear Jonathan, what he must 
have suffered, what must he be suffering now. He lies on 
the sofa hardly seeming to breathe, and his whole body a|>- 
pears in collapse. His brows are knit ; his face is drawn with 
pain. Poor fellow, maybe he is thinking, and I can see his 
face all wrinkled up with the concentration of his thoughts. 
Oh I if I could only help at all. ... I shall do what I 

Ci'l. 

^ have asked Dr. Van Helsing, and he has got me all the 
jiapers that I have not yet seen. . . . Whilst they are rest- 
ing, I shall go over all carefully, and perhaps I may arrive 
at some conclusion. I shall try to follow the Professor's ex- 
ample, and think without prejudice on the facts before 



I do believe that under God's providence I have made * 
discovery. I shall get the maps and look over them .... 

I un more than ever sure that I am right. 
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lusion IS ready, so I shall get our party together and read 
;. They can judge it; it is well to be accurate, and every 
liaute is precious. 

Mitta Marker's Memorandum. J 

(Entered in her Journal.) ' 

Ground of inquiry. — Count Dracula's problem is to get 
lack to his own place. 

(a) He must be brought back by some one. This is evi- 
[ent; for had he power to move himself as he wished he 
»uld go either as man, or wolf, or hat, or in some other way. 
ie evidently fears discovery or interference, in the state of 
lelplessness in which he must be — confined as he is between 
lawn and sunset in his wooden box. 

(t) How is he to be taken? — Here a process of exclusions 
nay help us. By road, by rail, by water? 

1. By Road. — There are endless difficulties, especially in 
caving the city, 

(jr) There are people ; and people are curious, and investi- 
[ate. A hint, a surmise, a doubt as to what might be in the 
lox, would destroy him. 

(y) There are, or there may be, customs and octroi of- 
Lcers to pass. 

{z) His pursuers might follow. This is his highest fear; 
nd in order to prevent his being betrayed he has repelled, so 
ar as he can, even his victim — me 1 

2. By Rail. — There is no one in charge of the box. It 
irould have to take its chance of being delayed ; and delay 
ffould be fatal, with enemies on the track. True, he might 
scape at night; but what would he be, if left in a strange 
(lace with no refuge that he could fly to. This is not what 
te intends ; and he does not mean to risk it. 

3. By Water. — Here is the safest way, in one respect, but 
irith most danger in another. On the water he is powerless 
accept at night; even then he can only summon fog and 
torm and snow and his wolves. But were he wrecked, the 
Iving water would engulf him, helpless ; and he would in- 
eed be lost. He could have the vessel drive to land; hut if 
: were unfriendly land, wherein he was not free to move, his 
osition would still be desperate. 

We know from the record that he was on the water; 
rbat we have to do is to ascertain what water. 
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The first thing is to realise exactly what he has 
yet ; we may, then, get a light on what his later task is to be. 

Firstly. — We must differentiate between what he did is 
London as part of his general plan of action, when ' 
pressed for moments and had to arrange as best he 

Secondly we must see, as well as we can surmise 
the facts we know of, what he has done here. 

As to the first, he evidently intended to arrive at 
and sent invoice to Varna to deceive us lest we should ascer- 
tain his means of exit from England ; his immediate and sole 
purpose then was to escape. The proof of this, is the letlH 
of instructions sent to Immanuel Hildesheim to clear and 
take away the box before sunrise. There is also the instruc- 
tion to Petrof Skinsky. These we must only guess at; but 
there must have been some letter or message, since Skinskf 
came to Hildesheim. 

That, so far, his plans were successful we know. The 
Csarina Catlierine made a phenomenally quick journey— so 
.nuch so that Captain Donelson's suspicions were aroused; 
but his superstition united with his canniness played th« 
Count's game for hira, and he ran with his favouring wind 
through fogs and all till he brought up blindfold at Galatz. 
That the Count's arrangements were well made, has been 
proved. Hildesheim cleared the box, took it off, and gave 
it to Skinsky. Skinsky took it — and here we lose the traU. 
We only know that the box is somewhere on the water, mov- 
ing along. The customs and the octroi, if there be any, have 
been avoided. 

Now we come to what the Count must have done after his 
arrival — on land, at Galatz, 

The box was given to Skinsky before sunrise. At sunrise 
the Count could appear in his own form. Here, we ask why 
Skinsky was chosen at all to aid in the work ? In my hus- 
band's diary, Skinsky is mentioned as dealing with the Slo- 
vaks who trade down the river to the port ; and the man's 
remark, that the murder was the work of a Slovak, showed 
the general feeling against his class. The Count wanted iso 
lation. 

My surmise is, this: that in London the Count decided to 

get back to his castle by water, as the most safe and seotl 

way. He was brought from the castle by Szgariy, tai 

"~pbaWy they deViverei t\\e\t ci-^^o vo 'Sio-iaJftx 'hIxq toc^E *' 

:es to Vama, ior ^etc ^Ve-j -ww*. ^ra.-5^;«a. \im:'* 




'^ 
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I the Count had knowledge of the persons who coulil 
nange this service, Wiien the box was on land, before 
inrise or after sunset, he came out from his box, met 
kinsky and instructed him what to do as to arranging the 
arriage of the box up some river. When this was done, and 
B knew that all was in train, he blotted out his traces, as he 
bought, by murdering his agent. 

I have examined the map and find that the river most 
uitable for the Slovaks to have ascended is either tlie Pnith 
r the Sereth. I read in the typescript that in my trance I 
card cows low and water swirling level with my ears and 
he creaking of wood. The Count in his box, then, was on 
I river in an open boat — propelled probably either by oars 
ir poles, for the banks are near and it is working against 
Atream. There would be no such sound if floating down 
stream. 

Of course it may not be either the Sereth or the Pruth, 
but we may possibly investigate further. Now of these two, 
the Pruth is the more easily navigated, but the Sereth is, 
■t Fundu, joined by the Bistritza whicli runs up round the 
£oi^ pass. The loop it makes is manifestly as close to Dra- 
■"ila s castle as can be got by water. 

Mina Marker's Journal — continued. j 

When I had done reading, Jonathan took me in his arras 
id kissed me. The others kept shaking me by both hands, 
id Dr. Van Helsing said : — 

"Our dear Madam Mina is once more our teacher. Her 
eyes have been where we were blinded. Now we are on 
he track once again, and this time we may succeed. Our 
eoemy is at his most helpless; and if we can come on hira 
>y day, on the water, our task will be over. He has a start, 
Kit he is powerless to hasten, as he may not leave his box 
■est those who carry him may suspect ; for them to suspect 
vould be to prompt them to throw him in the stream where 
be perish. This he knows, and will not. Now men. to our 
Council of War: for, here and now, we must plan what each 
and all shall do," 

"T shall get a steam launch and follow him," said Lord 
Jalming. 

'And I, horses to follow on the hank Ve^Xt-j ti«K\.':.t\ 
' ** sajd Mr. Morris. 
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"Goodl" said the Professor, "both good. Bot neSbct 
must go alone. There must be force to oveTxx>in€ foite il 
need be ; the Slovak is strong and rough, and he carries rude 
arms." All the men smiled, for amongst them they canitd 
a small arsenal. Said Mr. Morris : — 

"I have brought some Winchesters ; they are pretty handj 
in a crowd, and there may be wolves. The Cfount, il yos 
remember, took some other precautions ; he made some reqiri' 
sitions on others tiiat Mrs. Harker could not quite hear a 
understand. We must be ready at all points." Dr. Seward 
said : — 

"I think I had better go with Quincey, We have beea i 
accustomed to hunt together, and we two, well armed, will be j 
a match for whatever may come along. You must not be 
alcne Art. It may be necessary to fight the Slovaks, and a 
chance thrust — for I don't suppose these fellows carry guni 
— ^would undo all our plans. There must be no chances, this 
time ; we shall not rest until the Count's heacl and body have 
been separated, and we are sure that he cannot re-incamate." 
He looked at Jonathan as he spoke, and Jonathan looked at 
me. I could see that the poor dear was torn about in his 
mind. Of course he wanted to be with me ; but then the faoaf 
service would, most likely, be the one which would destrcf 
the...the...the...Vampire. (Why did I hesitate to write llw 
word?) He was silent awhile, and during his silence Dr. 
Van Helsing spoke : — • 

"Friend Jonathan, this is to yoii for twice reasons. First, | 
because you are young and brave and can fight, and all ener- 
gies may be needed at the last ; and again that it is your right 
to destroy him — that — which has wrought such woe to yM 
and yours. Be not afraid for Madam Mina ; she will be n^ 
care, if I may. I am old. My legs are not so quick to rvo 
as once ; and I am not used to ride so long or to pursue as 
need be, or to fight with lethal weapons. But I can be of 
other service ; I can fight in other way. And I can die, if 
i)«ed be, as well as younger men. Now let me say that what 
i would is this : while you, my Lord Godalming, and friend 
Jonathan go in your so swift little steamboat up the river, 
and whilst John and Quincey guard the bank where per- 
chance he might be landed, I will take Madam Mina riglit 
into the heart of the enemy's country. Whilst the old fox \t 
tied in his box, floatmg o-cv "iVe riiiwvm% ^v\ck«s. whence In 
cannot escape to laad— wWe'^ 63.\(:s.'MA.t»s«.'aM-'iii«j|,. 
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tis coffin-box lest his Slovak carriers should in fear leave 
lim to perish — we sliall go in the track where Jonathan 
went, — from Eistritz over the Borgo, and find our way to the 
Castle of Dracula, Here, Madam Mina's hypnotic power 
•ntii]l surely help, and we shall find our way — all dark and un- 
•known otiierwise — after the first sunrise when we are near 
that fateful place. There is much to be done, and other 
places to he made sanctify, so that that nest of vipers be c^ _ 
iiterated." Here Jonathan interrupted him hotly : — 1 

"Do you mean to say. Professor Van Helsing, that you ' 
would bring Mina, in her sad case and tainted as she is with 
itfaat devil's illness, right into the jaws of his death-trap? 
■Not for the world ! Not for Heaven or Hell !" He became 
Almost speechless for a minute, and then went on: — 
I "Do you know what the place is? Have you seen that 
awful den of hellish infamy — with the very moonlight alive 
ivith grisly shapes, and every speck of dust that whirls in the 
Vfiod a devouring monster in embryo? Have you felt the 
Vampire's lips upon your throat?" Here he turned to me* 
■»nd as his eyes lit on my forehead, he threw up his arms 
with a cry: "Oh, my God, what have we done to have this 
Serror upon us !" and he sank down on tlie sofa in a collapse 
»f misery. The Professor's voice, as he spoke in clear, sweet 
Cnes, which seemed to vibrate in the air, calmed us all: — 

"Oh my friend, it is because I would save Madam Mina 
from that awful place that I would go. God forbid that I 
.'^ould take her into that place. There is work — wild work 
— ^to be done there, that her eyes may not see. We men here, 
.bH save Jonathan, have seen with their own eyes what is to 
■ be done before that place can be purify. Remember that we 
are in terrible straits. If the Count escape us this time — 
.and he is strong and subtle and cunning — he may choose to 
sleep him for a century ; and then in time our dear one" — he 
took my hand — "would come to him to keep him cwnpany, 
and would be as those others that you, Jonathan, saw. You 
Jiave told us of their gloating lips; you heard their ribald 
augh as they clutched the moving bag that the Count threw 
o them. You shudder ; and well may it be. Forgive me that 
! make you so much pain, but it is necessary. My friend, is 
t not a dire need for the which I am giving, possibly my life? 
i it were that anyone went into that place to stay, it is X i 
rho would have to go, to keep them compa.n'jr 
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"Do as you will ;" said Jonatlian, with a sob that s 
him all over, "we are in the liands of God I" 

Laler. — "Oh, it did me good to see the way that the* 
brave men worked. How caii women help loving men wha 
they are so earnest, and so true, and so brave I And, too, it 
made me think of the wonderful power of money! Whal 
can it not do when it is properly applied ; and what might it 
do when basely used. I felt so thankful that Lord Godal- 
ming is rich, and that both he and Mr. Morris, who also has 
plenty of money, are willing to spend it so freely. For if 
they did not, our little expedition could not start, either sO 
promptly or so well equipped, as it will within another hour. 
It is not three hours since it was arranged what part each oi 
us was to do ; and now Lord Godalming and Jonathan haw 
a lovely steam launch, with steam up ready to start at a mo- 
ment's notice. Dr. Seward and Mr. Morris have half a dozen 
good horses, well appointed. We have all the maps and ap- 

?liances of various kinds that can be had. Professor Van 
[elsing and I are to leave by the 1 1 40 train to-night for 
Veresti, where we are to get a carriage to drive to the Borgo 
Pass. We are bringing a good deal of ready money, as we 
are to buy a carriage and horses. We shall drive ourselves, 
for we have no one whom we can trust in the matter. The 
Professor knows something of a great many languages, so 
we shall get on all right. We have all got arms, even for tat 
a large-bore revolver; Jonathan would not be happy unless 
I was armed like the rest. Alas ! I cannot carry one arm that 
the rest do ; the scar on my forehead forbids that. Dear Dr. 
Van Helsing comforts me by telling me that I am fully 
armed as there may be wolves ; the weather is getting colder 
every hour, and there are snow-flurries which come and go 
as warnings. 

Laler. — It took all my courage to say good-bye to JBJ 
darling. We may never meet again. Courage, Minalthe 
Professor is looking at you keenly; his look is a warning. 
There must be no tears now — unless it may be that God wS 
let them fall in gladness. 

Jonathan Harker's Journal. 

October 30. Ntglit.^V b.to ■«V\'OvT\?,'iV\=,\T\'&«v,^iatfrom 
the furnace door ol t\ve sVcam \a.>an»^\V«6. ^■*^-* ■ ^•'•'-- 
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ring up. He is an experienced hand at the work, as he has 
lad for years a launch of his own on the Thames, and an 
Hher on the Norfolk Broads. Regarding our plans, we 
inally decided that Mina's guess was correct, and that if 
a iy waterway was chosen for the Count's escape back to his 
"astle, the Sereth and then the Bistritza at its junction, 
vould be the one. We took it, that somewhere about the 
7th degree, north latitude, would be the place chosen for 
ie crossing tlie country between the river and the Carpa- 
hians. We have no fear in running at good speed up the 
iver at night; there is plenty of water, and the banks are 
wide enough apart to make steaming, even in the dark, easy 
inough. Lord Godalming tells me to sleep for a while, as 
t is enough for the present for one to be on watch. But I 
annot sleep — how can I with the terrible danger hanging 
iver my darling, and her going out into that awful place. . 
. . My only comfort is that we are in the hands of God. 
)nly for that faith it would be easier to die than to live, and 
o be quit of all the trouble, Mr, Morris and Dr. Seward 
vere off on their long ride before we started ; they are to 
:eep up the right bank, far enough off to get on higher lands 
phere they can see a good stretch of river and avoid the fol- 
Dwing of its curves. They have, for the first stages, two 
nen to ride and lead their spare horses — four in all, so as 
lot to excite curiosity. When they dismiss the men, which 
hall be shortly, they shall themselves look after the horses. 
t may be necessary for us to join forces; if so they can 
nount our whole party. One of the saddles has a movable 
lom, and can be easily adapted for Mina, if required. 

It is a wild adventure we are on. Here, as we are rushing 
long through the darkness, with the cold from the river 
leeming to rise up and strike us; with all tlie mysterious 
ffoices of the night around us. it ail comes home. We seem 
t> be drifting into unknown places and unknown ways; into 
L whole world of dark and dreadful things. Godalming is 
butting the furnace door. . ... 



M 
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31 October. — Still hurrying along. The day has comej, 
id Godalming is sleeping. I am on watch. The morning' 
bitterly cold ; the furnace heat is grateful, though we have 

leavy fur coats. As yet we have pa!^scd qtiV^ ^ 1«^ w^fca. 

M«, hut mne of them had on boatd awN \)ryR (i^ -$^<S*a.-?,t 
RTtything like the size o^ tlie one -we seeV. t\\R-K>K^ -««'»■ 
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scared every time we turned our electric lamp on t 
fell on tlicir knees and prayed, 

I November, evening. — No news all day ; we have f 
nothing of the kind we seek. We have now passed into tbt 1 
Bistritza ; and if we are wrong in our surmise our chance is I 
gone. We have overhauled every boat, big and little. Early 
this morning, one crew took us for a Government boat, and 
treated us accordingly. We saw in this a way of smoothing I 
matters, so at Fundu, where the Bistritza runs into the Se- 
retli, we got a Roumanian flag which we now fly conspicu- 
ously. With every boat which we have overhauled since then I 
this trick has succeeded ; we have had every deference shown 
to us, and not once any objection to whatever we chose to ask 
or do. Some of the Slovaks tell us that a bigf boat passed 
them, going at more than usual speed as she had a double 
crew on board. This was before they came to Fundu, so thq- 
could not tell us whether the boat turned into the Bistrita 
or continued on up the Sereth. At Fundu we could not heaf 
of any such boat, so she must have passed there in the nigit 
lam feeling very sleepy; the cold is perhaps beginning to teD 
upon me, and nature must have rest some time. Godalming 
insists that he shall keep the first watch. God bless him for 
all his goodness to poor dear Mina and me. 

2 November, morning. — It is broad daylight. That good 
fellow would not wake me. He says it would have been a sin 
to, for I slept so peacefully and was forgetting my trouble. 
It seems brutally selfish to me to have slept so long, and 
let him watch all night ; hut he was quite right. I am a new 
man this morning ; and, as I sit here and watch him sleepii^ 
I can do all that is necessary both as to minding the engine, 
steering, and keeping watch. I can feel that my strength 
and energy are coming back to me. I wonder where S&H 
is now, and Van Helsing. They should have got to Veresti 
about noon on Wednesday. It would take them some time ' 
to get the carriage and horses; so if they had started and 
travelled hard, they would be about now at the Borgo Pass, 
God guide and help them! I am afraid to think what may 
happen. If we could only go faster! but we cannot: the en- 
gines are throbbing and doing their utmost. I wonder hort 
Dr. Seward and Mr. Morris are getting on. There seem 
to be endless streams running down from the mountains into 
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his river, but as none of them are very large — at present, 
It all events, though they are terrible doubtless in winter and 
vhen the snow melts — the horsemen may not have met much 
)bstruction. I hope that before we get to Slrasba we may see 
hem ; for if by that time we have not overtaken the Count, 
t may be necessary to take counsel together what to do next. 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 

■ s November. — Three days oa the road. No news, and 
ame to write it if there had been, for every moment is pri 
nous. We have had only the rest needful for t!ie horses ; bi 
we are both bearing it wonderfully. Those adventurous da; 
Df ours are turning up useful. We must push on ; we shi 
never feel happy till we get the launch in sight again. 

3 November. — We heard at Fundu that the launch 'had 
{^e up the Bistritza. 1 wish it wasn't so cold. There ar« 
rigns of snow coming; and if it falls heavy it will stop us.jj 
[n such case we must get a sledge and go on, Russian fash- 



1 
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4 November. — To-day we heard of the launch having 
been detained by an accident when trying to force a way up 
the rapid. The Slovak boats get up all right, by aid of a 
rope, and steering with knowledge. Some went up only a 
few hours before. Godalming is an amateur fitter himself, 
and evidently it was he who put the launch in trim again. 
Finally, they got up the Rapids all right, with local help, and 
are off on the chase afresh. I fear that the boat is not any 
better for the accident ; the peasantry tell us that after she 
got upon the smooth water again, she kept stopping eveiy 
now and again so long as she was in sight. We must purfj^^^ 
on harder than ever ; our help may be wanted soon. ^^^| 

Mina Marker's Journal. ^^H 

31 October. — Arrived at Veresti at noon. The Professor 
tells me that this morning at dawn he could hardly hv'pnotise 
me at all, and that all I could say was : "dark and quiet." He 
is off now buying a carriage and horses. He says that he 
will later on try to buy additional horses, so thM. ■w't tpo;; Vsi 
able to change them on the way. YJe Wve. ?oTc\t*W"'?, wa-i^ 
^an ^ miles before us. The covutoy \s Vy*«Nl . «^^ -to^^ 
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iirteresting ; if only we were under different conditions, hw 
delightful it would be to see it all. If Jonathan and I were 
driving through it alone what a pleasure it would be. To 
stop and see people, and learn something of their life, and to 
fill our minds and memories with all the colour and piaiii- 
esqueness of the whole wild, beautiful country and the quaint 
people t But, alas ! — 

Later. — Dr. Van Helsing has returned. He has got the 
carriage and horses ; we are to have some dinner, and to start 
in an hour. The landlady is putting us up a huge basket di 
provisions ; it seems enough for a company of soldiers. The 
Professor encourages her, and whispers to me that it may be 
a week before we can get any good food again. He has been 
shopping too, and has sent home such a wonderful lot of fur 
coats and wraps, and all sorts of warm things. There wiU 
not be any chance of our being cold. 

We shall soon be off. I am afraid to think what may h^ 
pen to us. We are truly in the hands of God. He alooe 
knows what may be, and I pray Him. with all the strength 
of my sad and humble soul, that He will watch over my be- 
loved husband; that whatever may happen, Jonathan may 
know that I loved him and honoured him more than I can 
say, and that my latest and truest thought will be always fbl 
him. 




CHAPTER XXVn 

MINA HARKER'S journal 

I November. — All day long we have travelled, and at a 
good speed. The horses seem to know that they are being 
Kindly treated, for they go willingly their full stage at best 
Speed. We have now had so many changes and find the 
same thing so constantly that we are encouraged to think 
that the journey will be an easy one. Dr. Van Hclsing is 
laconic ; he tells the farmers that he is hurrying to Btstritz, 
and pays them well to make the exchange of horses. We 
get hot soup, or coffee, or tea ; and off we go. It is a lovely 
country; full of beauties of all imaginable kinds, and the 
people are brave, and strong, and simple, and seem full of 
nice qualities. They are very, very superstitious. In the 
first house where we stopped, when the woman who served 
us saw the scar on my forehead, she crossed herself and put 
out two fingers towards me, to keep off the evil eye, I be- 
lieve they went to the trouble of putting an extra amount of 
arlic into our food; and I can't abide garlic. Ever since 
den I have taken care not to take off my hat or veil, and so 
have escaped their suspicions. We are travelling fast, and as 
we have no driver with us to carry tales, we go ahead of 
scandal ; but I daresay that fear of the evil eye will follow 
hard behind us all the way. The Professor seems tireless; 
all day he would not take any rest, though he made me sleep 
for a long spell. At sunset time he hypnotised me. and he 
says that I answered as usual "darkness, lapping water and 
creaking wood ;" so our enemy is still on the river. I am 
afraid to think of Jonathan, but somehow I have now no 
fear for him, or for myself. I write this whilst we wait in a 
iarmhouse for the horses to be got ready. Dr. Van Helsing 
is sleeping. Poor dear, he looks very tired and old and grey, 
but his mouth is set as firmly as a conqueror's ; even in his 
sleep he is instinct with resolution. When we have well 
started I must make him rest whilst I drivt. 1 ^iHiMSi^MK*. 
ihat we have days before us, and \i& twisft. ■wA.\««i«. ^iwwv 
%6i 
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when most of all his strength will be needed . 
is ready ; we are off shortly. 

2 November, morning. — I was successful, and we t 
turns driving all night ; now the day is on us, bright though 1 
cold. There is a strange heaviness in the air — I say heavi- 1 
ness for want of a better word ; I mean that it oppresses us I 
both. It is very cold, and only our warm furs l^eep us com- 
fortable. At dawn Van Helsing hypnotised me ; he says I 
answered "darkness, creaking wood and roaring water," so 
the river is changing as they ascend. I do hope that mj 
darling will not run any chance of danger — more than need 
be ; but we are in God's hands. 

2 November, night. — All day long driving. The countr; 
gets wilder as we go, and the great spurs of the Carpathians, 
which at Veresti seemed so far from us and so low on the 
horizon, now seem to gather round us and tower in front 
We both seem in good spirits ; I think we make an effort each 
to cheer the other; in the doing so we cheer ourselves. Dr. 
Van Helsing says that by morning we shall reach tlie Borgo 
Pass. The holises are very few here now, and tlie Professor 
says that the last horses we got will have to go on with us, 
as we may not be able to change. He got two in addition 
to the two we changed, so that now we have a rude fonr-in- 
hand. The dear horses are patient and good, and they give 
us no trouble. We are not worried with other travellers, and 
so even I can drive. We shall get to the Pass in daylight; 
we do not want to arrive before. So we take it easy, and 
have each a long rest in turn. Oh, what will to-morrovr 
bring to us? We go to seek the place where my poor darling 
suffered so much. God grant that we may be guided ari^t, 
and that He will deign to watch over my husband and those 
dear to us both, and who are in such deadly peril. As for me, 
I am not worthy in His sight. Alasl I am unclean to Ifis 
eyes, and shall be until He may deign to let me stand forii | 
in His sight as one of those who have not incurred lEi 
wrath. 

Membrandum by Abraham Van Helsing. 

4 November. — This to my old and true friend John Sew- 
ard. M.D., of Puifleet, Ij^niQu, to i:a.'6*i\ TOSL-i -Rt*. .^t^ him. 
ft may OEylam. It is Tuormtv^, ■M\i\ -wiv'te.^i^ ■a.'wKt.VBset^ 
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J the night I have kept alive — Madam Mina aiding me. It 
■ co]d, cold ; so cold that the grey heavy sky is full of snow, 
feiich when it falls will settle for all winter as the ground is 
trdening to receive it. It seems to have affected Madam 
na ; she has been so heavy of head all day that she was 
t like herself. She sleeps, and sleeps, and sleeps! She, 
(ho is usual so alert, have done literally nothing all the day ; 
fBie even have lost her appetite. She make no entry into her 
little diary, she who write so faithful at every pause. Some- 
thing whisper to me that all is not well. However, to-night 
she is more vif. Her long sleep all day have refresh and re- 
store her, for now she is all sweet and bright as ever. At sun- 
set I try to hypnotise her, but alas ! with no effect ; the power 
has grown less and less with each day, and to-night it fail 
me altogether. Well, God's will be done — whatever it may 
be, and whithersoever it may lead I 

Now to the historical, for as Madam Mina write not in her 
stenography, I must, in my cumbrous old fashion, that so 
"" aich day of us may not go unrecorded. 

We got to the Borgo Pass just after sunrise yesterday 
loming. When I saw the signs of the dawn I got ready 
w the hypnotism. We stopped our carriage, and got down 
50 that there might be no disturbance. I made a couch with 
furs, and Madam Mina, lying down, yield herself as usual, 
but more slow and more short time than ever, to the hypnotic 
sleep. As before, came the answer : "darkness and the swirl- 
ing of water." Then she woke, bright and radiant, and we 
go on our way and soon reach the Pass. At this time and 
place she become all on fire with zeal; some new guiding 
power be in her manifested, for she point to a road and 
say: — 

"This is the way." 
"How know you it?" I ask. 

"Of course I know it," she answer, and with a pause, 
add : "Have not my Jonathan travelled it and wrote of his 
travel ?" 

At first I think somewhat strange, but soon I see that there 
be only one such by-road. It is used but little, and very dif- 
ferent from the coach road from the Bukovina to Bistritz, 
■ which is more wide and hard, and more of use. 
k So we came down this road ; when we meet other ways — ■ 
■pt always were we sure that they werexcpaA?, a.V'jKiA'^'^'^wi.-^ 
KiMS'/cef and Uirht snow have taUen — ^tia.e >\o'c^e,^ \sacw mA. 
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they only. I give rein to them, and they go on so , 
By-and-by we find all the things which Jonathan have cote 
that wonderful diary of him. Then we go on for long, lonj 
hours and hours. At the first, I tell Madam Mina to sleep; 
she try, and she succeed. She sleep all the tirae ; till at it 
last, I feel myself to suspicious grow, and attempt to wab 
her. But she sleep on, and I may not wake her though I tij. 
1 do not wish to try loo hard lest I harm her ; for 1 know 
that she have su£fer much, and sleep at times be all — in— all 
to her, I think I drowse myself, for all of sudden 1 feel guilt, 
as though I have done something ; I find myself bolt up, with 
the reins in my hand, and the good horses go along Jog, ji^, 
just as ever. I look down and find Madam Mina still sleep. 
It is now not far off sunset time, and over the snow the ligbt 
of the sun flow in big yellow flood, so that we throw great 
long shadow on where the mountain rise so steep. For we 
are going up, and up ; and all is oh ! so wild and rocky, as 
though it were the end of the world. 

Then I arouse Madam Mina. This time she wake with 
not much trouble, and then I try to put her to hypnotic sleep. 
But she sleep not, being as though I were not. Still I tn[ 
and try, till alt at once I find her and myself in dark ; so I 
look round, and find that the sun have gone down. Madam 
Mina laugh, and I turn and look at her. She is now qmte 
awake, and look so well as I never saw her since that ni^t 
at Carfax when we first enter the Count's house. I am 
amaze, and not at ease then ; but she is so bright and tender 
and thoughtful for me that I forget all fear. I light a fire, 
for we have brought supply of wood with us, and she pre- 
pare food while I undo the horses and set them, tethered in 
shelter, to feed. Then when I return to the fire she have my 
supper ready. I go to help her ; but she smile, and tell me 
that she have eat already — that she was so hungry that she 
would not wait. I like it not, and I have grave doubts ; but 
I fear to affright her, and so I am silent of it. She help me 
and I eat alone ; and then we wrap in fur and lie beside the 
fire, and I tell her to sleep while I watch. But presently I 
forget all of watching ; and when I sudden remember that I 
watch, I find her lying quiet, but awake, and looking at mc 
with so bright eyes. Once, twice more the same occur, and 
I get much sleep till before morning. When I wake I try to 
hypnotise her; but alas'. thou^U ?.\\e ?.Kut her eyes obedient, 
■ =■ may not sleep. T\\e siia i\s.«. \i?, ^ui w5^,a»&^^-.MA 
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len sleep come to her too late, but so heavy that she will not 
'ake. 1 have to hft her up, and place her sleeping in the 
arriage when 1 have harnessed the horses and made all 
eady. Madam still sleep, and sletp ; and she look in her 
leep more healthy and more redder than before. And I like 
: not. And I am afraid, afraid, afraid I — I am afraid of all 
lings — even to think ; but I must go on my way. The stake 
e play for is life and death, or more than these, and we 
lUst not flinch. ] 

5 November, morning. — Let me be accurate in everything, 
jr though you and I have seen some strange things together, 
ou may at the first think that I, Van Helsing, am mad—" 
lat the many horrors and the so long strain on nerves has 
t the last turn my brain. 

All yesterday we travel, ever getting closer to the raoun- 
lins, and moving into a more and more wild and desert land, 
'here are great, frowning precipices and much falling water, 
nd Nature seem to have held sometime her carnival. Madam 
lina still sleep and sleep; and though I did have hunger 
nd appeased it, I could not waken her — even for food, I 
egan to fear that the fatal spell of the place was upon her, 
Unted as she is with that Vampire baptism. "Well," said I 
D myself, "if it be that she sleep all the day, it shall also be 
bat I do not sleep at night." As we travel on the rough 
oad, for a road of an ancient and imperfect kind there was, 

held down my head and slept. Again I waked with a sense 
if guilt and of time passed, and found Madam Mina still 
Jeeping, and the sun low down. But all was indeed changed; 
he frowning mountains seemed further away, and we wfere 
lear the top of a steep-ristng hill, on summit of which was 
uch a castle as Jonathan tell of in his diary. At once I ex- 
ited and feared ; for now, for good or ill, the end was near. 

I woke Madam Mina, and again tried to hypnotise her ; but 
lasl unavailing till too late. Then, ere the great dark came 
ipon us — for even after down-sun the heavens reflected the 
mne sun on the snow, and all was for a time in a great twi- 
ight — I took out the horses and fed them in what shelter I 
Duld. Then I make a fire ; and near it T make Madam Mina, 
ow awake and more charming than ever, sit comfortable 
mid her rugs. I got ready food: but she would not eat, 
imply saying that she had not hun?;ei. I d\dtvci\. v'^^'&'s.Vf^, 
nowins her unavailingness. But 1 m"iE.eM ea.\.. ^^t ^ ■cw•^5.v 
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needs now be strong for ail. Then, with the fear on meel'l 
what might be, I drew a ring so big for her comfort, round 
where Madam Mina sat ; and over tlie ring I passed some^ 
the wafer, and I broke it fine so that all was well guarded, 
She sat still all the time-— so still as one dead ; and she grew 
whiter and ever whiter till the snow was not more pale; am) 
no word she said. But when I drew near, she clung to me, 
and I could know that the poor soul shook her from head to 
feet with a tremor that was pain to feel- I said to her pres- 
ently, when she had grown more quiet : — 

"Will you not come over to the fire?" for I wished to make 
a test of what she could. She rose obedient, but when she 
have made a step she stopped, and stood as one stricken. 

"Why not go on?" I asked. She shook her head, and, 
coming back, sat down in her place. Then, looking at me 
with open eyes, as of one waked from sleep, she said am- 
ply:— 

"I cannot 1" and remained silent. I rejoiced, for I knew 
that what she could not, none of those that we dreaded could. 
Though there might be danger to her body, yet her soul was 
safe! 

Presently the horses began to scream, and tore at their 
tethers till I came to them and quieted them. When they 
did feel my hands on them, they whinnied low as in joy, and 
licked at my hands and were quiet for a time. Many times 
through the night did I come to them, till it arrive to the 
cold hour when all nature is at lowest ; and every time my 
coming was with quiet of thera. In the cold hour the fire 
began to die, and I was about stepping forth to replenish it, 
for now the snow came in flying sweeps and with it a chill 
mist. Even in the dark there was a light of some kind, as 
there ever is over snow ; and it seemed as though the snow- 
flurries and the wreaths of mist took shape as of women widi 
trailing garments. All was in dead, ^m silence only that 
the horses whinnied and cowered, as if in terror of the worst 
I began to fear — horrible fears ; but then came to me the 
sense of safety in that ring wherein I stood. I began, too, to 
think that my imaginings were of the night, and the gloom, 
and the unrest that I have gone through, and all the terrible 
anxiety. It was as though my memories of all Jonathans 
horrid experience were befooling me; for the snow flakes 
Snd the mist began to wheel and circle round, till I could get 

I though a shadowy glimpse of those women that would 
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avc kissed bntB. And then ibe horses cowered k>w«ir i 
E'lower, and moaned in terror as men do in pun. Even t 
Paiadness of fright was ivx to them, so thai tney could b 

"-Jiway. I • ^ ?sar Madam Mrna when these wei 

figures .'ded round. I looked at h«r, 

she sar . ^r me; when I would have ste|. _ 

_J to the t:r :. she caught me and held roe bad 

md whispered, like a v^ice that one hears in a dream, so Icfl 
it was: — 

"No! No! Do not go without. Here you arc safe I" 
nmed to her, and looking in her eyes, said . — 

"But you ? It is for you that I fear t" whereat she luuj^e4,t 
■—a laugh, low and unreal, and said: — 

"Fear for me! Why fear for me? None safer in all the 
irorld from them than I am," and as I wondered at the me«n- 
ing of her words, a puff of wind made the flame leap up, and 
. see the red scar on her forehead. Then, alast I knew. Did 
I not, I would soon have learned, for the wheeling figures of 
nist and snow came closer, but keeping ever without X' 
3oly circle. Then they began to materialise, till — If C 
lave not take away my reason, for I saw it throujfh my t 
—there were before me in actual flesh the same three won 
hat Jonathan saw in the room, when they would have klaai 
lis throat. I knew the swaying round forms, the bright h 
lyes, the white teeth, the ruddy colour, the voluptuous llpi 
They smiled ever at poor dear Madam Mina; and as the! 
au^h came through the silence of the night, they twlnoj 
tieir arms and pomted to her, and said in those »a swof 
ingling tones that Jonathan said were of the intolcrabl 
tveetness of the wafer-glasses : — 
"Come, sister. Come to us. Come I Come I" In tM 
turned to my poor Madam Mina, and my heart with g\»t 
less leapt like flame ; for oh 1 the terror in her swi-ct cyw, ij] 
epulsion. the horror, told a story to my hcnrt that WM ■" 
lope. God be thanked she was not, yet, of them. I I 
lome of the firewood which was by me, and holdlrw ' 
* the Wafer, advanced on them towarjn the nil 
„-ew back before me, and laughed their low horrUtJI 
ed the fire, and feared them not ; for I knew Ihl ' 
afe within our protections. Thev cotild not «p| 
riiilst so armed, nor Madam Mina whiUt i 
rithin the rin^. which she could not leave no rnor 
3ld enter. The hordes had ceased to moan, a ' 
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the ground ; the snow fell on them softly, and tbey giw 
whiter. I loiew that there was for the poor beasts no out 
of terror. 

And so we remained till the red of the dawn began to M 
through the snow-gloom. J was desolate and afraid, ami 
full of woe and terror; but when that beautiful sun b^anto 
climb the horizon life was to me again. At the lirst comic? 
of the dawn the horrid figures melted in the whirling raisi 
and snow; the wreaths of transparent gloom moved away 
towards the castle, and were lost. 

Instinctively, with the dawn coming, I turned to Madiin 
Mina, intending to hypnotise her ; but she lay in a deep and 
sudden sleep, ^om which I could not wake her. I tried tc 
hypnotise through her sleep, but she tnade no response, none 
at all ; and the day broke. I fear yet to stir. I have made 
my fire and have seen the horses, they are all dead. To-daj 
I have much to do here, and I keep waiting till the sun is iif 
high ; for there may be places where I must go, where that 
sunlight, though snow and mist obscure it, will be to me i 
safety. 

I will strengthen me with breakfast, and then I willtoniT 
terrible work. Madam Mina still sleeps; and, God U 
thanked I she is calm in her sleep. , . . 

Jonathan Marker's Journal. 

4 November, evening. — The accident to the launch hai 
been a terrible thing for us. Only for it we should have 
overtaken the boat long ago; and by now my dear Mina 
would have been free. I fear to think of her, oS on the 
wolds near that horrid place. We have got horses, and we 
follow on the track. I note this whilst Godalming is gettiitf 
ready, We. have our arms. The Szgany must look out'S 
they mean fight. Oh, if only Morris and Seward were with 
us. We must only hope! If I write no more Good-bye 
Mina I God bless and keep you. 

Dr. Seward's Diary. 

5 November. — With the dawn we saw the body ot SzganJ 
before us dashing s-waY icom the river with thejV l&Ur- 
wagon. They surTO'ai:\ie4 \t \i\ a. OL-ay^w , ^-0.4. NwK'wefJ ^loi^ 

' tiiough beset. TVe stiQ'« \6 iTfiC\n)£\i^^-a *r&,'6^ — ■•- - 
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Erange excitement in the air. It may be our own feeling, 
ut the depression is strange. Far off I hear the howUng 
f wolves; the snow brings them down from the mountains, 
nd there are dangers to all of us, and from all sides. The 
lorses are nearly ready, and we are soon off. We ride to 
leath of some one. God alone knows who, or where, or 
hat, or when, or how it may be, . . . 

Dr. Van Helsing's Memorandum. 

5 November, afternoon. — I am at least sane. Thank 
)r that mercy at all events, though the proving it has 
readful. When I left Madam Mina sleeping within the 
[oly circle, I took my way to the castle. The blacksmith 
lammer which I took in the carriage from Veresti was use- 
ul; though the doors were all open I broke them off the 
usty hinges, lest some ill-intent or ill-chance should close 
hem, so that being entered I might not get out. Jonathan's 
itter experience served me here. By memory of his diary 
found ray way to the old chapel, for I knew that here ray 
rork lay. The air was oppressive ; it seemed as if there was 
■me sulphurous fume, which at times made me dizzy. Either 
lere was a roaring in my ears or I heard afar off the howl 
(f wolves. Then I bethought me of my dear Madam Mina, 
nd I was in terrible plight. The dilemma had me between 
lis horns. Her, I had not dare to take into this place, but 
eft safe from the Vampire in that Holy circle; and yet even 
here would be the wolfl I resolve me that my work lay 
lere, and that as to the wolves we must submit, if it were 
jod's will. At any rate it was only death and freedom be- 
load. So did I choose for hen Had it but been for myself 
he choice had been easy, the maw of the wolf were better 
o rest in than the grave of the Vampire ! So I make my 
hoice to go on with my work. 

I knew that there were at least three graves to find — 
jTives that are inhabit ; so I search, and search, and I find 
oe of them. She lay in her Vampire sleep, so full of life 
nd voluptuous beauty that I shudder as though I have come 
E> do murder. Ah, I doubt not that in old time, when such 
Ijings were, many a man who set forth to do such a task 
8 mine, found at the last his heart fail him, and then his 
erve. So he delay, and delay, and deVa-j, \.V\ ft\«. to-w*. 
eaatyand the fascination of the wanton \ii\-T>ti.4'^'»^^''^'*^iy 
/^4i I 
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This then was the Uo-Dead home of the King- Vampire, to 

'10m so many more were due. Its emptiness spoke eloquent 

make certain what I knew. Before I beg;an to restore these 

romen to tlieir dead selves through my awful work, I laid in 

)racula's tomb some of the Wafer, and so banished him 

rom it, Un-Dead, for ever. 

Then began my terrible task, and, I dreaded it. Had it 

1 but one, it had been easy, comparative. But three ! To 

in twice more after I had been through a deed of horror; 

if it was terrible with the sweet Miss Lucy, what would 

not be with these strange ones who had survived through 

nturies, and who had been strengthened by the passing of . 

le years ; who would, if they could, have fought for meir I 

ul lives. ... ^ 

Oh, my friend John, but it was butcher work ; had I not 

;n nerved by thoughts of other dead, and of the living over 

lom hung such a pall of fear, I could not have gone on. I 

mble and tremble even yet, though till all was over, God 

thanked, my nerve did stand. Had I not seen the repose 

the first place, and the gladness that stole over it just ere 

final dissolution came, as realisation that the soul had 

1 won, I could not have gone further with my butchery, 

:ouId not have endured the horrid screeching aj the stake 

ive home; the plunging of writhing form, and lips of 

ody foam. I should have fled in terror and left my work 

idone. But it is over ! And the poor souls, I can pity them 

and weep, as I think of them placid each in her full 

of death, for a short moment ere fading. For, friend 

t, hardly had my knife severed the head of each, before 

whole body began to melt away and crumble into its na- 

dust, as though the death that should have come centu- 

agone had at last assert himself and say at once and loud 

am here!" 

Before I left the castle I so fixed its entrances that never 
©re can the Count enter there Un-dead. 
When I stepped into the circle where Madam Mina slept, 
: woke from her sleep, and, seeing me, cried out in pain 
;t I had endured too much. 

'Come!" she said, "come away from this awful place! Let 
go to meet my husband who is. I know, coming towards 
She was looking thin and pale and weak : but her eyes 
pure and glowed with fervour. I was gja-i \o ^»fcS«i 
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paleness and her illness, for my mind was full of tlie fi 
horror of that ruddy vampire sleep. 

And so with trust and hope, and yet full of fear, wepj 
eastward to meet our friends — and him — whom 1' ' ~ 
Mina tell me that she know are coming to meet us. 

Mina Harker's Journal, 
6 November. — It was late in the afternoon when the 
fcssor and I took our way towards the east whence 1 kne» 
Jonathan was coming. We did not go fast, though the waj 
was steeply downhill, for we had to take heavy rugs ant 
wraps with us; we dared not face the possibility of bonj! 
left without warmth in the cold and the snow. We had to 
take some of our provisions too, for we were in a perfea 
desolation, and, so far as we could see through the snow. 
fall, there was not even the sign of habitation. When »» 
had gone about a mile. I was tired with the heavy waUdnf 
and sat down to rest. Then we looked back and saw whert 
the clear line of Dracula's castle cut the sky ; for we vat 
so deep under the hill whereon it was set that the angle ol 
perspective of the Carpathian mountains was far below it- 
We saw it in all its grandeur, perched a thousand feet on the 
siunmit of a sheer precipice, and with seemingly a great gap 
between it and the steep of the adjacent mountain on any 
side. There was something wild and uncanny about the 
place. We could hear the distant howhng of wolves. Tbej 
were far off, but the sound, even though coming ratiffleo 
through the deadening snowfall, was full of terror. I knew 
from the way Dr. Van Helsing was searching about that he 
was trying to seek some strategic point, where we would be 
less exposed in case of attack. The rough roadway still led 
downwards ; we could trace it through the drifted snow. 

In a little while the Professor signalled to me, so I got up 
and joined him. He had found a wonderful spot, a sort of 
natural hollow in a rock, with an entrance like a doorwav be- 
tween two boulders. He took me by the band and drew me 
in: "See!" he said, "here you will be in shelter; and if the 
wolves do come I can meet them one by one." He broogli! 
in our furs, and made a snug nest for me, and got out some 
provisions and forced them upon me. But I could not eat; 
to even try to do so was repulsive to me, and, much as I 
would have liked to \>\ea?.&>^\m,\ i:ovii-™A.\iT\«f(N^UW 
the attempt. He \oo\tei "Ct^j ^ai,\>->i5- Kvi -wa -s^^o^^r- 
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Taking his field-glasses from the case, he stood on the top oi 
he rock, and began to search the horizon. Suddenly h* 
ailed out: — 

"Lookl Madam Mina, look! look!" I sprang up and 
stood beside him on the rock ; he handed me his glasses and 
|K>inted, The snow was now falling more heavily, and 
twirled about fiercely, for a high wind was beginning to 
jlow. However there were times when there were pauses 
>etween the snow flurries and I could see a long way round. 
Dm the height where we were it was possible to see a 
at distance; and far off, beyond the white waste of snow, 
r could see the river lying like a black ribbon in kinks and 
curls as it wound its way. Straight in front of us and not far 
off — in fact so near that I wondered we had not noticed be 
fore — came a group of mounted men hurrying along. In 
(the midst of them was a cart, a long leiter-wagon which 
^wept from side to side, like a dog's tail wagging, with each 
fStern inequality of the road. Outlined against the snow a&, 
^ey were, I could see from the men's clothes that they w( 
peasants or gypsies of some kind. 

On the cart was a great square chest. My heart leaped 
I saw it, for I felt that the end was coming. The evening 
iivas now drawing close, and well I knew that at sunset the 
Thing, which was till then imprisoned there, would take new 
'■freedom and could in any of many forms elude all pursuit 
,In fear I turned to the Professor; to my consternation, how- 
ever, he was not there, .^n instant later, 1 saw him below 
me. Round the rock lie had drawn a circle, such as we had 
found shelter in last night. When he had completed it he 
*tood beside me again, saying: — 

"At least you shall be safe here from him!" He took the 
.glasses from me, and at the next lull of the snow swept the 
whole space below us. "See," he said, "they come quickly; 
*hey are flogging the horses, and galloping as hard as they 
can," He paused and went on in a hollow voice: — 

"They are racing for the sunset. We may be too late. 
God's will be done f" Down came another blinding rush of 
driving snow, and the whole landscape was blotted out. It 
soon passed, however, and once more his glasses were fixed 
on the plain. Then came a sudden cry: — 
, "Look! Look! Look! See, two hov?,eTO«ti feV^-a-*; S.-*S(-. 
coming up from the south. It must be Om.wyf^ •mA'S'^m^ 
Wre the £}ass. Lcdk. befcrt tUe snoT) Wcte Vi. liCv w-"^^ 
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took it and looked. The two men might be Dr. Sewsn) Inf ' 
Mr. Morris. I knew at aO events that neither of them mt 
Jonathan. At the sanie time I knew that Jonathan was not 
tar off ; looking around I saw on the north side of the coo- 
ing party two otner men, riding at break -neck speed. One of 
them i knew was Jonathan, and the other I took, of course, 
to be Lord Godalming. They, too, were pursuing the party 
with tlie cart. When I told die Professor he shouted in gl« 
Hke a schoolboy, and, after looking intently till a snow fall 
made sight impossible, he laid his Winchester rifle ready f« 
use against the boulder at the opening of our shelter. "They 
are all converging," he said. "When the time comes we 
shall have the gypsies on all sides." I got out my revolver 
ready to hand, for whilst we were speaking the howling of 
wolves came louder and closer. When the snow storm abated 
a moment we looked again. It was strange to see the snow 
falling in such heavy flakes close to us, and beyond, the sun 
shining more and more brightly as it sank down towards the 
far mountain tops. Sweeping the glass all around us I could 
see here and there dots moving singly and in twos and threes 
and larger numbers — the wolves were gathering for their 
prey. 

Every instant seemed an age whilst we waited. The wind 
came now in fierce bursts, and the snow was driven with futy 
as it swept upon us in circling eddies. At times we could 
not see an arm's length before us ; but at others as the hol- 
low-sounding wind swept by us, it seemed to clear the air- 
space around us so that we could see afar off. We had of 
late been so accustomed to watch for sunrise and sunset, that 
we knew with fair accuracy when it would be ; and we knew 
that before long the sun would set. 

It was hard to believe that by our watches it was less than 
an hour that we waited in that rocky shelter before the va- 
rious bodies began to converge close upon us. The wind 
came now with fiercer and more bitter sweeps, and more 
steadily from the north. It seemingly had driven the snow 
clouds from us, for, with only occasional bursts, the snow 
fell. We could distinguish clearly the individuals of each 
party, the pursued and the pursuers. Strangdy enough 
those pursued did not seem to realise, or at least to care, that 
they were pursued; the^ seemed, however, to hasten with 
redoubled speed as ftve s\iu 4^ci?9ei\<sw«t «.v&.\»,m««x qo,**. 
puntain tops. 
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Closer and closer they drew. The Professor and I crouched 
down behind our rock, and held our weapons ready ; I could 
see that he was determined that they should not pass. One 
and all were quite unaware of our presence. 

All at once two voices shouted out to: "Halt!" One was 
my Jonathan's, raised in a high key of passion; the other 
Mr. Morris' strong resolute tone of quiet command. The 
gypsies may not have known the language, but there was no 
mistaking the tone, in whatever tongue the words were 
spoken. Instinctively they reined in, and at the instant Lord 
Godalming and Jonathan dashed up at one side and Dr. 
Seward and Mr. Morris on the other. The leader of the gyp' 
sies, a splendid looking fellow who sat his horse like a cen- 
taur, waved them hack, and in a fierce voice gave to his com- 
panions some word to proceed. They lashed the horses 
which sprang forward ; but the four men raised their Win- 
chester rifles, and in an unmistakable way commanded them 
to stop. At the same moment Dr, Van Helsing and I rose 
behind the rock and pointed our weapons at them. Seeing 
that they were surrounded the men tightened their reins and 
drew up. The leader turned to them and gave a word at 
■which every man of the gypsy party drew what weapon hp J 
larried, knife or pistol, and held himself in readiness to at- fl 
tack. Issue was joined in an instant. ^ 

The leader, with a quick movement of his rein, threw his " 
horse out in front, and pointing first to the sun — now close 
down on the hill tops — and then to the castle, said something 
which I did not understand. For answer, all four men of our 
party threw themselves from their horses and dashed to- 
wards the cart. I should have felt terrible fear at seeing 
Jonathan in such danger, but that the ardour of battle must 
ave been upon me as well as the rest of them ; I felt no fear, 
but only a wild, surging desire to do something. Seeing the 
quick movement of our parties, the leader of the gypsies 
gave a command ; his men instantly formed round the cart 
in a sort of undisciplined endeavour, each one shouldering 
.and pushing the other in his eagerness to carry out the or- 
"^er. 

In the midst of this I could see that Jonathan on one side 
of the ring of men, and Ouincey on the other, were foi-cing a 
way to the cart ; it was evident that they were bent on finish- 
ing their task before the sun sho\\\d ^t, "^AcfOKW.^ ^^^-wit^. 
lostoaoreven to hinder them. 'NeiftveT ORfc\tN«a&^-«<:a.'s«o» 
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or the flashing knives of the gypsies in front, or the bottUi^s 

of the wolves behind, appeared to even attract their atten* 
tioii. Jonathan's impetuosity, and the manifest singleneu 
of his purpose, seemed to overawe those in front of him; in' 
etinctively they cowered asiJe and let him pass. In an in- 
stant he had jumped upon the cart, and, witli a strength 
which seemed incredible, raised the great box, and fiung it 
over tile wheel to the ground. In the meantime, Mr. Morris 
had had to use force to pass through his side of the ring o( 
Szgany. All the time I had been breathlessly watching Jona- 
than I had, with the tail of my eye, seen him pressing desper- 
ately forward, and had seen the knives of the gypsies flash 
3S he won a way through them, and they cut at him. He had 
parried with his great bowic knife, and at first I thou^t that 
he too had come through in safety; but as he sprang beside 
Jonathan, who had by now jumped from the cart, I could 
see that with his left hand he was clutching at his side, and 
that the blood was spurting through his fingers. He did not 
delay notwithstanding this, for as Jonathan with desperate 
energy, attacked one end of the chest, attempting to prize off 
the lid with his great Kukri knife, he attacked the other fran- 
tically with his bowie. Under the efforts of both men the Hd 
began to yield ; the nails drew with a quick screeching sound, 
and the top of the box was thrown back. 

By this time the gypsies, seeing themselves covered by the 
Winchesters, and at the mercy of Lord Godalming and Dr. 
Seward, had given in and made no further resistance. The 
sun was almost down on the mountain tops, and the shadows 
of the whole group fell long upon the snow. I saw the Coun* 
lying within the box upon the earth, some of which the rude 
falling from the cart had scattered over him. He was deathly 
pale, just like a waxen image, and the red eyes glared with 
the horrible vindictive look which I knew too well. 

As I looked, the eyes saw the sinking sun, and the look of 
hate in them turned to triumph. 

But, on the instant, came the sweep and flash of Jonathan's 
great knife. I shrieked as I saw it shear through the throat; 
whilst at the same moment Mr. Morris's bowie knife plunged 
into the heart. 

It was like a miracle ; but before our very eyes, and almost 
in the drawing of a breath, the whole body crumbled into 
dust and passed Srom oMt &\^\. 
I shall be glad as Votvg a% 1 Vwt "CDi^. e*«xwi.'Coa.\,- 
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dissolution, there was in the face a look of peace, such a 
I never could have imagined mighl have rested there. 

The Castle of Dracula now stood out against the red »ky, 
dnd every stone of its broken battlements was articulated 
against the tight of the setting sun. 

The gypsies, taking us as in some way the cause of tlic ex- 
traordinary' disappearance of the dead man, turned, without 
a word, and rode away as if for their lives. Those who were 
unmounted jumped upon the leitcr-wagon and shouted to 
the horsemen not to desert them. The wolves, which had 
withdrawn to a safe distance, followed in their wake, leaving 
us alone. 

Mr. Morris, who had sunk to the |;roiuid, leaned on hia 
elbow, holding his hand pressed to his side; the blood still 
gushed through his fingers. I flew to him, for the Holy 
circle did not now keep me back; so did the two doctors. 
Jonathan knelt behind him and the wounded man laid back 
ais head on his shoulder. With a sigh he took, with a fcel>le 
effort, my hand in that of his own which was unstained. He 
must have seen the anguish of my heart in my face, for he 
■miled at me and said : — 

I am only too h^>py to have been of any service I Oh, 
God!'* he cried suddenly, struggling up to a sitting posture 
and pointing to me, "It was worth for this to die! Look! 
lookr 

The sun was now riglit down upon the mountain top, and 
Ac red gleams fell upon my face, so that it was iKtthcd in 
foey ligfaL With one inqmUe the men sank oa their knees 
~ a deep and camcsl "Amen" broke from aU as their eya 

_ jwed the pointing of his finger. The dying man spoke:^ — 

"Nov God be thanked that all has not been in vain I Seel 

! snow is not more scatnleu than ber forehead 1 The cttrM 

__ passed away!" 

And, to oar bitter grief, with a anile and ki tikace, he 
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Seven years ago we all went through the flames ; and dM 
happiness of some of us since then is, we think, well worth 
the pain we endured. It is an added joy to Mina and to me 
that our boy's birthday is the same day as that on which 
Quinccy Morris died. His mother holds, I know, the secret 
belief that some of our brave friend's spirit has passed into 
him. His bundle of names links all our little band of men 
together ; but we call him Quincey. 

In the summer of this year we made a journey to Transyl- 
vania, and went over the old ground which was, and is, to us 
so full of vivid and terrible memories. It was almost impos- 
sible to believe that the things which we had seen with our 
own eyes and heard with our own ears were living truths. 
Every trace of all that had been was blotted out. The castle 
stood as before, reared high above a waste of desolation. 

When we got home we were talking of the old time — which 
we could all look back on without despair, for Godalming 
and Seward are both happily married. I took the papers 
from the safe where they had been ever since our return so 
(ong ago. We were struck with the fact, that in all the mass 
of material of which the record is composed, there is hardly 
one authentic document ; nothing but a mass of type-writii^, 
except the later note-books of Mina and Seward and my- 
self, and Van Helsing's memorandum. We could hardly 
ask any one, even did we wish to, to accept these as proofs 
of so wild a story. Van Heismg summed it all up as he said, 
with our boy on his knee : — 

"We want no proofs ; we ask none to believe us ! This boy 
will some day know what a brave and gallant woman his 
mother is. Already he knows her sweetness and loving 
care; later on he will understand how some men so loved 
ber, that they did dare much for her sake." 

Jonathan Haskeb. 
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